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Take Andy Gump for example. Not 
one of his faithful followers would 
dream of leaving Andy behind even for 
a day. Why—Uncle Bim might come 
back from Australia and marry the 
widow . . . or Baby Goliath might cut 
a new tooth . . or Andy might be 
elected mayor. Blundering egotistical 
Andy! His ups and downs are a source 
of merriment all over America. THE 
GUMPS by Sidney Smith. 





Hot pups! Here’s Harold 
Teen! The idol of American youth! 
The sheiks depend on Harold for 
their styles, their slang, their hob- 
bies. Whatever he favors is popular 
with the “jazz” gang. HAROLD 
TEEN by Carl Ed. 





“Little Orphan Annie’s come 
to our house to stay” is the song of 
the scores of newspapers whose readers 
can’t start a day right without this 
popular comic. Rich man’s darling, 
poor man’s comfort—Annie has had a 
wide experience. This beloved child of 
the comics grows on readers es 
and grips at their heartstrings. LIT- 
ae ORPHAN ANNIE by Harold 

Tay. 


L 


. Life isn’t all fun—even in 
comic strip. WINNIE WINKLE 
i a woikin’ goil. Steno, manicurist, 
Waitress, actress—Winnie is a versa- 
tile little lady. She’s always going to 

married—but someone always saves 

from this sad fate. WINNIE 

WINKLE, THE BREADWINNER by 
in Branner. 
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MEMBER A.B.?. 
Let it be impressed upon your Minds, let it be instilled into your Children, that the Liserty OF THE Press is the Palladium of all the Civil, 





Congress shall make no law* * * abridging the FREEDOM oF SPEECH OR OF THE 
Amendment United States Constitution, December 15, 1791. 
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.... Increase your 


summer circulation 
with CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE COMICS! 


The World’s Greatest Comic Strip 
Characters Command Reader At- 
tention Every Month in the Year! 


Caco morning, readers of the two 

newspapers with the largest circu- 
lations in America open their papers— 
and turn immediately to their favorite 
comic strip. Empires may totter, the 
stock market may go mad—but they'll 
pass up the front page for a 


Tribune comics. 


What is true of readers of the Chicago Tribune 
and the New York News is true of the readers 
of other newspapers all over America who use 
Chicago Tribune comics. When they go on 
vacation their paper follows them, even though 
it may be days old when they receive it. For 
plain news almost any paper will do—but they 
want their own newspaper for their favorite comic. 


Seven daily comic strips that cause the loudest 
laughter in the land! _Eiight full pages in colors 
on Sunday. (Wire or write for prices.) 


Watch your circulation increase with Chicago 
Tribune comics! Just invite these lovable comic 
strip folk into your paper—and they’ll bring the 
crowd with them! 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Newspapers Syndicate 


Tribune Square - - Chicago 


By Mail in Advance $4, U. S. A. 
$4.50, Canada; $5, Foreign 





10c Per Copy 





, And of course—Moon Mullins! 
College professors on scientific ex- 
peditions depend on Moon to furnish 
hilarity. Working men on 
early morning street cars get the first 
laugh of the day out of his antics. 
. Everybody loves him . : 
and his inimitable little brother, Kayo 
and Emmy (I’ll-smack-your- 
sassy-face) Schmaltz, the landlady. 
MOON MULLINS by Frank Willard. 


ae Then there’s the gang in Gaso- 
line Alley. Skeezix was found by 
Uncle Walt on his doorstep seven years 
ago. . . . Now there’s another baby 
in Gasoline Alley. Children have 
grown up with Skeezix—and they’re go- 
ing to keep step with him. GASOLINE 
ALLEY by Frank King. 





. “’N when I get big!” What 
mother or father doesn’t recognize the 
phrase! What boy doesn’t long to be 
in Smitty’s shoes! He’s working for the 
Sports department of a newspaper— 
sees all the baseball games for nothing! 
SMITTY by Walter Berndt. 





. . . And don’t forget the Kids! 
Beefy ’n’ Bebe, and Gin, the dog. 
The newest addition to the Chicago 
Tribune comic strip family! A merry 
picture-story of the antics of the neigh- 
borhood gang! KIDS by Bert Green 
(Sunday only). 
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Unusual Performance is 





their Regular Performance 


RESS performance can and 
should prove unusually good 
when conditions are unusually 
favorable. In advertising Scott 
“Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit” 
Presses, however, we never refer to 


exceptional circumstances. The 
unusual performance of these 
presses is their regular for, under 
equal conditions, they regularly 
outproduce, outspeed and outprint 
all other makes of press. 





“Multi-Unit” or “Straight-Unit” Presses 
Cylinder Speed—400 R. P. M. 


Walter Scott & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Plainfield, N. J. 


Cable Address: WALTSCOTT NEW YORK 


New York Office: 1457 Broadway 


Chicago Office: Monadnock Bldz. 
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Editor & Publisher and The Fourth Estate for June 16 1928 


“RESULTS 


Jar beyond expectations—” 


Tue page advertisement which 
opened our 1928 campaign in this 
market on Nokol Burners, and which 
appeared exclusively in the New York 
Herald Tribune, has produced results 
far beyond our expectations. 

The page ran on Wednesday, 
March 14th, and by Saturday noon 
we had received 332 coupons, 59 tele- 
phone inquiries, and had made more 
than 150 personal demonstrations of 
the burner in our New York showroom 
alone. Our suburban stores, 
which were also listed in the 
page, have been too busy to 
keep a record of response. 

On the basis of over 
seven years’ experience in 
this business, we regard 
this response to our adver- 
tising as very unusual. 

We are more than ever 
convinced of the high 


SELL 


in New York 


through the 


Herald Tribune | whom business can be 


circulation and feel that our judg- 
ment in placing our advertising ex- 
clusively in the Herald Tribune for 
the past two and one-half years is 
again vindicated. 

We shall continue to use the Herald 
Tribune for the balance of this season’s 
advertising.” 

—From a letter received from Bruce Osborn, 
Vice-President of tke Cornell Utilities Com- 
pany, distributors of Silent Nokol Oil Burners. 

A later reportof March 30th 
states: —“As closely as 
we can estimate we have 
had approximately 2100 
inquiries from the Herald 


the 14th. The inquiries are 
of especially high calibre, 
and cur sub-companies 
and salesmen report that 





over 60% are people with 








quality of Herald Tribune 


déne this year.” 


Ir is experiences such as this in ever increasing numbers 
that explain the Herald Tribune’s remarkable growth in 
advertising lineage —the largest gain of any standard size 
New York newspaper in total lineage in 1927. 


From eighteenth place in 1924 to third place in 1927 
among all newspapers in the United States in volume of 


national advertising lineage. 


And the only one of the three 


leaders to show a gain in national lineage in 1927. 


Let the Herald Tribune Produce Results 
for You in 1928 





Tribune advertisement of 
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IN PHILADELPHIA~ 





for 


OVER 500,000 CIRCULATION 


June 16, 1928 





EVENING 
BULLETIN 









A UNIQUE SITUATION 
BENEFITS THE ADVERTISER 


Philadelphia is unique: A 
great city of homes... witha 
newspaper that has won the 


Philadelphia, the third largest market in 
America, contains six hundred thousand homes. 
The Evening Bulletin, with more than five 
hundred thousand circulation, is read in nearly 
every one. Substantial circulation! Built over a 


third of a century, without premium, prize 


Copyright, 1928, Bulletin Ce 


confidence of the people. 


A newspaper that has grown 
from a few thousand readers 
thirty-three years ago, to 
more than half a million today. 


Uponits merits as a finenewspaper! 


The Evening Bulletin, in all those 
years, has never given a premium 
or run a circulation contest. 


Upon its ability to interpret the 


Leadership Everywhere 
ln Philadelphia, nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin. And in its ex 
clusive suburbs: In Bryn Mawr, 
Merion, the Old York Road Section 
... tt far exceeds the circulation of 
any other Philadelphia newspaper. 





or contest, or sensational treatment of news.: 


sane, moderate spirit of Philadel- 


phia...The Bulletin has grown ' 


far larger than any newspaper in 
its city; has become one of the 
greatest in America. 

In no other great market can you 
reach so large a proportion of the 
homes through one newspaper. A 
newspaper that leads in wealthy 
suburbs as well as city homes. 


In this day, when advertising and 
selling costs are being closely an- 
alyzed —Philadelphia, more than 
ever, stands out: offering adver- 
tising economy and effectiveness 


that no other great market 
can approach. 

The Bulletin gives, atonecost. 
and a low cost, almost com- 
plete coverage of the third 
largest market in America. 


The manufacturer who is 
studying advertising and selling 
costs today, should give thought 
to Philadelphia, and The Bulletin. 


Should take advantage of this 
unique newspaper condition which 
exists here.—one that has no 
parallel in any other great market. 


Is Yours a Quality Product? 
Then be guided by the exclusive 
merchants of Philadelphia. In the 
famous shopping district along 
Chestnut Street, which caters to the 
wealth of the city, there are 
164 shops that advertise. 146 use 
The Evening Bulletin regularly, 





Che EChening Bulletin 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office : 681 Market Street 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 


247 Park Avenue 
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G.O.P.Convention Machine Whirls In Open 


As Press Gives Unprecedented Coverage 


250,000 Words Sent Daily from Kansas City by More Than 500 Writers—Scores of Airplanes Used 
to Expedite Pictures and Deliver Papers—Cost to Press More Than Half Million 








CONVENTION HALL, Kansas City, By MARLEN PEW news of the convention to the scattered 

Mo., June 14.—If anything funda- (By Telegvesh: te Barren & Pusisanes) one hundred and twenty millions of 
mental is the matter with the Demo- human beings directly concerned takes 
cratic institution under the Stars and airplanes darted in and out of Kansas City grave. Shades of the old-time operator place in a press gallery that occupies the 
Stripes the trouble lies at the receiving conveying here freshly printed newspapers with key, sounder and stylus! The space at either side of the speakers’ 
end of the public information system. from distant cities and carrying back to present business is an automatic trans- stand, and also in the basement beneath 
The sending end, as manifested under those cities cartoons and photographs mitter doing as high as 80 words per the convention hall. Kansas City will be 
this convention roof this week lavishly or half-tone matrices ready for quick minute and operating on four sides of a long remembered for the completeness of 


_— in every conceivable form and reproduction in newspaper offices. Pro- single wire. Similarly is the speed the arrangements, as usual perfected by 
by all scientific means of communication pitiating the speed tyrant the news- demon served by those engaged in lanky “Jim” Preston, superintendent of 
the intelligence which is the basis of papers, singly or in association, poured ‘graphic communication. Telephoned the Senate Press Gallery at Washington. 
popular sovereignty. The voter, torm- out dollars with lavish hands. The best photographs required but an hour or Running stories and flashes are written, 
ing his judgments of men and measures the field affords was none too good. two of transmission time to make the more often dictated, and telegraphed on 
from the printed page is required only It may be truly said that the im- opening scene of the convention on Tues- soundless instruments from the press 
to read his newspaper to receive a fuller, portant action on the floor of the con- day a visible object to the millions in stand within a few feet of the rostrum. 
freer and plainer exposition of the facts vention was reported, almost steno- great centers of the country. Air Naturally, the press association men 


than were he to sit throughout a day in graphically, over the length and breadth carriers distributed actual photographs have the front seats, as the brunt of the 
the convention galleries, a witness of the of the country almost as rapidly as it in a matter of hours over areas that ten hig job of flashing the spot news falls 


spectacle of a nominating convention. occurred, When adjournments were years ago could not have been covered in upon them. Special reporters, many of 
Newspaper men who have covered taken the press wires were usually clear less than two or three days. them members of the Washington cor- 
political conventions from the days of of the running story within a matter of Another feat of enterprise was to set respondents’ corps, “White Seals” of all 


Harrison and Cleveland marvel at the minutes. Long speeches, platform state- up engraving and mat-making plants degrees and both sexes, write and wire 
thoroughness with which the press has ments, interviews, special articles written here and disseminate mats by plane. from the gallery or make copy which is 
ventilated the Republican convention of by every style of expert and critic, were Motion picture concerns developed prints carried by messenger to the telegraph 


1928. If anything more could have been rushed across the wires like magic, and distributed reels through the air offices in the basement rooms. 
done in behalf of the Great God General calculated to make Morse fitful in his The business of communicating the Tt was learned that the American Tele- 
Reader it was only phone and Tele- 





because it lay be- 
yond journalistic 
imagination or the 
limits of mechanical 
genius. Conserva- 
tively 1,200 men 


graph Company, 
from which the 
press associations 
lease most of their 
wires, had provided 
for the period of 
and women came the convention 33 
to Kansas City to additional tele- 
tell the world what ? as graph circuits for 
the world is en- use by press asso- 
titled to know of ciations, or indi- 
a political conven- vidual newspapers. 
tion. In two weeks The total mileage 
an equal number of the extra cir- 
wil arrive at cuits was given as 
Houston, Tex., on 41,000. There were 
the same mission. 42 telegraph instal- 
The total number lations at the speak- 
f writers engaged ers’ platform, with 
im tele graphing 23 additional tele- 
their stuff from the graph installations 
convention hall furnished by the 
was 538. They Bell System under- 
were supported by neath the big arena. 
some 300 telegraph These were oper- 
ers = — lag Pichon “i In 
e and telegraph Morse > 

mechanical pon on Kansas City hotels 
here were more and clubs where 
than 100 photogra- reporters make 

Ts engaged in headquarters when 
making still and the convention was 
Motion pictures, in- not in session the 
cluding movitones. Bell Company had 
Scores of men were installed 35 tempo- 
INvolved in the rary telegraph sets. 
radio transaction 
which gave the 
actual proceedings 
to listeners across 
the land and over- 





Since in this day, 
press service is al- 
most exclusively 
transmitted by 
means of the high- 
sas on three broad. speed _ telegraph 
tasting systems, = : <= printer, operating 
me being the Chi- at_ from 60 to 80 
‘40 Tribune local The Republicans in convention‘ assembled, photographed just after Senator Simeon D. Fess began his “keynote speech” (Continued on 
Station. Newspaper which opened the quadriennial meeting. page 74) 















4 Editor 


REVISED PROGRAM OUT 
FOR I. A. A. MEETING 


Headquarters I New List of 
General Sesions Speakers—Sched- 
ule is Now Complete for 
Detroit Gathering 





A revised program was issued this 
week for the general sessions of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association con- 
vention at Detroit July 8-12. Headquar- 
ters office in New York, in making the 
new outline public, declared it was now 
complete. 

After a visit to Cranbrook, estate of 
George G. Booth, publisher of the Detroit 
News, on Sunday, the convention will be 
opened Monday by C. K. Woodbridge, 
I. A. A. president, and president of the 
Kelvinator Corporation of Detroit. 

The first speaker will then be R. H. 
Grant, vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Chevrolet Motor Company, 
with the assigned subject of “The Rela- 
tion Between the Advertiser and the Ad- 
vertising Agency.” He will be followed 
by P. H. Gadsden, vice-president of the 
United Gas and Improvement Company, 
Philadelphia, and president of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce of that city, whose 
subject will be “Great Industries that 
Advertising Has Built.” The third 


speaker Monday morning will be Fran- 


cis H. Sisson, I. A. A. treasurer and 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, on “Advertis- 


ing in Business and the Advertising Club 
Movement.” 

On Monday a moonlight boat ride on 
Lake Erie is planned, sponsored by the 
Detroit News, Detroit Free Press and 
Detroit Times. 

FE. St. Elmo Lewis, sales counsellor of 
Detroit, will begin the Tuesday session 
with a speech under the title of “The 
Changing Job in the Advertising Depart- 
ment.” “An Engineer’s Viewpoint on 
Advertising” will be the subject of an 
address by Charles S. Kettering, director 
of the General Motors Research Labora- 
tories, who will follow Lewis on the 
platform. Dr. Frank W. Surface, as- 
sistant director in charge of domestic 
commerce, Washington, will be the third 
speaker Tuesday on “What the Census 
of Distribution Means to Advertising.” 
Dr. Hollis Godfrey, president of Engi- 
neering-Economics Foundation, Boston, 
will close the second’s day’s general ses- 
sion with a speech on “Advertising in 
a Buyer’s Market.” 

On Tuesday evening a special conven- 
tion program will be broadcast over the 
blue network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. The speakers will be a 
nationally known industrialist and Eddie 
Guest, poet of the Detroit Free Press, 
with Graham Mac Namee announcing. A 
motion picture entitled “With Camera 
and Rifle in British East Africa,” by 
Frederick B. Patterson, president of the 
National Register Company, Day- 
ton, will be shown. 

Commander H. S. H. Ellis, publicity 
manager of Imperial Chemical Industries 
of London, England, will be the first 
speaker Wednesday morning. His sub- 
ject will be “What Advertising is Doing 
in the Development of British Industry.’ 
Other speakers on this final day will be 
Harry H. Culver, president of the Cali- 
fornia Real Estate Association, Culver 
City, Cal. on “Advertising and the 
ee City”; Etienne Damour, presi- 
dent of the Union Continentale de la 
Publicité, Paris, on “How Europe Views 
Advertising and the Advertising Club 
Movement,” and Dr. Marcel Knecht, gen- 
eral secretary of Paris Matin, on “Pres- 
ent Trends of Advertising in France.” 

—_ 


HOWARD DENIES BID 


Cash 


Scripps-Howard Not Interested in Buy- 
ing Rochester Dem & Chronicle 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers did not 
bid for the Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle, last week sold to Frank E. 
Gannett, Roy W. Howard, chairman of 
the board of that organization. informed 
Epitor & PuBLISHER this week. 

“We were at no time in any 


way di- 


& Publisher 


The 


and 


rectly or indirectly, interested in acquir- 
ing this property and did nct know or 
were not interested in knowing that it was 
in the market until after the sale had been 
announced,” Mr. Howard telegraphed 
from Kansas City, where he is attending 
the Republican National Convention. “As 
we have repeatedly told others that we 
are not interested in acquiring additional 
properties at this time, your statement is 
decidedly embarrassing to us.” 


NEYLAN QUITS A. P. 





Hearst Executive Turns Over Member- 
ship to Fremont Older 


John Frances Neylan, president of the 
San Francisco’ Call, has resigned his 
membership in the Associated Press and 
it has been assumed by Fremont Older, 
the Call’s crusading editor. 

Mr. Neylan was leader in a fight for 
what was termed equalization of A. P. 
members, which was ended to the satis- 
faction of both sides at the last annual 
meeting in April, when a $500,000 bond 
issue was ordered, to which all members 
have been invited to subscribe in lots 
graduated according to their assessments 
and an extension of the protest right was 
granted to all members of five years’ 
standing. The Hearst executive was 
chairman of a committee opposing the 
administration, made up of Col. Robert 
Ewing, New Orleans States, and Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg, Grand Rapids 
Herald. 

Mr. Neylan is a lawyer by 
being the Pacific Coast attorney of 
William Randolph Hearst. In his letter 
of resignation he declared that the press 
of his law practice necessitated his with- 
drawal from A. P. affairs. 

The Hearst attorney distinguished 
himself as an orator at the last two an- 
nual meetings of A. P. 


profession, 


RAISING INVESTIGATION FUND 


The Chicago Post, at the suggestion 
of the Chicago Bar association, is raising 
a fund for the investigation by a special 
grand jury of political frauds and vio- 
lence. The Chicago Daily News was 
among the first contributors with a check 


Fourth Estate 


for June 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 


June 19-21—International Circu- 
lation Managers Assn., annual con- 
vention, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

June 21-23— Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers Assn., annual con- 


vention, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss. 
June 21-22—-Northern Minne 


sota Editorial Assn.. summer out- 
ing, Duluth. 

June 21-22—Eighth District, In- 
ternational Advertising Assn., an- 
nual convention, Duluth. 

June 21-22— Wisconsin Press 
Assn., annual outing, Lake Toma- 
hawk, Wis. 

June 23-30—Summer Advertis- 
ing Golf Assn., tournament, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

June 22-24—Vermont Press 
Assn., and New Hampshire Weekly 
Press Assn., joint meeting, Lake 
Morey Club, Fairlee, Vt. 

July 1—50th Anniversary cele- 
bration of Adolph S. Ochs’ owner- 
ship of Chattanooga Times, Chiat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

July 8-12—International Adver- 
tising Association. annual conven- 
Masonic Temple, Detroit, 





July 8-12—International Associ- 
ation of Newspaper Advertising 
Executives, Detroit. 

July 9-10—New York State As- 
sociated Dailies, summer outing, 
Batavia, N. Y. 

July 13-14—West Texas Press 
Assn., meeting, Big Spring, Tex. 

July 13-14—New York State 
Press Assn., summer outing, Cort- 


land, N. Y. 


July 13— Northeast Missouri 
Press Assn.. summer meeting, 
Troy, Mo. 











A. H. VANDENBERG ILL 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, publisher of the Grand Rapids 





for $5,000. Herald, is ill with bronchitis at his home. 
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E. T. HALL NOW HEADS 
NATIONAL B. B. B. 


Vice-President of Ralston-Purina Com. 
pany Succeeds James C. Auchin- 
closs—Greene Reappointed 
General Manager 





Edward T. Hall, vice-president of the 
Ralston-Purina Company, Inc., St. Louis, 
was elected president of the National 
setter Business 
Bureau at a me -et- 


ing of the bu- 
reau’s — ate 
at New York 
headquarters June 
7. He _ succeeds 
James C. Auchin- 
closs, a member 
of the governing 
committee of the 


New York Stok 
Exchange and 
chairman of its 
publicity commit- 





tee, who has been 
Epwarp T. Hatt president since 
1926. 
Lewis G. Harriman, president of the 


Manufacturers & Traders-Peoples Trust 
Company of Buffalo was re-elected vice- 
president and John H. Brooks, of J. H. 
Brooks & Co., Scranton, Pa., was re 
elected secretary treasurer. Edward L. 
Greene was reappointed general manager. 

Mr. Hall’s interest in the “Truth in 
Advertising” movement dates back to the 
days of the Vigilance Committee, when 
it was a part of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. He has been 
a director of the National Bureau for 
some time. Mr. Hall is a former presi- 
dent of the Association of National Ad- 
yertisers and is a director of the local 
St. Louis Better Business Bureau. 

A recent statement of the general man- 
ager said that the national bureau is re- 
ceiving financial and moral support from 
more than 10,000 business firms located 
in all sections of the country. One of 
the outstanding developments of the year, 
the re port stated, was the establishment 
of a “comprehensive system of jomt 
financing in which the national and 42 
local bureaus have united in a closer bond 
of cooperative enterprise than has ever 
existed in the movement before.” 


Two new directors, John Richardson 
of the legal firm of Ripes, Gray Boyden 
and Perkins, Boston, and Rowe Stewart, 
president of the Philadelphia Record, 


were elected. 
HOOVER AND STONE 


Republican Candidate and Associated 
Press Counsellor Are Old Friends 


When the Republican political conven 
tion was in session at Kansas City this 
week, and Herbert Hoover, the Republi 
can candidate for President, was remain- 
ing in seclusion in Washington, 
the few people he consented to talk t 


one @ 


was M. E. Stone, counsellor of the Ass 
ciated Press. 

Mr. Stone got in touch with Mr 
Hoover over long distance telephone trom 
New York. The two are old friends 
During the war Mr. Hoover app inted 
the A. P. official a member of the Be 
gium relief committee. 

‘ 
BUYS RADIO STATION 

The Waterloo (Ia.) Tribune has pur 
chased the radio franchise of Stati# 
WJAM of Cedar Rapids, Ia. and th 
equipment of that station is now beimg 
installed in the Tribune building. Th 


station will operate on a wave length @ 


1,250 kilocycles or 239.9 meters, and will 
be a 250 watt station. 
ESCORT MAIL PLANE 
The Rochester (N. Y.) Times-|/nion 


chartered an escort plane in which Patl 
Benton, reporter, and Joseph Durnhet 
staff photographer, accompanied th« first 
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Albany-Buffalo mail plane over a p: rrtion 
of its route between those two cities 
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DISTRIBUTION CHIEF TOPIC AT I. C. M. A. MEET 


Economy and Speed in Reaching Subscribers With Papers Holds Center of Interest for Circulation 
Managers—More Than One Hundred Discussion Subjects on Program 


THE technique of getting newspapers to 
subscribers will be the subject which 
circulation managers at the International 
Circulation Managers’ Association con- 
vention will follow with most interest 
June 19-21 when the meeting is called 
to order in Pittsburgh, at the William 
Penn Hotel, according to representative 
managers in cities of varied sizes, East, 





Harold Hough 


West, North and South. Reflected in a 
number of interviews and messages ob- 
tained by Eprror & PuBLIsHER, this in- 
terest indicates increasing dependence 
upon the editorial department ‘for a 
product which will sell and maintain 
itself and increasing attention to the 


best ideas of the group for getting this 
product to the consumer as quickly, as 
conveniently and as cheaply as possible. 

The attitude of most members of the 
Association is outlined in the statement 


of Harold Hough, circulation manager 
of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star Tele- 
gram, and president of the I. C. M. A., 
to Eptror & PUBLISHER. 

“When the thirtieth annual Inter- 
national Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion gets down to business at the 


William Penn in Pittsburgh next Tues- 
day it will have before it the greatest 
array of questions ever presented to any 
newspaper convention. The subjects to 
be considered, of which there are more 
than 100, may not all be discussed but 
- more important ones will reach the 
floor. 


“Probably the most important ques- 
tion confronting the circulation manager 
today is economy in distribution. This 
applies whether a metropolitan news- 
Paper is distributing its. almost hourly 
editions through the traffic jams of the 
city streets or whether the newspaper in 
the rural communities can continue to 
develop city delivery in country dis- 
tricts without creating an almost im- 
Possible burden upon the publisher. 

“With the rapid strides of automobile 
transportation which is bringing about 
Competitive passenger bus schedules and 
taillways discontinuing many trains, there 
arises an almost revolutionary problem 
of transportation. Country automobile 
Toutes have also been established. 

“The reader in the country districts 
who used to be satisfied with his morn- 
ig paper from the rural carrier at noon 
Now demands it by breakfast just the 
same as his city cousin. Little does he 
tealize it, but this change is bringing 
about household habits which are of 








utmost benefit to the advertiser, par- 
ticularly the local advertiser. The 
housewife at the country home is just as 
responsive now to advertisements as the 
housewife in the city flat. It means 
new accounts for the merchants but the 
duty of the circulation manager is to 
attach the proper subscription prices to 
this new service and do it before it is 
too late. 

“We must not permit a subscription 
price habit to be fixed which is not in 
keeping with the cost of distribution and 
therefore it is of extreme importance 
that the circulation managers of this 
country should form the proper basis of 
subscription rates to this new class of 
readers. 

“Another most important matter to be 


considered at Pittsburgh is that of 
economy. An innovation will be found 
there whereby delegates from all parts 


will respond in short three-minute talks 
to the subject of one positive concrete 
economy which they have accomplished. 
This inter-change of ideas ought to en- 
able every member present to go home 
with two or three items in his notebook 
which will mean a big saving to his 
publisher during next year. If it does 
not accomplish anything more it will 
direct the thought of the members 
towards economy and that will be an im- 
portant guiding light during the months 
to come, 

“Like all I. M. C. A. conventions the 
thirtieth at Pittsburgh is to be one of 
work. There will be no entertainment 
for the men during the day sessions. 

“Tames Wright Brown of Epitor & 
PuBLISHER will deliver an address to 
the membership Tuesday afternoon 
which is being looked forward to with 


a great deal of interest because of Mr. 
Brewn’s knowledge of the circulation 
manager as a profession. He has ob- 


served the circulation manager move up 
from a broken roll top desk in the 
corner of the mailing room to a private 
‘ tic e. 

“Having been closely associated with 
this era and having always been an 
ardent advocate of the importance of the 
circulation manager to the newspaper 
institution he has made friendships of 
lifelong endurance and it is with a great 
deal of enthusiasm that members look 
forward to his personal appearance. 

“The membership of I. C. M. A. has 
grown during the last year and the 
organization is in excellent financial con- 
dition and regardless of the two big 
political conventions just on each side of 
the meeting dates the Pittsburgh attend- 


ance promises to break all previous 
records.” 

Mr. Hough’s words are almost ex- 
actly those of O. O. Scattergood, cir- 
culation manager of the New York 
Vorning Telegraph, in selecting the 


most significant phases of the I. C. M. 
A. programs, 

It may be true, Mr. Scattergood said, 
that if one makes a better mouse-trap 
the world will beat a pathway to his 
door, but sooner or later the manu- 
facturer of mouse-traps is going to have 
to build an automobile road or a rail- 
road spur to get the mouse-traps from 
his door to the outside world. 

“The subject which will be of most 
interest to me in the coming I. C. M. A 
program,” Mr. Scattergood said, “is 
efficiency and economy in distribution.” 
That js a broad subject, but it is a broad 
interest, he continued. In the competi- 
tion of newspapers expertly designed for 
their special clienteles, the newspaper 
which is conveniently and swiftly de- 
livered, and which saves the last possible 


penny for increased and improved pro- 
duction, is the newspaper which sur- 
vives. 


A number of New York City news- 
papers, including the Times, Graphic, 
Daily News and Sun will not be repre- 


sented at the Pittsburgh convention, but 
officers in the circulation departments 
expressed their interest in the results of 
the discussions as they related to such 
topics auto truck maintenance and 
reduction of accidents occurring through 
the use of auto trucks; division of city 
into sales districts; and methods of 
keeping newsdealers on the mark. 

Discussion of increased prices in 
various cities, most lately, Cleveland, 
has brought this subject up to a position 
of major interest at the present meet- 
ing. While opinion is sufficiently in- 
clined to the proposition that the sub- 
scriber should bear a reasonable pro- 
portion of the newspaper’s cost, methods 
of accomplishing the change without loss 
of circulation will be of particular in- 
terest to managers in cities where this 
campaign is still to be waged. 

N. R. Hoover, circulation manager of 
the New York World and Evening 
World, will attend the convention to 
get the best ideas of the gathering on 
one specific problem of distribution—the 
problem of auto truck maintenance and 
of accident reduction. Mr. Hoover sug- 
gested the subject for the program and 
two of the general topics for discussion 
on Wednesday afternoon will touch the 
subject—“Delivery to Rural and Sub- 
urban Districts by Auto Trucks” and 
“Auto Truck and Motor Bus Trans- 
portation.” 

Mr. Hoover offered, not 
but as a statement of fact, 
\. meetings are not as useful to New 
York and Boston circulation managers 
as they are to managers in other cities 
and towns. 

“The circulation situation in these two 
towns is utterly different from that 
which exists in any other city of the 
country. In both places managers have 
to deal almost exclusively with news- 
stand circulation, and that is not true of 
any other city in the country in anything 


as 


as a criticism 


that I. C. M. 


like the same degree. 
“For that reason, I believe, interest 
in the convention among New York 


managers is not up to what it is in the 


country in general. I don’t blame the 
association or the program committee 
for the condition. The program should 


be designed to get at the problems of the 


majority of the Association’s members. 
But if I can get some ideas that will 
help to cut auto truck accidents and 


some on economical maintenance of the 
World’s fleet of trucks, I'll feel that the 


convention has been well worth .my 
while.” 

Mr. Hoover has the peculiar situation 
of having to send his trucks out of a 
narrow alley into the tangle of traffic 
created by the junction at irregular 
angles of two busy streets and the 
Brooklyn Bridge approach. In addition, 


he has to count on increasingly numer- 
ous occasions, on street jams occasioned 
by welcomes to flyers, dancing derby 
winners, football teams, prize-fighters 
and visiting button manufacturers in 
City Hall Park, directly across Park 
Row from the Pulitzer Building. 

Clarence Eyster, circulation manager 
of the Peoria (Ill.) Star, and secretary 
of the Association, found many subjects 
both along the lines of distribution and 
promotion of primary interest to him in 
this year’s program. 

“The outstanding feature in this year’s 
program,” Mr Eyster says. “is the ‘Best 
Hour’ plan on Tuesday afternoon with 
20 members participating. Heretofore 
the round table talks have been very in- 
teresting, but have had insufficient time 
allotted. 

“The Wednesday 
Hour is another new 
members will participate. 
lar to the round table talks, but is a de- 
cided improvement on the idea. H. G. 
Kimber’s paper on Wednesday morning 
(Co-operation by Competing Newspapers 


Economy 
feature. Twenty 
This is simi- 


morning 


in Cutting Down Expenses but Continu- 
ing Competition) is very timely on a 
proposition which is in effect in some 
cities now, 

“E. W. Chandler of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations will explain new phases 


and stands that the A.B.C. has taken 
which heretofore have been problems. 
“It is hard for me to check the out- 














ph 


Annenberg 


standing paper as the program committee 
has done a masterly job in making se 
lections for this year’s program; a pro 
gram that is altogether different from 
anything that has been offered the mem 
bers before. John Toler’s paper, ‘Is the 
Rotogravure Section Losing Its Punch 
as a Medium for Increasing Circulation 

Sales?’ is of cog intere sting to a lim- 
ited number, but unusually interesting to 
those papers using a roto section. 

“All indications are that the attendance 
record will be broken. This year the 
program committee provided no enter 
tainment for the members, but elaborate 
preparations have been made for the 
wives. The record for new members 
has again been broken, and we have a 
large increase in membership to be re- 
ported to the convention. 

That the program committee was suf- 
ficiently aware of the access of interest 
in distribution problems is evident from 
the program. 

While the first day is given up almost 
entirely to ams | n methods, other 
sessions, and particularly the discussions 
deal very largely with delivery problems. 

A. W. Davis, of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appe al will begin the pro- 
gram of addresses on Tuesday morning 


with a discussion of the stuffing ma- 
chine. He will be followed by E. R. 
Hatton, Detroit Free Press, on “An 
Effective Method of Increasing News- 


paper Circulation,” and John M. Schmid, 
Hearst newspapers, on “Building News- 
paper Circulation Through Methods 
Other Than Soliciting.” 

Tuesday afternoon, Jack Walker of 
the Ardmore (Okla.) Daily Ardmoreite, 
will speak on “How I Made a Gain of 
2,000 in Four Months”; J. I. Erwin, 
Columbia (S. C.) State, will speak on 
“Are Joint or Competitive Agencies Best 
for Competitive Newspapers in Country 
Towns”; James Wright Brown, pub- 
lisher of Epitor & PustisHer, will de- 
liver an address and M. W. Halmbacher, 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma Times, will 
discuss effective methods of building 
country agent circulation. 

Twenty speakers will tell their best 
plans of the year for increasing circula- 
tion and three speakers will discuss 
home delivery east of the Alleghenies. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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FREE PUBLICITY, CIRCULATION, S. N. P. A. TOPICS 


Co-Operative Note Distinct in Advertising and Business Office Discussions Listed for Biloxi Meeting, 
June 21-23—Subscription Prices Under Scrutiny—Editorial Content Up for Inspection 


COMPREHENSIVE ist of the 
most modern and most hotly debated 
questions of newspaper production has 





Foster 


Rosert Ewinc Marcetius E. 


Cor, 


been compiled by the program committee 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association for discussion at the annual 
convention to be held June 21, 22 and 


23 at Edgewater Gulf Hotel, between 
Biloxi and Gulfport, Miss. 
No addresses are listed on the pro- 


gram; all subjects will be handled by the 
full meeting. 

The question of 
mobile advertising; 


local rates for auto- 
demands of national 
advertisers for net rates; possibilities of 
co-operative advertising; | amusement 
rates, and special editions will come up 
in the advertising discussions. 

Asking the subscriber to bear his share 
of production costs, and reform in cir- 
culation practices are two of the prob- 
lems which will come up in the discussion 
of circulation. Public utilities propa- 
ganda; increase in feature production and 
possible decrease in quality, editorial 
salaries, and editorial-business office rela- 
tions will be discussed on the editorial 
side, and two topics have been given to 
the increasing volume of sport news. 

The program opens on the morning of 
June 21 with the roll call, reports of 
officers and election of new members. 
The reports of committees will follow ; 
the committee on advertising reporting 
through Col. Luke Lea, Nashville Ten- 
nessean, chairman; that on _ business 
affairs through John A. Park, Raleigh 
Times, chairman; on editorial affairs, 
through M. E. Foster, Houston Press, 
chairman; on labor through H. C. Adler, 
Chattanooga Times, chairman; on postal 


and legislative matters through Urey 
Woodson, Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger, 


chairman; on the Lee School of Journal- 
ism through Major John S. Cohen, At- 


lanta Journal, chairman; on traffic 
through Cranston Williams, chairman. 
There will also be a report on agency 


relations. The.meeting expects to hear 
of the status of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation on agency ——- 
which is now in the brief-filing stage, 

the third year of its history. Both aiies 
are filing briefs summing up their in- 
terpretations of the millions of words 
of testimony which have been taken and 
these will be briefed for the examination 
of the commission by John Addison, trial 
examiner, after which a ruling or refusal 
of jurisdiction will occur. 

Following the reports of committees 
the special committees will be appointed. 
Nominations, resolutions and memorials 
will conclude the formal business of the 
meeting and the discussion of topics will 


follow until the adjournment hour, one 
o'clock. 
Friday morning the convention will 


hear the report of nominations commit- 
tees and elect officers, after which there 
will be discussion of topics until one 
o'clock. The golf tournament will begin 
at two 

Saturday morning special committees 
will report and a 1929 meeting place will 
be selected. Topics will be up for dis- 
cussion until adjournament at one o'clock. 
Mrs. Robert Ewing, wife of the presi- 
dent of the S. N. P. A., is in charge of 








entertainment for the ladies at the con- 
vention with Mrs. L. K. Nicholson, Mrs. 
4. G. Newmyer and Mrs. James L. 
Ewing on the committee. 

The full list of topics 
follows > 


for discussion 


ADVERTISING 


1.—Do members make tull “copy” 
tracts with their advertisers? If so, 
what basis are these contracts made? 

2.—What is a fair percentage of cost 
for securing local advertising ? 

A discussion of legal advertising 
is suggested. Isn't it a fact that scores 
of important records of the state, county 
or city and their various departments 
never reach the public, and the informa- 
tion is of such a vital nature that it 
should be published? 

4—Is national linage 
showing a loss? 
5.—Are national advertisers demanding 
net rates? 

6.—The A. N. A. 
of thousands of 


con- 
upon 


increasing or 


hundreds 


says many 


dollars is being 
lost to news- 
papers through 


failure of local 
advertisers to use 
earned credits on 
co-operative ad 
vertising offers? 
How should this 
situation be 
handled ? 
7.—Do the 
special represen- 
tatives adequately 





represent their 

papers in protect- joun S. Conen 
ing them against 

unreasonable co-operation and free pub- 
licity ? 


&.—Is the demand for local co-operation 
increasing ? 

9—Is a national audit of linage 
necessary ? 

10.—Should cash discounts be 


local bills? 


figures 


paid on 


11.—Should national advertisers get 
the local rate on automobiles? 
12.—Should amusements rates, es- 


pecially motion pictures, be same as other 
display rates? 

—Do publishers pay too much at- 
tention to linage volume and too little to 
amount counted in volume for which they 
are not paid, especially in classified de- 
partment ? 

14.—Is not newspaper advertising being 
injured in numerous cities by competitors 
knocking each other instead of selling the 
prospective advertiser on the use of news- 
paper advertising and then trying to get 
some of the business? 

15.—Are special pages and scheme lay- 
outs ever profitable to the advertiser, and 
do they pay the paper in the long run? 

16.—What is the practice regarding 
errors in prices of articles in advertising ? 

17.—Is a sliding scale or flat rate best 
on local advertising ? 

18—How many members have their 
accounting system so perfected that they 
not only know the selling cost but the 
average production cost per line or inch 
per month? 

19.—What is considered a reasonable 
per cent selling cost for local advertising ? 

20.—Should local advertising solicitors 
be on a salary or commission basis, or 
both ? 

21.—Special editions. Do they pay? 
BUSINESS 


1.—Is it not desirable for all members 
of the S. N. P. A. to adopt a system of 
bookkeeping which would enable a com- 
parison on a percentage basis of the costs 
of the several departments of the news- 
paper itself? For example, how many 
members now know from their monthly 
records or yearly records the gross re- 
turn per unit of circulation; the expenses 
per unit of circulation; the net return per 





unit of circulation; white paper cost per 


unit of circulation, etc.? 
2.—Are chain stores taking cash dis- 
counts ° 


3.—To what extent are members adopt- 
ing the machine bookkeeping system, and 
what has been the experience of mem- 
be = 
To what extent are members com- 
alas costs? Would not the adoption 
of a standardized form of account prove 
beneficial in making comparisons ? 
5.—Is radio broadcasting by newspapers 
worth the expense involved? 
6.—Is air mail being — to any extent 
by members of S. N. P. A.? 
7.—A discussion of newsprint prices is 
suggested. 
CIRCULATION 


1.—Are subscription rates too low, and 
are advertisers bearing too large a pro- 
portion of the cost of publishing? 

2.—It is suggested that the time has 
arrived for reforms in circulation prac- 
tices such as is 
brought about 
through wild 
scramble to show 
a lead over the 
competitive paper 
regardless of the 
revenues or cost 
of securing and 
handling the cir- 
culation. 

3.—Best plan 
of rural and sub- 


urban circulation 
distribution b y 
motor. 
H. C. ADLER 4.—Are motor 

mail routes bene- 

ficial ? 

5.—How do papers avoid compli- 

mentary copies? 


6.—Do you know of any new stunts to 
catch the carriers’ fancy to make them 
work for new subscriptions ? 
7.—What has been experience of pub- 
lishers in the use of health, accident or 
life insurance policies as premiums for 
circulation? 

8.—How many members promote cir- 
culation on a systematic plan? 


EDITORIAL 


1—Some feature syndicates are not 
protecting their clients. What should be 
done in these cases? 

2.—Shouldn’t the volume of profes- 
sional sporting news be curtailed? Is 
sports news worth the space given it in 
comparison with other news? 

3.—Shouldn’t there be some uniform 
practices in the handling of free publicity? 

4.—What is considered a fair ratio of 
news to advertising? 

5.—What has been the experience of 
members in defending libel suits? 

6.—Should reporters be better 
than advertising solicitors ? 

Nhere do good copy readers come 

from ? 

8.—Are demands for publicity with ad- 


paid 


vertising contracts growing in your 
vicinity ? 
9—Should any so-called news offered 


by public utilities and other rich proga- 
gandists be accepted without investiga- 
tion ? 

10.—Is the paper top heavy with pro- 
fessional sports? 

11.—What efforts do S. N. P. A. mem- 
bers make to develop reporters from the 
constant stream of youngsters from the 
colleges and universities ? 

2.—How should you conduct an in- 
vestigation that will tell you when certain 
features of your paper have gone dead? 

13.—Should the managing editor be a 
mixer, active in civic clubs, chamber of 
commerce work, and so on, or should he 
be an inside man devoting every effort 
to production of his editions? 

14—How can we eliminate the shop- 


worn idea of conflict between editorial 
rooms and the business office? 
15.—What is the most important ele- 





Cot, 


Luxe LEa 


CRANSTON WILLIAMS 


Give com- 
telegraphic, local; 
departmental features, 


ment in a good newspaper? 
parative values of 
sports, society, 
comics, etc. 

16.—Are not features becoming exces- 
sive in number and less desirable in 
quality ? 

17.—In cost allocation, should comics 
be charged to editorial departments? If 
not, where? 

18.—Have six-day evening papers, by 
adding news features to their Saturday 
editions, found a method of competing 
with Sunday newspapers either in respect 
to circulation or advertising patronage? 


MECHANICAL 


1.—What is a fair cost per page for 

composition ? 
—Can publishers co-operate more in 

standardizing equipment to lessen costs? 

3.—Best newspaper accounting system. 

4.—Uniform labor contracts for me- 
chanical departments. 

5.—Is the open shop composing room 
better ? 

6.—Experience with printing telegraph 
machirtes. 

7.—Is it economical for a newspaper 
with a circulation less than 50,000 to 
operate its own engraving department ? 

8.—What members have signed new 
wage agreements during past year, and 
on what basis? Are any negotiating 
scales at present time? 








EDITORS NEAR DROWNING 


Car Plunges from Road in Rainstorm; 
Four Escape Through Broken Windows 


Keen Johnson, editor of the Richmond 
(Ky.) Register; Urey Woodson, editor 
of the Owensboro Messenger; Thomas 
R. Underwood, managing editor of the 
Lexington Herald, and E. A. Jones, 
Louisville Herald-Post, had a narrow 
escape from drowning June 9 when Mr. 
Johnson’s coach missed the road during 
a heavy rainstorm and overturned and 
submerged in a stream running at the 
roadside. 

Underwood, Woodson and Jones es- 
caped through a broken window, but 
Johnson was pinned between the car and 
the wall of a culvert and only the fact 
that he is unusually tall saved him from 
drowning. He was in the water more 
than half an hour before his companions 
succeeded in extricating him. The four 
were returning to Louisville from the 
fifty-ninth summer meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Press Association at Elizabethtown. 


SOUTHERN AGENTS TO MEET 


Members of the Southern council of 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies will meet in New Orleans, 
Tune 22. B. E. Wyatt of the Johnson- 
(Dallis Company, Atlanta, is chairmart 
of the Southern council. Henry Tritsch- 
ler of Nelson Chesman & Company, 
Chattanooga, is vice-chairman; James 
M. Cecil. of Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, 
Inc., Richmond, is secretary-treasurer. 
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S. N. P. A. STARTS “BACK TO THE MAILS” DRIVE 


Report of Postal Chairman, Recounting Successful Fight for 1920 Rates, Says Return of Newspaper 
Tonnage at Lower Rates Was Promised to Congress 


RESTOR: ATION of the largest possi- 

ble amount of newspaper tonnage to 
transmission through the mails after July 
1 is urged by the Postal Committee of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, in a report signed by its chair- 
man, Urey Woodson, publisher of the 
Owensboro (Ky.) Messenger, and set- 
ting forth the details of the recent fight 
for reduction of postal rates on second- 
class matter 

“This reduction in rates,” Mr. Wood- 
son declares, “was secured partly upon 
the assurance that it would not mean a 
large loss to the government in revenue 
because much tonnage would come back 
to the service because of lower rates. I 
want to urge that all S. N. P. A. pub- 
lishers direct their circulation departments 
to survey their present distributing facili- 
ties on July 1 and turn back to the postal 
service as much tonnage as they find it 
profitable and equitable to change.” 

Definite data of this nature, with names 
of papers and the amount of tonnage they 
might be able to restore to the post office 
if the 1920 rates were enacted, were pre- 
sented to the House Post Office Commit- 
tee by Czpt. Cranston Williams, secre- 
tary-manager of the S. N. P. A., and, 
according to Mr. Woodson, no other 
body of publishers presented similar in- 
formation. 

Mr. Woodson’s report pictures a stead- 
fast fight made by the S. N. P. and 
allied organizations not only against op- 
position in the post office department and 
in Congress, but also a disposition on the 
part of large city publishers to accept the 
1921 rate schedule as originally proposed 
in the House bill. The S. N. P. A., Mr. 
Woodson states, not only refused to ac- 
cept the 1921 rates, but determined to 
defeat the bill if it came up for final 
action carrying the 1921 schedule. 

Mr. Woodson’s report in full follows: 

Your postal committee is pleased to be 
able to report for the first time in eleven 
years that Congress has passed legisla- 
tion reducing second class postage rates 
effective July 1, 1928. The war rates 
imposed in 1917 have been reduced to a 
satisfactory basis for the present with 
the 1920 rates in the first four zones 
covering 600 miles. The last four zones 
are between the 1921 and 1920 rates. 

A table will show at a glance the new 


rates, present rates, 1921 rates and the 
1920 rates which we have been seeking. 
These rates are: 

Dis- Pres- 

tance New ent 1920 1921 
Zones Miles Rate Rates Rates Rates 
land2 150 4c 2 1% 13 


3 30 22 3c «2 We 


4 600 3c 6c 3c 4c 
5 1000 4c 6c 3%c 434c 
6 1400 5c 6c 4c 5t4c 
7 1800 6c 9c 5c 7c 
8 Beyond 7c % SY%c 7H 
The rate of 11%4c per pound on reading 


matter to all zones is continued. 
The last phases of the legislation will 
undoubtedly prove of interest to all 
1. P. A. members and I will cover 
developments since the 1927 convention. 
When Congress convened last Decem- 
t, Chairman Griest, of the House 
Post-Office Committee, introduced a post- 
age rate reduction bill covering a num- 
ber of classes. He provided for the 1921 
second class rates which your committee 
did not think were satisfactory. It will 
be recalled that the 1921 rates were in- 
corporated in the conference report which 
failed of action in March, 1927, because 
of the Senate filibuster. Senator Mc- 
Kellar, of Tennessee, opposed the con- 
erence report in 1927 because he desired 
the 1920 rates, and again this session his 
aggressive leadership and _ unfaltering 
support of the 1920 rates brought the 
teduction which has become a law. 
Hearings were held by the House Post 








Office committee, and Secretary-Manager 
Cranston Williams testified for cur as 
ciation. He presented the resolution 


urging the 
witness to 


several meetings 
and was the 


adopted at 


1920 rates ony 


Urey Woodson 


present evidence indicating the amounts 


of tonnage with names of papers which 
would go back into the mails under the 
1920 rates 

The 1920 rates were defeated in the 
House Committee, and the Griest_ bill 


was reported unanimously with the 1921 


rates. Under the parliamentary situation 
the bill passed the House on April 2 
without an opportunity to offer amend 
ments. This made it necessary to accept 
for the time being the House bill in order 
to get it to the Senate where the 1920 
rates were inserted. The Senate passed 
the bill May 2 with the 1920 rates, the 
amendment being offered in the commit 
tee by Senator McKellar, where the vote 


was six to four in favor of the McKellar 


amendment. 
The _ bill 


sent to the conference 


was 
committee composed of Senators Moses 
(New Hampshire): Phipps  (Colo- 
rado): McKellar (Tennessee); Repre- 
sentatives Griest ( Pennsylvania); Ram 
seyer (Iowa); Bell (Georgia) The 
first meeting was held on May 14 when 
no agreement was reached At the next 
meeting on May 16 five of the six con- 
ferees agreed on a partial report which 
would accept the House provisions on 
third class and leave second and fourth 
class rates in disagreement Senator 


McKellar refused to sign the partial re- 


port and asked the Senate to reject it 
when brought. up on May 19. The 
Senate by vote of 26 to 42 rejected the 
rartial report following a speech by 
Senator yy Every Senator from 
S. N. P. A. territory voted to reject the 
report a two. We owe our ma 
jority in the Senate in addition to 
Southern Senators, chiefly to Senators 


from the Northwest. 

The partial report was rejected in the 
House on May 23 following a spirited 
debate which brought the crisis in the 
situation. The House conferees admitted 
on the floor that they had refused to 
compromise on second class rates insist- 
ing upon the House provisions for the 
1921 rates, but stated they would return 
to the conference “in a spirit of com- 
promise.” Aggressive questions by Rep- 
resentatives Aswell, of Louisiana; Byrns, 
of Tennessee and Kincheloe, of Ken- 
tucky, developed what had transpired at 





the mecting of conferees They kept 
everlastingly after the House conferees 
The situation was in a deadlock, with 
the House conterees insisting upon their 
bill, without material amendments. ‘The 
Senate conferees declined to accept the 
House proposals without change. 
Another conference was held on May 
24 when a tentative agreement was 
reached to recommend the bill which 
finally became a law carrying the 1920 
rates in the first four zones as a com- 
promise offered by Senator Moses and 
acceptance of the House provisions on 


third and fourth class rates. This agree- 
ment was formally announced on May 25 
and the report immediately submitted to 
both Houses. The Senate and House 
idopted the reports with little discussion 


on May 26 and President Coolidge signed 
the bill on May 29. 
It is fair to say that I am convinced 


that the positive attitude of the S. N 
P. A. not to accept the 1921 rates brought 
about this result. 

I am personally aware of various state 
ments that were made by representatives 
of different publishers’ associations about 
the acceptability of the 1921 rates dur- 
ing consideration of this oe in 
1927 and 1928. At the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York last April, 1 was im 
portuned by large publishers to drop the 
ficht for 1920 rates and accept the 1921 
rates, but with other members of our 
postal committee I declined to consent to 
this, which would have meant a reduction 
of only one-fourth of a cent per pound in 
the first two zones on the advertising 
section of publications. We declared we 
would continue the fight for 1920 rates 
and try to defeat the bill if it contained 
no more relief than the 1921 rates. And 
all along we urged our friends in the 


House and Senate to beat the bill if we 
could not at least get 1920 rates in the 
nearer, or newspaper zones. I am pleased 
to say that other publishers’ associations 


embraced 


Lonterence 


Publishers 
manfully in 


in the American 
stood up to us 


this position. It was only the fear of 
“no bill” that finally caused our op 
ponents to yield. Only a few hours be 


fore the conference committee on May 25 
agreed to the present second class rates 


arious publishers not in the S. N. P. A. 


were advising Senators and Representa 
tives that the 1921 rates were acceptable 
rather than have no bill. We took the 
position that the present rates were bet 
ter for the present than acceptance of 
the 1921 rates which would mean no 


more rate legislation for possibly another 
eleven years 

The bundle rates so persistently and 
energetically sponsored by the A. N 
P. A. was not approved by either of 
the committees in the House or Senate. 


Your committee favored this legislation 
but not at the risk of the more important 
feature which was second class rates that 


applied to all publishers. We knew the 
bundle rate with aggressive demands 
would jeopardize the 1920 rates and we 
urged that the proposition be abandoned 


so far as this bill was concerned. 
I make these statements with the full 
knowledge of events concerning this 


legislation for the past eleven years when 
I was appointed on the first postal com- 
mittee with Major FE. B. Stahlman, 
Chairman: Col. Robert Ewing, Col. L. J 
Wortham, and Alfred F. Sanford. The 
committee from the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association failed utterly in 
1917 to properly represent the daily 
newspaper publishers of the nation, and 
the above-mentioned committee came into 
being as a result of the 1917 S. N. P. A. 
convention at Asheville, and this was true 


also in subsequent years. I regret to 
say that just before adoption of the new 
rates influential A. N. P. A. members 
were counseling acceptance of the 1921 
rates. 


The part the S. N. P. A. has played 
in this matter is a record of constructive 
achievement of which we should all be 
proud President Ewing and Manager 
Williams gave much of their time to this 
undertaking and did most remarkable 
service. Among our friends in Washing- 
ton their praises are sounded on every 
hand. No less striking is the fact that 
the work has been done at a minimum 
expense 

In expressing the gratitude of your 
committee [| must first pay tribute to 
Senator McKellar, of Tennessee. He is 
the original friend of the publishers for 
he took up our cause in 1917 when we 
were being assailed by unfriendly leaders 
in the House of Represent atives and un- 
fair information from the Post Office 
Department. His unceasing attention and 
support of the 1920 rates has made it 
possible for publishers to enjoy this re- 
duction beginning July 1. I do not 
qualify the statement when I say he is 
deserving of the major part of the credit 
for this reduction. Last December he 
assured me he would accord to Senator 
Moses full credit for the 1920 amendment 
if Moses would, as a member of the 


ma- 
jority, introduce it. 1 immediately com- 
municated this to Senator Moses. In the 
House, the vigilance of Representative 
Aswell, Byrnes and Kincheloe was most 
effective when assistance was vital, 
Senator Moses, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee, at the psychological 


moment in the conferees’ deadlock, offered 
the compromise on second class rates 
which was finally accepted and his inter- 
est In attempting to work out satisfactory 
legislation is greatly appreciated. Since 
1925 he has privately expressed himself 
to us as friendly to this move, but the 
Post Office Department and the White 
House were hostile to it, making the 
situation a delicate one for the New 
Hampshire Senator. 

The effective cooperation made possible 
by the American Publishers Conference 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. This 
body into existence at the sugges- 
tion of the late President Harding, him- 

newspaper publisher. During the 
last phases of our efforts since Congress 
met in December the Conference has been 
composed of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, National Publishers Associa- 
tion, Agricultural Publishers Association, 
Associated Business Papers, Inland Daily 


came 


selt a 


Press Association, in addition to the 
S. N. P. A. The wisdom of organizing 
this conference and the adherence of the 
S. N. P. A. as one of the units from the 


beginning is fully justified by accomplish- 
ments 

It must not be assumed that S. N. 
P. A. members have no further interest 
in second-class rates. We must be pre- 
pared to defend ourselves against efforts 
at the next and succeeding Congresses 
to ineré the rates back to war-time or 
higher level. Predictions are made that 
further deficits will be incurred by the 
Post Office Department because of in- 
creases in wages and additional allow- 
ances to the railroads for hauling the 


"Ase 


mails. Certainly we should be as vigilant 
in the future as we have been in the past, 
and I recommend the continuance of the 
S. N. P. A. Postal Committee. 


I want to urge that all S. N. P. A. 
members return to the postal service as 
much tonnage as possible. This reduc- 
tion in rates was secured partly upon the 
assurance that it would not mean a large 
loss to the govérnment in revenue be- 
cause much tonnage would come back to 
the service because of lower rates. [I 
wish to urge that all S. N. P. A. publish- 
ers direct their circulation departments to 
survey their present distributing facilities 
on July 1 and turn back to the postal 
service as much tonnage as they find it 
profitable and equitable to change, 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF $1,500,000 PLANT JUST COMPLETED FOR 
ROCHESTER (N. Y.) TIMES-UNION 





























Bronze and marble decorate the public contact room just inside the main 


entrance. The inverted lamps are a touch unusual in newspaper offices. - é : 
One end of the office of Frank E. Gannett, editor and proprietor of the Times- 


Union. Similar panelled walls are used in other executive offices. 


All-steel desks are used in the editorial department. Large cabinets give easy 
access to reference works, and copy goes to the composing room by pneumatic 
tubes. Note the glass shoes that protect the ship linoleum floor covering from 
marks of the desk feet. Composing machines are ranged back to back, minimizing waste of floor 
space. The composing room is illuminated by abundant natural and artificial 
light. 


Plenty of desk and elbow room is afforded the advertising department staff. Dispatch conveyors connect the press deliveries with the steel mailing tables, 
Cuts, mats, copy and records are kept in files adjacent to the manager’s office. designed for quick handling of papers and of open construction, easily kept 
in the upper right corner. clean. 
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ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION OPENS NEW HOME 


Structure Costing $1,500,000 Combines Efficiency with Beauty—Site Is on Subway Tracks Connect- 
ing All Railroads—Provision Made for Growth 


By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


LECTURE in Indiana limestone 

and Tennessee marble on all that is 
modern in newspaper construction was 
formally presented to citizens of Roches- 
ter last week, when city officials set in 
motion the presses in the new $1,500,000 
home of the Rochester (N. Y.) Times- 
Union, one of the 13 newspapers owned 
by Frank E. Gannett. 

It was appreciated by thousands and 
will continue to be through the years, 
this solid living lecture; and those at- 
tending the opening day noted particularly 
the graceful blending of utility and beauty 
in the lighter phrases of wrought iron, 
carved stone, other bits of architectural 
ornamentation and the sterner prose sen- 
tences of steel and cement in working 
quarters of the building. 

On the visitors’ gallery, shifting crowds 
stood during daylight hours watching the 
12-unit straight-line Goss press throbbing 
out editions at the rate of 160,000 48-page 
papers an hour. 

Upstairs on the fourth floor in a 
flower-filled private office Mr. Gannett sat 
behind his wide glass-topped desk, an- 
swering frequent telephoned congratula- 
tions and rising with smiles to shake the 
hand of some local friend who had looked 
over the new building and wished to say 
a word of appreciation in person to its 
owner. 

“I’m afraid the men trying to please 
me were a little too extravagant,” Mr. 
Gannett confides, as he shows the visitor 
the suite arranged for the publisher of 
the Times-Union and the president of the 
Gannett Newspapers. Four offices are 
given over to this one suite on the fourth 
and at present the top floor of the Times- 
Union home. Steel girders have been 
capped at the fourth floor now, but the 
building is so constructed that when need 
arises it can spring 12 more stories 
toward the sky. Next to Mr. Gannett’s 
own office is that of Leroy E. Snyder, his 
assistant. His secretary has her own 
office, and there is a reception office near- 
est the elevators, presided over by two 
women clerks. 

Through tall broad east windows of 
Mr. Gannett’s office one sees the swirl- 
ing rapids of the Genesee river which 
flows through the center of the city. 
Toward the north is the main business 
section, a block away. 

From _ between 








to Rochester to look over the building, 
Mr. Gannett introduced me to Roy C. 
Kates, general manager, and Major 
Alfred Birdsall, mechanical superintend- 
ent of the Gannett Newspapers. With 
them as guides, I went from top floor 
to subbasement. On every floor there 
is something to be enthusiastic about, 
but to the practical publisher the sub- 
basement, used for paper storage, is per- 
haps the greatest marvel. 

Some years ago, following a successful 
campaign by the Times-Union and the 
other Rochester papers, the city voted to 
roof over the unused and dry Erie canal 
and make it a subway to handle interur- 
ban trolley traffic and serve as a con- 
necting link for freight between the dif- 
ferent railroads serving the city. That 
was done, and today, the Times-Union’s 
new building stands directly on the sub- 
way, a site which affords it factory trans- 
portation facilities while in the center of 
the city. Newsprint is brought in car- 
loads on a private spur directly to the 
newspaper’s basement, storeroom, which 
measures 165x75 feet. 

The Times-Union eats up about 55 rolls 
of newsprint a day and the stream of 
freight cars to the storeroom is fairly 


continuous. Handling this rapid con- 
sumption of raw material presented a 
problem which has been successfully 


solved. At newsprint mills, Major Bird- 
sall noted that they used Ellwell-Parker 
electric trucks to move paper rolls, and 
consequently when the Times-Union plant 
was being built he suggested that a track 
system which was being installed should 
be scrapped and one of these trucks pur- 
chased instead. The truck costs $5,000, 
but, it is considered by the management to 
be well worth the initial investment. 

One man, operating the electric truck, 
can unload a freight car holding between 
45 and 50 rolls in two hours. Run by 
storage batteries which are charged each 
night, the operating expenses of the truck 
amount to practically nothing, and ac- 
cording to Major Birdsall, it is worth 
the services of five men. The truck is 
so designed that it moves easily in and 
out among paper rolls in the storeroom. 
3y working levers, the body can be low- 
ered and a roll of paper taken on by the 


operator without any human assistance. 

This same basement is noteworthy for 
its ink room, which will eventually be 
finished in white enamel. Because of the 
proximity of the railroad tracks, ink can 
be pumped direct from tank cars into 
the tanks in this room, completely avoid- 
ing the nuisance and dirt incident to use 


of reg Tanks in the room are built 
to store 12,500 gallons of ink, a_year’s 
supply. When ink is put into the Times- 


Union plant, a steam pipe is run direct 
from the building to the tank car where 
it is run through other pipes to bring the 
temperature of the ink up to 90 degrees. 
Then pumps are connected up and in an 
hour and a half the ink has been trans- 
ferred from the car to the tanks. By 
this method, the newspaper gets all the 
ink, and a residue is not sent back to the 
factory as sometimes it is inside drums 
only partially emptied at newspaper of- 
fices. The ink room's temperature is kept 
steadily at 75 degrees, which Major Bird- 
sall said had been found to be the best 
heat to insure an easy flow to the presses. 

To follow these raw materials, ink and 
paper, one moves up to the press room 
which is on the street level, with a reel 
room below. The paper rolls, carried by 
the electric truck, slide on to an elevator 
and are hoisted up to the reel room. The 
elevator is so constructed that on reach- 
ing the upper level it is tilted to an angle 
and the paper rolls off across a catch on 
the floor which releases the elevator send- 
ing it down below for another load. 

It is small wonder that the six tall 
plate glass windows 14 feet wide, which 
flood the pressroom with sunlight draw a 
crowd of people. When the different 
units of the big Goss press are in action 
the sight is enough to thrill even the 
dullest layman. The press stretches al- 
most the entire length of the room, 115 
feet. Cline controls and Cline reels are 
used. From the reel room floor to the 
press room ceiling it is 40 feet, and be- 
tween the reel room and the press gal- 
lery it is 12 feet, allowing ample room 
for shunting the paper rolls into place for 
automatic reeling. There are four stair- 
ways and two brass sliding poles con- 
necting press level and reel room. Along 
the press gallery an Eagle belt conveyor 


runs, carrying the stereotype plates which 
are dropped down from the foundry on 
the second floor by elevator. 

Finished papers are transported from 
the press room to the mail room on the 
same level by four Cutler-Hammer con- 
veyors. For adjusting these overhead 
conveyors and for washing the high win- 
dows, Major Birdsall designed an over- 
head trolley system on the cars of which 
a man can propel himself to any part of 
the room. Mr. Gannett has given the 
name of “Majorettes” to these cars in 
honor of the man who devised the sys- 
tem 

The extra height of the press room 
provides a mezzanine floor the front of 
which is occupied by the circulation and 
promotion departments and the rear by 
the mailing room. The papers drop from 
the conveyors on to steel tables where 
they are bundled and transported by a 
moving belt to two chutes down which 
they slide to the loading platform, where 
six trucks can line up at once. Jay M. 
Donnovan, the promotion manager, and 
Frank A. Roberts, circulation manager, 
have private offices on this mezzanine 
level. Quarters are also provided for 
the newsboys on this mezzanine. 

The editorial and business offices are 
on the second floor of the building, di- 
vided by a foyer with an information 
counter. The business office is at the 
east front of the building and the editorial 
department in the rear. Mr. Kates has 
his office on this floor, and there are 
private offices also for Ernest P. Gosling, 
advertising manager, 
tional advertising manager, and Fred A. 
Glover, auditor. The offices of Mr. Kates 
and Mr. Glover are particularly impres- 
sive with their light oak trim and etch- 
ings by Lee Hankey and Luigini on the 
wall. 

While M. V. Atwood, managing editor 
of the Times-Union, is of the type who 
during business hours may usually be 
found in the composing room supervising 
the make-up of the paper, he has his own 
private sanctum on this floor, overlooking 
the city room, which provides light and 
roomy quarters for a staff of 24. The 
universal copy desk system is followed, 
and the reporters’ desks are grouped 
closely around that of the city editor. 
One corner of the city room is parti- 
tioned off behind 





huge baskets of 
flowers, gifts to 
Mr. Gannett from 
fellow townsmen, 
later removed and 
given the sick in 
local hospitals, two 
large photographs 
in hand-tooled red 
leather frames are 
visible. Those ask- 
ing are told they 
are of Mrs. Frank 
Gannett, his wife, 
and his mother, 
Mrs. Joseph 
Charles Gannett, 
who did not live to 
see her son’s latest 
ttumph. On _ the 
Walls of this office 
and others of the 
building are beauti- 
ful etchings  col- 
lected by Mr. 
Snyder a connis- 
seur of the art. Be- 
hind Mr. Gannett’s 
desk a gilded 
horseshoe hangs a 
lucky gift to the 
fauding’s owner 
Tom the Rochester 
emocrat & 
Chronicle, a paper 
subsequently 
Purchased. 


The day I came 








Marble and limestone exterior of the new Rochester Times-Union plant 


sound-proof plate 
glass and there the 
automatic printer 
machines and 
Morse wires are 
located. With the 
ceiling covered 
with celotex prep- 
aration, the city 
room is remark- 
ably quiet, even 
during the rush of 
edition time. 

The editorial 
room is connected 
with the composing 
room by two sets 
of pneumatic tubes 
and also by a small 
individual electric 
elevator. The lat- 
ter was Mr. Gan- 
nett’s idea. As a 
former city editor 
he remembered the 
steps required run- 


ning from city 
room to composing 
room, and while 


the stairs are still 
handy, the elevator 
is quicker and less 
wearing on the 
men. One set of 
pneumatic tubes 
are placed near the 
(Continued on 


page 70) 





Neil Murphy, na-. 
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PUBLISHERS SOUNDED ON A. N. A. SURVEY PLAN 


Informal Meeting Held at New York to Consider Possibility of Taking Over Batten System, Developed 
by Grisell—Ogle Now Managing Director of Advertisers’ Group 


AN informal meeting was held June 7 
at. the Hotel Belmont, New York, 
between officials of the Association of 
National Advertisers and a group of 
newspaper publishers to consider the 
possibility of the latter financing a survey 
of daily paper markets under A. N. A. 
sponsorship. 

While nothing was decided at the meet- 
ing, the publishers attending were asked 
to consider the advisability of adopting 
what is known as the Batten System of 
Market Inde xing and Surveying for the 
purpose of making a nation-wide survey 
of newspaper markets to be financed by a 
limited group of newspaper publishers at 
a cost of $100,000 a year. The A. N. A. 
would not share in the cost of making 
the survey, but it was argued that the 
fact that it was-made under the asso- 
ciation’s supervision would lend it author- 
ity and an air of impartiality which could 
not otherwise be achieved. 

The meeting in New York followed a 
resolution passed at the recent Cleveland 
convention of the association and pre- 
viously reported by Eprror & PUBLISHER. 
A survey financed by agricultural pub- 
lishers is now under way, and a meeting 
similar to that with the newspaper pub- 
lishers was held with magazine men on 
June 8. 

The A. N. A. gave out a statement on 
the magazine meeting but refused to dis- 
cuss the newspaper affair, details of 
which were obtained by Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER from other sources. 

Newspapers represented at the meeting 
included: Cleveland Plain Dealer, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Detroit Free Press, Boston 


American, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
New York Times, New York World, 
New York Herald Tribune, New York 
Telegram, and the Paul Block news- 
papers. 

The idea of the A. N. A. research 
department was explained to the pub- 
lishers and then T. O. Grisell, who 


devised the Batten system, explained its 


merits. Should the publishers and the 
A. N. A. agree to adopt the Batten 
system, surveys made under its methods, 


would have to continue use of that name, 
according to arrangements with the 
George Batten Company, which now con- 
trels it. Should an agreement be reached, 
the George Batten Company would sell 
the system to the A. N. A. for a flat 
sum, with the proviso that its name be 
kept, the publishers were told. 

Mr. Grisell has explained that the 
Batten system “definitely insures the 
elimination of waste due to the common 
failure to account for overlapping circula- 
tions originating in different cities,” and 
has added: 

“To illustrate: Under the usual adver- 
tising practice it has been customary to 
charge all advertising in New York 
newspapers against sales made in metro- 
politan New York. Likewisg money 
spent for space in Albany was charged 
against Albany sales. 

“As a matter of fact, much of New 
York’s circulation goes into the Albany 


area, while practically all of Albany’s 
circulation remains within the Albany 
local area. This resulted in the adver- 
tiser actually spending less in the New 


York market than he intended and more 
in Albany than the sales task warranted. 

“Our system insures to the greatest 
practical extent the elimination of this 
overlap in expenditures. Charges against 
local budgets originated in an analysis 
of the distribution of circulation of the 
mediums used. It is now possible for us 
to put approximately the exact amount 
of effort against each market that a 
balanced budget justifies. 

“In many appropriations this method 
results in an increase in efficiency rang- 
ing from 20 to 40 per cent. This in- 
creased efficiency may be converted into 
savings or into additional advertising 
effort. Our experience has been that the 








sales increase resulting from such scien- 
tic space buying usually justifies a con- 
comitant increase in advertising appro- 
priation.” 

Virtually all 60 clients of the George 
Batten Company now use the Batten 
system. It was brought to the attention 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers by S. E. Conybeare, advertising 
manager of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, and former A. N. A. president. 
The Batten index is set up by counties 
and assembled under trading areas, as 
broken down by newspaper circulations 
into 312 different sections of the country, 
each requiring its own budgeting of cam- 
paign expenditures. 

Opinion of publishers attending the 
meeting was said to have been divided 
regarding the advisability of financing 
the Batten System as sponsored by 
A. N. A. On the one hand it was con- 
tended that the plan provided a solution 
for the many different surveys now being 
made by individual newspapers which are 
sometimes discounted by advertisers as 
prejudiced. Others, however, were of 
the opinion that should too great author- 
ity be given to an association like the 
A. N. A., there was no telling where 
it would lead to. The possibility of a 
group like A. N. A. attempting to dictate 


rates as a result of statistics gained 
through the Batten System was sug- 
gested. 


“The newspapers are capable of tend- 
ing their own business, including surveys,” 
was what the latter group maintained. 

Ten magazine men met with members 
of the A. N. A. research council. A 
statement subsequently issued said that 
the general matter of information on cir- 
culation, including the question of dupli- 
cation, received the most consideration. 

Everett R. Smith, of the Fuller Brush 
Company, chairman of the research coun- 
cil, opened the discussion by referring to 
the contradictory and uncorrelated data 
which every advertising manager faces in 
the mass of printed matter and solicita- 
tion facts now presented to him by pub- 
lishers. 

Paul Block, representing Pictorial Re- 
view, spoke of the “unselective buying” 
by most advertisers of so much circula- 
tion without regard to the quality of that 
circulation. Members present admitted 
this indictment of space-buying on the 
basis of rate per page per 1,000 and ris- 
ing circulation. At the same time, 1t was 
pointed out that one of the functions of 
A. N. A., and one in which it was mak- 
ing rapid strides, is getting members to 
think in terms of quality as well as of 
quantity in considering circulation of all 
types of media. 

The magazine publishers, according to 
A. N. A. officials, endorsed the effort to 
get at the facts of circulation and testi- 
fied that, co-operation between advertisers 
and publishers having been advantageous 
to both groups in the past, they be- 
lieved it could be even more so in future. 
Submission of projects to the A. N. A. 
Research Bureau before rather than after 
such projects have been completed and 
published, for constructive criticism of 
methods employed and ascertainment that 
the kind of information sought will be of 
greatest value to advertisers was sug- 
gested in the interest of greater economy. 

The A. N. A. executive commitee meet- 
ing in New Y ork last week voted to give 
Arthur H. Ogle, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, the additional title of 

managing director. The innovation was 
necessitated by the past and contemplated 
expansion of the group’s operations, 
which, among other things, includes a 
greatly enlarged research program. 

Mr. Ogle succeeded Robert K. Leavitt 
as secretary-treasurer of the association 
in December, 1926. He was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Wahl Com- 
pany. A graduate of the University of 
Illinois, he wears a Phi Beta Kappa key, 


the highest possible scholastic award. 
During the war he served in France as 
captain of infantry. 

The managing director of A. N. A. 
has always been keenly interested in re- 
search work, particularly as it concerns 
advertising. He was for three years with 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., as research man 
and account execuive. 

It was Mr. Ogle who set up the A. 
N. A. Research Council, to evaluate all 
research done by others in the light of 
the needs of association members, to sug- 
gest types and kinds of research, and also 
to make certain researches when they are 
not covered by other organizations. Mr. 
Ogle obtained the co-operation of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover in working 
out a plan of trading areas, which will 
serve not only as a basis of sales and 
advertising effort, but also as a basis for 
marketing studies. 

He was not in New York this week 
and could not be reached for a statement 
regarding plans for the newspaper mar- 
ket survey. He was in St. Louis at- 
tending the convention of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 

Members of the executive committee of 
A. N. A. attending the New York meet- 
ings last week included: William A. Hart, 
director of advertising of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., and A. N. A. presi- 
dent ; Everett R. Smith, advertising man- 
ager of the Fuller Brush Company, and 
A. N. A. vice-president; Merle Banker 
Bates, advertising manager of Life 
Savers, Inc.; S. E. Conybeare, assistant 
sales manager in charge of advertising 
of the Armstrong Cork Company, and 
William F. Earls, advertising manager of 
the general division of the United States 
Rubber Company. 


I. C. C. HOLDS HEARINGS 
ON PAPER TRUCKING 


W. J. Mathey of A. N. P. A. Repre- 
sented New York Publishers in 
Freight Case—Decision 
in November 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held a series of hearings in New York 
City beginning on May 22 and ending on 
June 11 before Commissioner Porter and 
Examiner Ames, to investigate the entire 
situation as to trucking newsprint per- 
formed by or in behalf of the railroads in 
New York City. 

Approximately six years ago certain 
lines which reach New York from the 
West via Jersey City, being faced with a 
congestion of their pier facilities, evolved 
a plan whereby freight arriving over those 
lines would be unloaded direct from the 
cars to motor trucks and carted from the 
car door to the place of business of vari- 
our consignees in Manhattan, thereby 
avoiding a rehandling at the pier stations 
and obviating the necessity of lightering 
or floating the freight across the harbor 
from Jersey City. 

About two years ago the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad estab- 
lished a similar plan on freight arriving 
at its Harlem River terminal, whereupon 
they succeeded in securing the movement 
of approximately 100,000 tons of newsprint 
paper which previously had moved over 
another line. Under the new plan there 
was a saving of time in transit and dam- 
age to the paper, as well as a considerable 
saving in the cartage rates. In view of 
the fact that the railroads paid its contract 
truckmen for loading the freight from the 
cars on to the trucks, this meant that the 
consignees were not faced with the load- 
ing expense. In the case of New York 
City newspapers, this meant a saving of 
approximately $50,000 per year. 

Shortly after this arrangement was in- 
stituted by the New Haven, other lines 
which did not have the arrangement in 


effect and which had lost traffic on that 
account commenced an agitation to have 
the arrangement discontinued. In June of 
last year the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission instituted a general investigation 
into the legality of the practices. In 
March of this year the railroads finally 
decided to cancel the arrangement. Tar- 
iffs to carry out this purpose were filed 
to take effect April 25, 1928, but on pro- 
test of the Publishers’ Association of 
New York City and others the effective 
date of the cancellation was suspended 
until Noy. 25, 1928, and the case as- 
signed for hearing in New York. 

At the hearings the publishers were 
represented by J. Mathey, traffic 
manager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and Parker 
McCollester, attorney. The railroads put 
on many witnesses in an attempt to prove 
that the cancellation was justified. Their 
efforts were opposed by the Publishers 
Association, the Merchants Association of 
New York, the Shippers Conference of 
Greater New York and various individual 
shippers and consignees. The Port au- 
thority also opposed the cancellation of 
the arrangements, but offered a compro- 
mise whereby the loading charge would 
be added to the rate. The suggestion was 
not satisfactory to the publishers. The 
witnesses for the publishers were Mr. 
Mathey, who gave a general history of 
the arrangements and dealt with other 
angles of the proposal. He strongly ad- 
vocated the retention of the present ar- 
rangements, not only from the standpoint 
of the selfish interest of the publishers, 
but also urged that the present arrange- 
ment was of great economic value to all 
shippers and consignees in the Port. Mr. 
Mathey also advocated a greater use of 
trucking facilities and suggested that the 
publishers who own their own trucks and 
who were willing to go to Harlem River 
or Jersey City for their freight be given 
an allowance for performing this work 
for the railroads. This latter proposition 
was endorsed by the independent truck- 
men represented by the Merchants Truck- 
men Bureau. G. F. Hufnagel, purchas- 
ing agent of the New York Herald Trib- 
une and J. J. Brown, traffic manager of 
the New York Daily News, also gave tes- 
timony as to trucking arrangements and 
practices as they affected their own indi- 
vidual papers. 

“Since this nbint is one which in- 
volves various other collateral questions, 
it is unlikely that the Commission will 
pass on the question prior to Nov. 25, 
and it is hoped that the railroads will 
agree to further extend the effective date 
of their tariffs until such time as the 
Commission may render its decision,” Mr. 
Mathey stated. 


ADVERTISERS SET DATE 
The Association of National Adver- 
tisers last week decided to hold its next 
annual convention in Atlantic City, Oct. 
29-31. The hotel will be selected at the 
next meeting of the A. N. A. executive 
committee at Atlantic City, July 27. 


CONDUCTS ¢ COOKING SCHOOL 


The Denver (Col.) Post, during the 
week of June 4-9 is conducting a free 
cooking school, at the city auditorium. 
At each session 50 market baskets filled 
with choice groceries are given away, the 
winners decided by drawing from the 
numbered coupons torn from entrance 
tickets. The Post is also conducting 4 
“Just Kids Safety Club.” 


$3,500 GROWS TO $13,000 


Spending $3,500 in newspaper adver- 
tising, the Cambridge Medicine Company, 
Cambridge, Minn., claims to do an an- 
nual business of $13,000. Advertising is 
placed direct with newspapers in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota. 
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J. DAVID STERN BUYS PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Price Undisclosed but Believed to Be Near $2,000,000—New Owner Formerly Worked on Record and 
Now Publishes Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post—Ends Wanamaker Newspaper Control in City 


NNOUNCEMENT of the sale of the 

Philadelphia Record to J. David Stern, 
editor and publisher of the Camden (N. 
J.) Morning Post and the Camden Eve- 
ning Courier, June 8, removes from the 
newspaper field in that city the last 
vestige of control by the Wanamaker in- 














J. David Stern 


terests, which had been conspicuous, 
though inactive, in Philadelphia news- 
paperdom for many years. 

These interests controlled, at one 
the North American, the Evening 
graph, the Press and the Record. All of 
them, excepting the Record, were 
“scrapped” after their purchase by Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, who directs at this time, in 
addition to his magazines, the Public 
Ledger and the Evening Public Ledger. 
Some months ago he discontinued the 
Illustrated Sun, a morning daily tabloid 
edition. 

The Record was purchased by Mr. 
Stern from the estate of the late Rodman 
Wanamaker, who had succeeded to the 
newspaper holdings of his brother, the 
late Thomas B. Wanamaker. The price 
paid was not announced, but it is under- 
stood that several months before his 
death, Rodman Wanamaker declined an 
offer of $2,000,000 for the Record, which 
is the only Democratic daily newspaper 
in the eastern part of Pennsylvania and 
which, as such, has for many years been 
the mouthpiece of Pennsylvania De- 
mocracy. 

Mr. Stern is an independent Republi- 
can, supporting at times in his Camden 
newspapers Democratic candidates “when 
they seemed best fitted for the jobs they 
were seeking.” 

He plans to continue the Record as a 
Democratic newspaper, without change 
in its policy and with only such changes 
in its staff organization “that might be 
necessary.” 

“New ownership of the Record im- 
plies no change in editorial policy,” Mr. 
Stern announced, at the same time stating 
that the new interests, represented by the 
Courier-Post Publishing Company of 
which he is the head, will not assume 
active management of the Record until 
July 1. At that time, he told a represent- 
ative of Enitor & PustisHer, he will 
make 2 statement concerning his plans 
and policies. 

“My purchase of the Record,” said Mr. 
Stern, “in no way affects my active in- 
terest and control of the Courier-Post 
Company, publisher of the Morning Post 
and the Evening Courier. Both these 
Papers will continue to have my best 


time, 


Tele- 


effort and attention.” 
Mr. Stern announced that Rowe 
Stewart, president of the Philadelphia 
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will con 
Stewart is 
Advertising 
associated 


Record Publishing Company, 
tinue in that position. Mr. 
secretary of the International 
Association. He has been 
with the Record except for a lapse of 
several years, for a period of about 34 
years. In fact, he was an office boy at 
the Record under William M. Singerly, 
who had purchased it in 1877 and had 
conducted it until his death in 1898. Mr. 
Stern, the new owner, some years ago 
was an advertising solicitor on the 
Record staff 

“Sale of the Record,” said Mr. 
Stewart, “marks its transfer from a so- 
called absentee ownership to one that will 
be conspicuously personal and active. I 
have spent the greater part of my life on 
the Record. Mr. Stern worked with me 
at one time here and I know his sincere 
interest in making the Record a worth- 
while newspaper. 

“Under previous control the personal 
element was lacking, insofar as active 
participation in its affairs by its owners 
was concerned. The last trace of person- 
al ownership-management vanished with 
the death of Mr. Singerly. That 
‘absentee’ policy will now be reversed 
and their will be from now on a very 
apparent active personal interest in the 
publication on the part of its owner and 
his associates. 

“There is no plan in mind either to 
change the Record policy or to shake-up 
its staff. True, we intend to supplement 
the staff where we find any trace of 
weakness, but virtually all of the old 
staff members, many of whom have been 
with us all of their lives, will be re- 
tained. Their loyalty is appreciated and 
will be capitalized. We are determined 
to get out the best morning newspaper 
possible and we intend to spare no ex- 
pense in making the record a very suc- 
cessful morning newspaper. 

“Its purchase does not represent con- 
trol by any interests outside the news- 
paper profession. Mr. Stern is acting for 
himself and his newspaper associates. 
We all recognize there is a distinctive 
field for the Record and we intend to 
develop it with larger energy and more 
money than ever before.” 

Mr. Stern, the new owner of the 
Record, began newspaper work as a cub 
reporter on the Public Ledger in 1908. 
He served in the news room, business 
and advertising offices of the Record, the 
‘vening Bulletin and the North Ameri- 
can. He left the Record in 1919 to go 
West, where he worked on the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, Seattle Star and other 
newspapers. 

Subsequently and successively he be- 
came general manager of the Providence 
(R. 1.) News, publisher of the New 
Brunswick (N. J.) Times and editor and 
publisher of the Springfield (Ill.) News 
and Record. He sold his Springfield 
newspapers in 1919 and purchased the 
Camden Courier. In 1926 he took over 
the Camden Post-Telegram, which was 
transferred to the morning field as the 
Morning Post-Telegram, now the Morn- 
ing Post. 

The Philadelphia Record 
lished as The Public 
William J. Swain, one of the two sons of 
William M. Swain, who sold the Public 
Ledger to George W. Childs. It origi- 
nally was a four-page newspaper, contain- 
ing 24 columns and was designed by Mr. 
Swain himself much in the same makeup 
as the Public Ledger—a _ resemblence 
which he tried to follow for seven years. 
He never was in favor of the sale of the 
Public Ledger by his father. 

When Mr. Swain sold the Public 
Record in 1877 to Mr. Singerly, the latter 
changed its name to the Record and re- 
duced the price from two cents to one 
cent. 


was estab- 
Record in 1870 by 


Two years later Mr. Singerly changed 
the name of the newspaper to the Phila- 


delphia Record and doubled the size of 
its Saturday edition. There were then 
no Sunday editions, Saturday being the 


“big day” of the newspaper week. 





Rowe Stewart 


Soon thereafter, Mr. Singerly ac- 
quired the old Markoe Mansion on the 
present site of the Record building, at 


917 Chestnut street. He demolished that 
well-known home, built in 1811, and 
erected a “massive granite structure, six 
stories high, with a tower, which became 
one of the most interesting buildings in 
Philadelphia to the people of that time. 
It was considered marvellous that news 


dispatches were transmitted through a 
pneumatic tube from the telegraph 
offices at Tenth and Chestnut streets to 


the editorial rooms of the Record in 28 
seconds ! 

The first copy published in the new 
building appeared on June 19, 1882, and 
six days later the Record published its 
first Sunday edition. Soon thereafter 
two new presses were purchased and in- 
stalled. The circulation grew, two more 
presses were added, and the Record plant 
was described as “one of the finest in 
the country.’ 

Mr. Singerly vigorously espoused the 
cause of Democracy and in 1894, having 
become the head of the Democratic Party 
in Pennsylvania, ran for Governor, but 
was defeated by Daniel Hastings, a Re- 
publican. Singerly died March 6, 1898. 

At about this time the Record fought 
for fair dealing in the retail coal busi- 
ness by distributing coal to the public at 


cost. In Mr. Singerly’s lifetime the 
Record gave free Sunday concerts at 
Lemon Hill, in Fairmont Park. These 


were the first Sunday concerts ever given 
in Philadelphia. They still continue. 
After a brief receivership in charge of 
George H. Earle, Jr., and Richard Y 
Cooke, the Record was sold for upwards 
of $3,000,000 to the newly organized 
Record Publishing Company, in which 
Thomas B. Wanamaker was the chief 
stockholder. Theodore Wright became 
president and editor. John P. Dwyer 
succeeded Mr. Wright in the active man 
agement in 1912, when Mr. Wright's 
health began to fail. He became presi- 
dent and editor when Mr. Wright died, 
in 1924. At that time, Melville F. 


Ferguson became managing editor, and 
since editor. 
When Thomas B. Wanamaker died 


the newspaper became part of his estate, 
which was executed by his brother, the 
late Rodman Wanamaker, who, early in 
1927, took the property over himself. 


When he died in March of this year the 
Record passed to his estate. 

Throughout its history the Record has 
always been independent in its policies 
and opposed to all forms of corruption 
and injustice. It aided materially in the 
election of Rudolph Blankenburg as 
mayor and, within the last few years, 
brought about the collection of tolls on 
the Delaware River Bridge and effective- 
ly killed the suspicious municipal pro- 
posal to spend $100,000,000 for a water 
supply system of very dubious value. 

Present officers of the Record, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Stewart and Mr. Ferguson 
are Gordon H. Gilley, former advertis- 
ing manager of the John Wanamaker 
Store, in Philadelphia, managing editor ; 
W. H. H. Neville, formerly of the North 
American, advertising director; Jenks B. 
Robinson, former treasurer of the North 
American, treasurer and Henry J. Reb- 
man, an attorney, secretary. Thomas P. 
O'Neill is city editor. 


INDUSTRIAL “ADVERTISERS MEET 


Use of Advertising in Reducing Sell- 
ing Costs Chief Topic 


The Seventh annual convention of the 
National Industrial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion convened in St. Louis on Monday, 
June 11, for a three-day session. Adver- 
tising directors and executives of indus- 
trial plants in charge of merchandising 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Milwaukee 
and Cincinnati were in attendance. 


Harry T. Bussmann, president of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis, opened 
the sessions Monday morning. Ad- 


dresses of welcome were made by Mayor 


Miller and Walter Weisenburger, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
keynote address, “Can Industrial Adver- 
tising Reduce Selling Cost—and How?” 
was made by W. W. Galbreath of War- 
ren, QO. 

The regular weekly luncheon of the 


Advertising Club of St. Louis on Tues- 
day was omitted to accept an invitation 
to meet with the Association Tuesday 
noon. Bennett Chapple of Middletown, 
Ohio, former president of the N. 1. A. A., 
and one of the leaders in the industrial 
advertising movement, spoke. 

An exhibit of 500 panels, comprising 
the best advertising campaigns of the 
year, was on display during the conven- 
tion. 


BROADCASTING RACING NEWS 


Working in co-operation with the New 
York Evening World, the Associated 
Press started broadcasting racing news 
June 12, when a microphone was in- 
stalled at the Belmont track and a de- 
scription of events announced over the 
air by an Evening World expert. The 
A. P. and the Evening World are plan- 
ning to continue the practice, broadcast- 
ing all importé ant races. 


MONTANA PAPER SOLD 


Basin (Wyo.) Big Horn Count 
Rustler and the Basin (Wyo.) Republi 
can have been consolidated under the 
name of the Basin Republican-Rustler. 
P. P. Anderson of the Republican pur- 
chased the plant and subscription list of 
the Rustler from A. W. Coons, editor, 
who goes with the consolidated papers as 
news editor. The Rustler was the last 
Democratic paper in the Basin section. 


50 YEARS ON NEWSPAPERS 


Major Horace A. Hawkins, political 
writer for the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, recently celebrated his 50th 
year in newspaper work. He began as a 
printer’s devil on the Danville (Va.) 
News, May 24, 1878. 
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Romances of American Journalism 


Stories of Success Won by Leaders of the Press 


FROM messenger boy in Mobile, Ala, 
to owner of two influential news- 
papers in Louisiana and for two decades 
one of the most potent factors in Demo- 
cratic politics of the latter state is the 
long climb on the ladder of success, made 
by Colonel Robert Ewing, publisher of 
the New Orleans States and Shreveport 
Times. Next week, as president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion he will occupy the chair at the 
group’s annual convention next week at 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Most of his intimate associates call 
him “Bob.” Portly in physique and 
quick in action, he puts dynamic force 
into his work and play. 

He is one newspaper owner who has 
mixed politics and business for a quarter 
of a century and succeeded in both. While 
building up the New Orleans States he 
fought some of the hardest political 
battles a newspaper publisher ever en- 
countered. He did not always win. 
He sometimes “bucked” the Democratic 
machine of which he was a big cog, 
ranking second and next to the late 
Martin Behrman, for many years mayor 
of the Crescent City, and nominally the 
dominant one of the “Seventeen Ward 
Bosses” who controlled the politics and 
all the political jobs in New Orleans and 
many of those throughout the state. 
“Bob” has been a leader of them—the 
group which held their pow-wows at the 
Choctaw Club, something akin to New 
York City’s Tammany Wigwam. This 
club group has made and unmade con- 
gressmen, governors and United States 
Senators in Louisiana. 

Col. Ewing loves the smoke of battle 
in politics, just as he likes a “newspaper 
scrap” with a competitor. 

National Democratic committeeman 
from his state for many years, his politi- 
cal influence was more than state wide. 
I do not think he ever ran for public 
office, but for eight years he held a posi- 
tion as one of the seven tax collectors 
of New Orleans—a lucrative position. 

Popular with his friends, hated by his 
political enemies, he has always been an 
optimist—practical in his political and 
business view points, and loyal to his 
political followers and the newspaper men 
who work for him. 

Born in Mobile in 1859, he became a 
messenger boy in that city when 16 years 
old. He learned telegraphy and soon 
became an operator. His diligence and 
persistence won for him the job of man- 
ager of the Western Union telegraph 
office in Mobile and later he held a 
similar position in New Orleans. 

This position brought him into contact 
with newspaper men and he was drawn 
to their work. 

In 1887 he became telegraph editor of 
the New Orleans States and in 1893 be- 
came assistant business manager. Five 
years later he took full charge of the 
paper’s business department, and in 1900 
assumed complete control as publisher 
and owner. 

From the time he got full control he 
sought to build up the paper. He did it 
by hard licks. At one time all the 
English language dailies in New Orleans 
were published on Camp street, “News- 
paper Row.” About 1910 he decided to 
break out of the “row” and remodeled 
a building at the head of Camp street, 
facing Canal street, the “Broadway” of 
the city, and had the presses installed on 
the ground floor in full view of the 
public. 

Hie evidently figured the advertising 
thus gained would off-set the increased 
overhead, but a few years later went to 
a site several blocks away from this high 
rental district. 

Louisiana Republicans play little part 
in state politics, but the rock-ribbed 
Democrats for many years have been 
split into two factions—the “Machine” 
and the “Reformers.” 
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Col. Robert Ewing 


Drawn especially for Epitor & Pustisner by Seymour Marcus 


Ewing early in his newspaper career 
became a supporter of the former group. 

During the nineties and even a decade 
earlier New Orleans newspaper editors 
and publishers reveled in “personal 
journalism.” Ewing’s rival in the after- 
noon field was the late Dominick C-. 
O'Malley, a shrewd Irishman who owned 
the /tem, now published by Col. James M. 
Thomson. 

O'Malley for years “ran the town”’— 
that is, he was the real political “boss.” 
He was a good fighter and resourceful, 
and the States and the Item “fit it 
out” editorially. In 1905 O’Malley sold 
the Item to Mr. Thomson. 

Col. Ewing backed Mayor Behrman 
with zeal and the “Machine,” so-called, 
gave the city good streets, good side 
walks, a model water works plant, a 
sewage system, and otherwise expended 
many millions of dollars in modernizing 
a city whose householders were supplied 
with drinking water and that used for 
domestic purposes by 70,000 wooden 
cisterns. 

Col. Ewing used all the political in- 
fluence he could command in behalf of 
the Democratic party before and after 
the Baltimore convention that nominated 
Woodrow Wilson for president in 1912 
and helped to lead his state delegation 
to that city. 


Around 1910 he “broke” with most of 
the “machine” leaders and set up the 
state superintendent of public schools, 
J. B. Aswell, now in congress, for gov- 
ernor during a bitterly fought primary. 
Col. Ewing’s candidate was badly 
whipped. 

This incident illustrates Ewing’s way 
of doing things. He risked his political 
power in the fight, but no one of his 
business or political associates could per- 
suade him to change his course, after he 
had set his compass. 

When Behrman died several months 
ago, Col. Ewing’s political protege, R. J. 
O'Keefe became mayor. 

In 1908 Ewing decided he would take 
over the Shreveport Times, a morning 
paper. 

The Times was then controlled by a 
group of politicians and was going on the 
financial rocks, primarily because it was 
simply on “organ” of the group, Ewing 
obtained control at a low figure and at 
once began to turn a non-paying news- 
paper plant into an extremely profitable 
investment. 

In developing the Times Col. Ewing 
spent much of his time on trains riding 
back and forth between New Orleans and 
Shreveport and kept a watchful eye on 
all departments of both his papers. 

Always close to organized labor and 


the “common people,” Col. Ewing nego 
tiated satisfactory wage scales with his 
employes, union or otherwise. He is 
close in touch with the men who make 
his newspapers, from pressman and lino 
type operators to his editors and their 
reporters. 

A 24-hour working day was simply a 
day to him for many years, and at 68 he 
is still the same tireless dynamic force 
he was when he was under 50. 

“Work,” he often told the writer, who 
was one of his employes on the States 
and Shreveport Times, “is relaxation to 
the normal man. I have worked hard 
since I was a messenger boy and I expect 
to work. But all work and no play, saps 
human vitality—hence I play hard now 
and then. I like the game of Politics—I 
like to play it just as much as I do pub- 
lishing a newspaper. Every citizen owes 
it to himself and his community to take 
an active interest in politics. The man 
who does not lacks civic pride.” 

Retracing my steps, as it were, I find 
that from 1888 to 1892 Col. Ewing was 
superintendent of the fire alarm system 
of New Orleans and city electrician. He 
was the city’s fourth district tax collector 
for eight years, ending in 1908. 

From 1908 to 1919 he was the Louisiana 
national Democratic committeeman and a 
member of the executive committee of 
this body during the same period. In 1908 
he served in the Louisiana state consti- 
tutional convention. 

He is an Episcopalian, a Mason, a 
Shriner, and an Elk and belongs to many 
commercial, civic and social organiza- 
tions. He was married in 1888 to May 
Dunbrack, of Meaghers Grant, Novia 


Scotia. She died in 1904, leaving several 
children, one of whom is_ Robert 
Ewing IT. 


For more than 25 years “Bob” Ewing 
has been one of the best known citizens 
of his adopted city, and his unknown 
charities are many. 

His activities in connection with the 
Associated Press are well known to 
readers of Epiror & PUBLISHER. 

At the masthead of the editorial page 
of the States to-day stands this boxed 
declaration of policy: 

“The New Orleans States is an inde- 
pendent newspaper. It prints the news 
impartially. It supports what it believes 
to be right. It opposes what it believes 
to be wrong without regard to party 
politics.” 

Col. Ewing to-day is proud of his two 
newspapers. They are his handiwork and 
that of some long-time service aides, like 
J. Walker Ross, who for 20 years has 
been editor of the States. 

His many political contacts and long ex- 
perience have made Col. Ewing’s services 
extremely valuable to his follow publishers 
of the South in their fights for lower 
postal rates and against oppressive legisla- 
tion. For many years he served as chair- 
man of the postal committee of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Association, of 
which he has been a member since its 
establishment 26 years ago. 

His activities in postal and legislative 
matters often brought him into conflict 
with other newspaper men of different in- 
terests and creeds, but his long service 
was fittingly recognized by the S. N. P. 
A. last year when it elected him president. 

Two of his sons, John and James, are 
active on the Colonel’s newspapers and 
can usually be counted upon to win most 
of the best prizes in the annual S. N. P. 
A. golf contest. 

A hard fighter, Col. Ewing is also a 
good compromiser and quick to see the 
advantage of meeting a business com- 
petitor half-way or “ironing out” political 
differences which develop among leaders 
of his party. 

All in all “Boh” Ewing occupies an 
unique position as newspaper owner and 
political leader in New Orleans and 
Louisiana. 
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Weekdays....413,473 
Sundays .......7 11,349 


HE NET PAID SALE of The New York Times in May 
averaged 413,473 copies weekdays (an increase of 24,900 
over May, 1927) and 711,349 Sundays (an increase of 54,- 


000); average weekday and Sunday, 451,908 copies (an in- 
crease of 20,000). 


No other standard size New York newspaper has shown 
so great a gain of readers in the past two years as The Times. 
Intelligent readers increasingly prefer its complete, accurate, 


non-pa rtisan news. 





The New York Cimes 
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BRYAN PAYS HIGH 


& Publisher 


and The 
TRIBUTE TO NEWS 


MEN IN COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 





Richmond Publisher Awarded Honorary Degree by Ohio Uni- 
versity—Discusses Modern Trend Toward 
Consolidations 





| per gd STEWART BRYAN, publisher 
of the Richmond (Va.) News-Leader 
and retiring president of the American 
Newspaper Pub- 


lishers Associa- 
tion, paid high 
tribute to the 
newspaper pro- 


fession in an ad- 
dress delivered at 
the Ohio Uni- 
wersity commence- 
ment, Athens, O., 
Tuesday. 
Newspaper pub- 
fishers from vari- 
eur sections of 
the United States, 
five of whom are 
fellow directors 





Joun STEWART BRYAN 


with Mr. Bryan 
in the A. N. P. A., attended the cere- 
monies. 


At the conclusion of his address and 
the awarding of degrees and diplomas to 
about 400 undergraduates, Mr. Bryan re- 
ceived at the hands of President Elmer 
Burritt Bryan of the university the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. The 
only other honorary degree to be con- 
ferred was that of Doctor of Education, 
the recipient being Albert Leonard, of 
the class of 1888, superintendent of 
Schools at New Rochelle, N. Y. 

“It is not only the editor who makes 
the paper,” Mr. Bryan said in his ad- 
dress. “The cub reporter, the humble 
solicitor, the printer’s devil, the stereotype 
apprentice, the pressroom fly-boy, all are 
essential parts of this great machine, 
whose one and sole purpose is to turn 
on the light and tell the truth; as per- 
petual protagonists for freedom of 
thought by defending and extending the 
freedom of the press. As lantern-trim- 
mers for the conscience of man, as 
humble workers in the great lighthouses 
that throw across the world the beams 
of knowledge and the radiance of truth, 
I know today of no vocation which offers 
a greater field for dispelling deadly 
prejudice and enlarging life-giving liberty 
than that afforded by high-souled service 
through the press of the United States 
of America. 

“Even more certain than the presence 
of newspapers or the efficacy of advertis- 
ing is the assurance that as long as 
humanity endures there will be wrong 
to be righted, power to be withstood, 
truth to be told and manhood to be 
tested.” ; 

“Along with an unparalleled increase 
iin potential earnings for newspapers, 
Mr. Bryan said later, “has come an 
equally significant increase in ownerships. 
This phenomenon is called consolidation, 
which really means that a newspaper has 
changed its position from that of a 
purveyor of editorial comment to a pur- 
veyor of the widest possible information 
for news and the dissemination of ad- 
vertising. The increased cost of news- 
gathering associations has added im- 
mensly to the expensiveness of this field 
of operation. 

“The mounting costs of services de- 
manded by the public have outstripped 
the possibility of an average community 
to return adequate investment on papers 
that compete with one another. And the 
basis of this consolidation is, therefore, 
economic and not political. 

“In Cleveland, with 1,000,000 people, 
only the Plain Dealer remains in the 
morning field, and in St. Louis only the 
Globe-Democrat has survived this com- 
petitive condition. 

“In Detroit, with one and a quarter 
million people, there is only one morning 
paper, and so also in St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Portland (Ore.), Memphis, Mil- 
waukee, Louisville, Indianapolis, Toledo, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Worcester, 
Hartford, Baltimore, Richmond, Birming- 


ham, Des Moines, Houston, Dallas, San 
Antonio, Seattle, Atlanta. The populace 
avid for news must get its morning 
fillip from one paper or go uninformed. 

“Pittsburgh is a remarkable example 
of what is taking place. Fifteen years 
ago there were five morning papers in 
the Smoky City, five years ago there were 
three, and today there is only one morn- 
ing paper. 

“New York had seven morning papers 
in 1916 and has only four today. Phila- 
delphia had four morning papers in 1920 
and has only two today.” 

Newspaper men present for the cere- 
monies included Hilton Brown, publisher 
of the Indianapolis News; George M. 
Rogers, publisher, Cleveland Plam 
Dealer; Merrill C. Meigs, director of the 
Chicago-Herald Examiner ; Emory 
Thomason, co-owner with Mr. Bryan of 
the Tampa Tribune, the Greensboro (N. 
C.) Record and the Chicago Evening 
Journal; Fred W. Bush, publisher of the 
Athens Messenger; Arthur Johnson, pub- 
lisher of the Columbus Dispatch; Elbert 
H. Baker, president of the Cleveland 
Plaindealer Company; W. F. Wiley, 
editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer, and 
Charles H. Rembold, business manager, 
Richmond News-Leader. 

' 


TO CELEBRATE 20th YEAR 


Theta Sigma Phi Planning for Colum- 
bus Convention in 1929 


The convention celebrating the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of 
Theta Sigma Phi, national professional 
and honorary fraternity for women in 
journalism, will be held ‘n Columbus, 
O., in June, 1929, it was announced this 
week at the offices of the fraternity’s 
magazine, The Matrix, Washington. 

The Columbus Alumnae Chapter, of 
which most of the Columbus newspaper 
women are members, and Eta Chapter at 
Ohio State University will be hostesses 
to the convention. 

Theta Sigma Phi was founded at the 
University of Washington on April 8, 
1909. It now has 33 active chapters. 

The national officers of Theta Sigma 
Phi are: President, Mrs. Sara Lock- 
wood Williams, former associate profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of 
Missouri who retired from teaching upon 
her marriage to Dean Walter Williams 
of the University of Missouri; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Katherine Simonds Wens- 
burg, Omaha, advertising writer; secre- 
tary, Miss Edith D. Abbott of the Spo- 
kane Farmer; treasurer, Mrs. Jessie 
Olsen Pulcipher, Chicago. 


SUES FOR RENT 


John L. Duvall, former mayor of 
Indianapolis, has been made defendant in 
a suit for $6,000 judgment filed by the 
Century Building Corporation in connec- 
tion with rental for space leased in the 
Century building to house the /ndianap- 
olis Post, a newspaper launched by the 
former mayor several months ago. The 
paper went into the hands of a receiver 
shortly after its inception. The suit al- 
leges that the Post Publishing Company, 
headed by the ex-mayor, owes rental 
from October, 1927, up to this month. 


RESIGNS CITY JOB 


Because the publicity ideas of the city 
planning commission of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., did not satisfy him, Joseph W. 
Elmsley, secretary of the commission and 
city hall reporter for the Poughkeepsie 
Evening Star resigned his secretaryship 
last week. The commission gave out 
guarded statements concerning contem- 
plated improvements, and Elmsley held 
that the complete news should be released. 
Elmsley was appointed secretary of the 
commission at the suggestion of the mayor 





Fourth Estate 


for June 


PLANNING JOINT MEETING 


Lee Tuttle, editor of the Medford 
(Ore.) Daily News, has been appointed 
to represent the Oregon State Editorial 
Association in welcoming at the state 
line the California Press Association, 
headed by Governor Young, when it 
comes to Crater Lake on a 25. There 
will also be programs for the visitors 
at Medford and Ashland. Robert Ruhl, 
editor of the Medford Mail-Tribune, and 
Col. C. G. Thompson are arranging the 
programs in those two cities. 


WINS EDITORIAL PRIZE 


The Portland Oregonian has been 
awarded first prize of $50 in the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society contest 
for the best editorial published during 
the “Be Kind to Animals Week” this 
year. The Christian Science Monitor, 
joston, received second prize of $25. 
Paul R. Carmack of Boston received first 
prize of $50 for his cartoon in the Christian 
Science Monitor, and second prize of $25 
went to H. E. Larrimer, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., for his cartoon in the Fort Wayne 
News Sentinel. 


BUYS PLANT AND ANNEX 


The building in which the Edmonton 
(Alta.) Bulletin is published has been 
purchased by that paper, as well as a 
structure adjoining the Bulletin on the 
west, which will be remodeled to provide 
additional room for the paper’s staff. 
Property having 52 feet just opposite the 
Bulletin was also purchased to provide 
new quarters for the paper’s job printing 
plant. 
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1928 
PAPER PRODUCTION UP 


Five Months’ Total for Newsprint Re- 
flects Increased Canadian Manufacture 


Canadian mills produced 203,811 tons 
of newsprint in May and shipped 203,836 
tons, according to the current News 
Print Service Bureau bulletin. United 
States mills produced 126,010 tons and 
shipped 122,540. Canadian production 
for the first five months of 1928 is 
972,182 tons compared with 826,083 tons 
in 1927, an increase of 18 per cent. 
United States production dropped eight 
per cent, from 645,842 tons in 1927 to 
597,202 tons in 1928. 

North American production increased 
from 1,560,301 tons for the first five 
months of 1927 to 1,668,495 tons in 1928, 
a growth of about seven per cent. Mill 
stocks in the United States are 37,207 
tons; in Canada, 46,290 tons. 


S. F. CALL ISSUES GUIDE 


The annual vacation guide of the San 
Francisco Call has been completed. The 
booklet contains 72 pages with auto maps, 
illustrations, descriptions of the state's 
scenic features and a list of resorts with 
their accommodations, sports and terms, 


CORRECTION 


Last week Epitor & PUBLISHER incor- 
rectly stated that the Twin Falls (Idaho) 
News, was operating under a receiver 
instead of the Twin Falls Times, which 
has been under a receivership for some 
time. The News is in no way connected 
with the Times. 
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THE EVENING HERALD 


sells more copies daily than there 
are dwellings in the city. There is 
at least one HERALD for every 
family. Few newspapers in Amer- 
ica give such a complete coverage 
of their market, 


The total circulation of the HERALD is over 
43,000 copies 


which is 30% greater than that of the other Duluth 
Newspapers 


THE HERALD—Duluth’s Only Evening Newspaper 


New York 
Chicago 


as does the 








The following figures illustrate 
the splendid, practically 100% 
coverage of the HERALD in the 


Number of Dwellings 22,134 


Number of Heralds Sold 
in the City Alone . . 22,292 
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Editor 





Mayor John C. Lodge of De- 
troit setting off one of the 
fourteen aerial bombs that 
started the big event. 





26,000 school children were 
brought together in healthful, 
competitive sport, teaching 
the elements of fair-play and 
honest rivalry. 
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225,000 People Attend 
Belle Isle Field Meet 
Sponsored and Financed by 
The Detroit Free Press 






oe FRIDAY, June 1, 225,000 people together with about 26,000 
(xe tit, y children from the public schools of Detroit and the Detroit 
x), | metropolitan area gathered at Detroit's famous island park to 
celebrate the huge annual Field Meet conducted by the Detroit 


Board of Education and sponsored and financed by The Detroit Free Press. 


All of the huge task of publicizing this enterprise, arranging details, 
printing programs containing the names of thousands of contestants, 
checking the events and the awarding of thousands of dollars worth of 
prizes to Detroit's younger generation winning the various athletic 
events was handled by this newspaper. 


Here, we believe, is newspaper enterprise personified—an undertaking 
that brings a thoroughly good newspaper closer to the hearts and minds 
of the citizenry it serves—closer to the hearts and minds of the next 
generation of buyers, setting up clearly apparent and salutary mutual 
advantages between Free Press readers and its advertisers. 


The Detroit Sree Press 


CONKLIN, Inc 


Representatives 


VERREE & 
National 





New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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GANNETT GIVES IDEAS ON 


and The 


HITCHING 


DONKEY AND ELEPHANT TOGETHER 





His Philosophy of Editorial Freedom, He Says, Permits Owner- 
ship of Democratic and Republican Paper in Same 
Town—Not a “Combination Daily” 





OW he intends to run the Rochester 

(N. Y.) Times-Union and _ the 
Democrat & Chronicle and maintain the 
separate identities of each paper was ex- 
plained last week by Frank E. Gannett 
in a statement published June 8 under 
his signature announcing he pur- 
chased the latter newspaper. The Demo- 
crat & Chronicle is Republican in poli- 
tics, while the Times-Union, which Mr. 
Gannett has been publishing for 10 years, 
is independent with Democratic inclina- 
tions. 

In his statement, Mr. Gannett declared 
he had given his word to the principal 
owners of the Democrat & Chronicle 
when he bought it that it would be con- 
ducted as a distinct entity. 

“I promised,” he wrote, “that its 
policies of the past would be continued 
and its spirit be preserved and carried 
on. It must be a Republican paper, for 
that is what it always has been. Whether 
it agrees with my own personal views or 
not, does not matter. We will give its 
editor the utmost freedom to carry on 
in the spirit which has prevailed in its 
editorial offices for many years, and 
which has produced a paper that Ro- 
chester has supported with great loyalty. 

“Under the new arrangement, the 
editor of the Democrat & Chronicle will 
be able to express himself without dicta- 
tion from me. He will not have to obey 
orders. So long as he is intellectually 
honest, sincere, fair, tolerant and clean, 
there wili be no interference from me. 
True, he will have the counsel and ad- 
vice of the Gannett organization on news- 
paper matters, but in his broad general 

policies, he will have the utmost freedom, 
the freedom that every newspaper 
worker values most and has set as the 
ideal. 

“If the time should come that I shall 
desire to express my own opinion or 
differ with the editor’s policy, I shall 
be able to do so over my own signature, 
without ‘warping the spirit of the editor 
or the policy of his paper. The Demo- 
crat & Chronicle may never express my 
own persona! views. Again, it may 
happen to express views that agree with 
mine, 

“There is nothing dearer to all of us 
than freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press. Unless we can have full dis- 
cussion of issues, and all the light poss- 
ible on every subject, with all the fact 
that can be obtained, we cannot preserve 
this republic and our democracy cannot 
function. 

“In the past, we have had many 
partisan papers, so prejudiced and biased 
that the readers got only one side of any 
argument. We have progressed a long 
way from that intolerable condition. To- 
dav most reputable newspapers are edited 
without bias and prejudice, with the 
spirit of trying to give the reader the 
fullest information and full freedom of 
discussion. In acquiring the Democrat & 
Chronicle, I want to promise the people 
of Rochester that I will do all that I can 
to protect, encourage and foster this 
freedom of expression, this freedom of 
speech and of the press, for these are our 
most cherished liberties. 

“There will be an important question 
in the minds of many readers of the 
Democrat & Chronicle, arising from the 
fact that for 10 years I have been pub- 
lisher of the Rochester Times-Union 
and have now become the owner of the 
two leading newspapers of this city. The 
question is: How can one man operate 
two newspapers in the same town, each 
so distinctive in its characteristics, each 
with an attitude on public questions so 
unlike the other as that of the Democrat 
& Chronicle and the Times-Union? 
How can he do this and retain in each 
its individuality, its character, its par- 
ticular type of service, its personality (if 
one may use that term about an institu- 


tion) especially when the two news- 
papers are dissimilar in all these par- 
ticulars ? 

“T realize this is a difficult question to 
answer to the satisfaction of everyone. 
I answered it to my own satisfaction be- 
fore I persuaded myself that I should 
buy the Democrat & Chronicle. But in 
order to answer it to the community, it 
will be necessary for me to say a 
personal word about my own philosophy 
and my own attitude toward the profes- 
sion of publishing newspapers. 

“We hear a great deal now-a-days 
about the commercialism of America. 
Emil Ludwig, the celebrated German 
author, after touring America declared 
that Americans do not care fundamental- 
ly for money, but for accomplishment. I 
believe that is true concerning the great 
majority of those in business, professional 
and industrial life in America; and I feel 
that it is true concerning myself. 

“T have no political ambitions. I have 
no special interests to serve, no axes to 
grind. love newspaper work, not 
primarily for the profits that a success- 
ful newspaper brings to its publisher, 
but first of all for the possibilities it 
affords in service to the public and in 
promoting the general welfare. I can 
say in all candor that I have acquired 
the Democrat & Chronicle, not for 
mercenary or purely selfish purposes, nor 
to give myself power. I have bought 
the paper in order that the future of 
this great institution may be conserved 
and because I believe that through its 
ownership I may help more effectively to 
promote the welfare of the city. I am 
sincerely convinced that under one 
ownership, the Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle and the Times-Union, two 
strong newspapers, can accomplish more 
good, each be made more secure and thus 
of greater service to the city. 

“In such matters it is always easier to 
speak from experience than from one’s 
theories of what may happen. I know it 
is difficult to say what may be on other 
persons minds, but from many reports 
that have come to me, both directly and 
indirectly, in those cities in which I own 
either all of the newspapers or the only 
newspaper, the reading public and the 
advertisers are satisfied that this single 
ownership has not worked in any way to 
the detriment of the community or the 
business interests. On the contrary, |] 
have been made to feel, and do believe, 
that it has given to the community news- 
paper service of a higher quality, and 
has given the advertiser more for his 
money than was true in either case be- 
fore the existing situations were brought 
about. From what I have been able to 
learn of the public feeling in those cities 
to which I have referred, I am persuaded 
that the ideals concerning a newspaper’s 
service to its community, which I have 
tried to state have been measurably re- 
alized. 

“These are some of the reasons why 
I am approaching the new task which 
now confronts me with the confidence 
that I shall be able so to conduct the 
Democrat & Chronicle, as well as the 
Times-Union, that the interest of both 
properties, the general public welfare and 
the interests of readers and advertisers 
shall be conserved and promoted. 

“T desire to take advantage of this 
opportunity once more to assure the 
public of Rochester that I shall not use 
any newspaper of my own to promote 
selfish interests or ambitions, but that I 
shall do my utmost to make these news- 
papers of the greatest possible service to 
their communities.” 

In New York, J. P. McKinney & 
Sons, special representatives who handle 
the national advertising now for both the 
Democrat & Chronicle and the Times- 
Union, announced that the papers would 
not be sold in combination. 
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BALEYHOOING AVIATION 


Elaborate Preparations Made to Give 
Publicity to New York-Rome Flight 


Transatlantic flying has now reached 
the ballyhoo stage, in the — of some 
newspaper men in New York who this 
week received word from the “informa- 
tion bureau” of the Radio Corporation of 
America of elaborate preparations being 

made to insure full publicity for the 
New York to Rome flight of Comman- 
der Cesare Sabelli, Roger Q. Williams, 
and Captain Peter Bonelli. It is ex- 
pected that the flyers will hop from New 
York June 20. 

J. Haber, signing for the R. C. A. in- 
formation bureau, told managing editors 
that two rooms had been set aside at the 
R. C. A. building for use of the press 
while the flight is in progress. All mes- 
sages from Sabelli’s plane Roma, will be 
addressed to R. C. A. in secret code. 
They will be intercepted by powerful 
coast stations of the Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America at Chatham, Mass., 
and Tuckerton, N. J., and forwarded by 
special wires to the R. C. A. press head- 
quarters. The press room has been provided 
with typewriters and telephone service. 
Newspapers and wire news agnecies are 
being invited to install direct wires. 

Editors are also being furnished with 
a map of the Atlantic showing ships in 
position to explain how efforts will be 
made to keep in touch with the Roma’s 
flight. The map is liberally sprinkled 
with the R. C. A. trademark. 


JOINS MONITOR STAFF 


Coit O. Colburn has joined the sales 


promotion staff of the Christian Science 
He has recently been 
Youth’s Companion. 


Monitor, Boston. 
with the 


GROESBECK-HEARN NAMED 


The Gold Seal Electric Company, 
manufacturers of radio tubes, has ap- 
pointed Groesbeck-Hearn Company, its 
advertising agency. 
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PUBLICITY TOO HEADY 
FOR SWIMMER 


Lotty Schoemmell Called “Publicity 
Mad” in Suit Entered by Sister 
—Spent $2,500 on Cata- 

lina Swim 


Bringing suit against her sister, Mrs, 
Lotty Moore Schoemmell, unsuccessful 
Catalina swim contestant, Mrs. Grace 
Moore Shaw, alleged among other things 
that her sister had been “brought from 
obscurity by clever publicity.” Mrs. 
Shaw asked for $800 on account of ex- 
penses advanced on the swim. 

“She thought more of a story or picture 
in the newspapers than making a swim, 
Mrs. Shaw said. “Many times I had to 
spend money to make her feel that she 
was being pursued by reporters and pho- 
tographers.’ 

According to the bill of particulars in 
the suit, it required more than $2,500 to 
get Mrs. Schoemmell to Los Angeles and 
into the water. 

“I spent considerable money when we 
were at Hermosa Beach for private pho- 
tographers,” Mrs. Shaw said. “This was 
necessary as we were so far from Los 
Angeles that newspaper men came out 
rarely and I found it next to impossible 
to get my publicity-crazed sister into the 
water to train unless it was to the ac- 
companiment of the camera shutter click. 

“She was so spoiled in this connection 
that even when one of her best friends 
telegraphed her to ‘get out of the news- 
papers and into the water,’ she insisted 
that there were thousands of her friends 
back in New York who wanted to see 
in pictures how she was progressing.” 


COAST GROUP ELECTS 


Frank M. Dallam, Jr., of the Kelso 
(Wash.) Kelsonian-Tribune, was elected 
president of Group Five of the Washing- 
ton Press Association at a recent meeting 
at Kelso. A. V. Petegson, of the Castle 
Rock Advocate, was chosen secretary. 
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circulation the largest in the State, 90% Home 
Delivered and an advertising record which places it 
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NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
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Market 
Data 
Service 


A complete service de- 
partment, with field 
men, offering a thor- 
ough compilation of 
market data and guid- 
ance of national ac- 
counts—Monthly mer- 
chandising trade pa- 
per—Route lists—and 
constant contact with 
retail outlets for aill 


national products. 








& Publisher and The Fourth Estate 


Since Uncle Sam has agreed to 
spend $325,000,000.00 on recon- 
struction work in the Mississippi 
Valley region, the New South has 
now turned the corner toward 
prosperity. 

A new confidence has been born 
here in the South. The people of 
the Valley, who have so long been 
laboring under adverse conditions, 
have awakened. New buildings 


The New 


SOUTH 


Has Turned the Corner! 
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COnE eyes of a nation are 


focused on the rich Mississippi 
River Valley where Uncle 
Sam is to expend $325,000,- 
000 to curb the flood waters. 


and homes are being built—unem- 
ployment is rapidly decreasing— 
new merchandise is eagerly ac- 
cepted. 


Your message in the APPEAL 
Papers, whose complete coverage 
of the Valley region is undis- 
putable, will be acted upon by 
America’s most responsive market. 
Advertisers who seek this market 
can reach it quicker and better 
through the pages of— 


Dominate this Newly Investigated Rich Territory With 





SE ae Ty 


Fibee 





“Down in Dixie” 
“The South’s Greatest Newspaper” 


An Institution of the South—For the South—Since 1840 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


MEMPHIS— 





John N. Branham Co., Representatives 
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LEAVE CAPITAL WITH COOLIDGE 





Republican Convention at K. C. Reduces Number to Less than 
Half of Last Year’s Group—Midwest Writers 
Will Go Direct to Superior 





By GEORGE H. MANNING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—The 
force of newspaper correspondents 
who accompanied President Coolidge to 
the Summer White House this year 
was reduced to less than half the force 
accompanying him on previous years, due 
to the fact that the national political con- 
ventions are occupying most of the Wash- 
ington correspondents for the next few 
weeks. ; 

Ten newspaper men and six news 
photographers left Wednesday night on 
the President’s special train for Superior, 
Wis., whereas 22 correspondents and six 
photographers made the trip to the Black 
; Hills of South Dakota last year. Mrs. 
Coolidge’s illness postponed the trip. — 

Others, however, are expected to join 
the Presidential party after the conven- 
tions are over, and some from the Middle 
Western and Western states went direct 
to Superior, it is understood. 

Those who went from Washington 
on the President’s train are: Roger 
Cortesi, the Associated Press; George 
Durno, the International News Service; 
Robert Moorefield, the United Press; 
John T. Lambert, Universal Service; J. 
Russell Young, the Washington Star; 
Philip Kinsley, the Chicago Tribune; 
Richard Lockridge, the New York Sun; 
Hugh O’Connor, the New York Herald- 
Tribune; Eugene Thackrey, New York 
World; and Lewis Wood, the New York 
Times. ' 

News photographers accompanying the 


President were: George M. Dorsey, 
M.G.M. News; Robert Denton, Para- 
mount News; J. M. Lillis, Fox News; 
K. W. Fashold, Pathe News; C. H. 


Jackson, Underwood & Underwood; and 
Thomas J. Howard, P. & A. Photos. 

Of the newspaper men, only Mr. Durno, 
Mr. Lambert, Mr. Young, and Mr. Kins- 
ley were with the President in the Black 
Hills last summer, and of the photog- 
raphers, Mr. Denton, Mr. Lillis, and Mr. 
Fashold. 

A room in the high school building in 
which the President will maintain his ex- 
ecutive offices has been set aside for a 
press room. The United Press, the Inter- 
national News Service and the Universal 
Service have set up their wires in a house 
across the street. The Associated Press 
wires are in the Superior Telegram’s 
building. 

Most of the newspaper men will estab- 
lish themselves in the Androy Hotel. 
They will go by automobile the 28 miles 
to Cedar Island Lodge daily, to interview 
those who call upon the President, but 
their accommodations near the lodge were 
not determined when they left Washing- 
ton. The President apparently plans to 
be as secluded as possible, as Col. W. E. 
Starling, chief of the White House Secret 
Service, announced that after Saturday all 
newspaper men and photographers would 
be barred from the estate on which the 
lodge is located. 

The largest staff ever assigned to the 
summer executive offices went with the 
President. Everett Sanders, secretary 
to the President, is expected to go on to 
Cedar Island Lodge after the Republican 
convention is over. Edward T. Clark, 
personal secretary, left with the Presi- 
dent, but will return about July 1 to 
take charge of the office here. For the 
first time in nearly 20 years, Rudolph 
Forster, executive clerk at the White 
House left the Executive offices to ac- 
company the President. 

Col. Osmun Latrobe, military aide to 
the President, Mrs. Latrobe, Col. James 
F. Coupal, physician to the President, 
Erwin Geisser, the President’s personal 
stenographer; Clarence FE. Ingling, chief 
of the file room, E. W. Smithers, in 
charge of telenhone and telegraph com- 
munications, Miss Rene IT. Clifford, Mrs. 
Doris Geisser, Charles C. Wagner, Miss 
F. A. Riley, clerks and stenographers: P. 


E. McKenna; a staff of Secret Service 
operatives said to be larger by three or 
four members than the usual staff of ten; 
and a large staff of household employes 
and chauffeurs made up the rest of the 
President’s party. 


NEW PROMOTION STUNT 


Food Advertisers to Open Free Lunch 
Establishment in Chicago 


The Purity Food Clubs, Inc., financed 
by national advertisers, has leased half a 
floor in the Massassoit building, 225 
North Michigan avenue, and plans to 
open shortly with free luncheons daily to 
women’s organizations. Along with the 
free meals, talks are to be given on 
household economies and various house- 
hold appliances. After the luncheon the 
clubrooms will be at the disposal of the 
women for bridge or musicales or other 
entertainments. 

Similar clubrooms in other cities will 
be opened next fall by the Purity Food 
Clubs corporation. 


RAISING INVESTIGATION FUND 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner, in 
conjunction with other Hearst papers 
throughout the country, has undertaken 
to raise a purse for James Warner and 
Harry Lyon, the two Americans on the 
daring airplane flight from Oakland, 
Cal., to Brisbane, Australia. The Her- 
ald and Examiner started off the fund 
with the sum of $5,000 and other Hearst 
papers have made contributions. 
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SUMMER 
SERIALS 


By Star Authors 





“THE FORTUNATE WAYFARER” 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


“MISS BROWN” 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


“THE DEVIL’S MANTLE” 
By Frank L. Packard 


“THE FORBIDDEN DOOR” 
By Herman Landon 


“THEY CALL IT LOVE” 
By Louis Joseph Vance 


“BLUE MURDER” 
By Edmund Snell 


“HUE AND CRY” 
By Patricia Wentworth 


LEDGER 
SYNDICATE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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35 PRINTERS GRADUATED 


105 Newspaper Men Attend Empire 
School Commencement 


To honor the 35 members of the 1927 
graduating class of the Empire State 
School of Printing, 105 newspaper 
people gathered at the commencement 
exercises held in the Bank Auditorium, 
Ithaca, June 5. 

John W. Baker, chairman of the com- 
mittee on education of the New York 
State Publishers Association, presided. 
He introduced as the first speaker E. H. 
Butler, publisher of the Buffalo News 
and president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. 

A. W. Fell, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Publishers Association, illustrated 
some of the opportunities that lie 
ahead of the boys by citing a “horrible 
example” of a daily newspaper layout he 
had visited. He pointed out that it was 
such problems the new printers would be 
called upon to correct. 

The last speaker was J. D. Barnum, 
Syracuse Post-Standard, president of the 
Association. 


PEORIA OFFICE MOVED 


The Peoria office of Schimpff-Miller 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
Chicago and Peoria, has moved to larger 
quarters. 


ENTERTAINS WOUNDED VETERANS 


Wounded war veterans in the Speed- 
way hospital, through the courtesy of the 
Chicago Daily News, were entertained 
by stage stars recently. 
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DISCUSSES STEREOTYPING 


Col. Markey Addresses Medill Journal. 
ism School Students 


Col. E, L. Markey, vice-president of 
the Duplex Printing Press company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., at present in charge 
of their Chicago office, discussed the sub- 
ject of stereotyping, from the beginning 
of the process in daily newspaper plants 
in the United States, through the various 
stages of improvement in regular and 
special plate making and finishing ma- 
chines, in a talk before the Medill Schoo} 
of Journalism recently. His subject was 
“Newspaper Presses and Stereotyping,.” 
He dwelt upon the necessity for high 
class metal and the necessary toning up, 
He also referred to the causes of dross 
formation, effect of skimming metal be 
low a certain temperature, and tests of 
hard and close grain metal plate sur- 
face. 

Col. Markey’s talk included an exten- 
sive review of newspaper printing presses 
from their beginning in the United States 
to the present time; from the screw press 
to the latest type of rotary. 


GIVING TRAFFIC PRIZES 


The Chicago Evening American is mak- 
ing daily awards of $5 to Chicago drivers 
who exhibit consideration for pedestrians, 
The acts of courtesy are noted by many 
watchers stationed about the city by the 
American and the safety bureau of the 
Chicago Public schools, who report license 
numbers. They are then printed in the 
a in an honor roll printed regu- 
arly. 





35 Miles— 
$1.00— 
1 Hour, 15 Minutes 


with the greatest 
publication. 


vertise in Akron. 


New York 
Chicago 





AWAY 


Why should Akron shoppers travel 35 
miles to Cleveland to buy? 


The answer is, ‘They don’t.” 


Add an hour and fifteen minutes onto 
each end of the average Akronite’s shop- 
ping trip and it’s too much. The shop- 
ping is done in Akron with the additional 
time spent much more profitably. 


Furthermore, the Akron Market is not 
covered by any Cleveland newspaper. 


The Akron Beacon Journal covers it 


To get results in Akron—you must ad- 


Akron Beacon Journal 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, 
Representatives 


Los Angeles 
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San Francisco 
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NEW ORLEANS= 
CITY OF COURAGE 


r 














ROGRESS and prosperity on a scale 
heretofore undreamed for New Or- 
leans are not only possible—but inevitable, . 
now that the federal government has as- Ne: sdeets 
sumed responsibility for a half billion 
dollar flood control. New Orleans is the gateway the first city of the South and her ultimate develop- 











The world's largest single-unit 
sugar factory, at New Orleans. 











to the world’s greatest and richest alluvial valley, and ment along commercial and industrial lines has been 
now that she will be safeguarded against the fear of removed. New Orleans’ importance in the nation’s 
Mississippi floods the last obstacle standing between economic scheme has been acknowledged. 
CIRCULATION For more than ninety years one newspaper pa pee,“ cternhil oe 
a screed a has labored for and with New Orleans and The Times. oie 
DAILY the lower valley—has watched and guided Picayune .. . . 18,765,860 
The Times-Picayune 93,227 and guarded her interests at home and Second News- 
Second Newspaper. . .60,968 abroad, has grown with her to a dominant . paper ....... 10,926,534* 
ee Newspaper. . . . 51,841 position in the South. And as New Orleans Thee Newspaper 9,504,017 
ourth Newspaper. . . 35,924 , ; Fourth News- 
ouaoere enters into her golden age of prosperity the paper ....... 6,114,240* 
The Times-Picayune 129,359 advertisers of the nation’s products can and Doge ast tnctats atx poteting, subliiiees 
Second Sunday Paper .92,987 will share her wealth through the medium of pres nee a 
Third Sunday Paper. . 78,151 her one great newspaper! yune was FIRST in the South in vol- 


ume of advertising. 
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600 NEWSPAPER WRITERS WILL COVER 
HOUSTON DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 





100 “Trained Seals’ Expected—Rice Hotel Will Be General 
Headquarters for Press Outside of Convention Hall— 
Costly Telegraphic Installations Being Made 





By PAUL L. WAKEFIELD 


ORE than 600 representatives of 
newspapers in the United States 

are expected in Houston for the Demo- 
cratic national convention, according to 
members of the Press Reservations Com- 
mittee who are completing arrangements 
to care for their needs 

Exact figures are not now available 
due to the fact that calls for reserva- 
tions still are coming in. A check-up on 
tentative arrangements, however, reveals 
that the committee expects about 300 
“working newspaper men,” more than 
100 “trained seals,” and a couple of 
hundred editors and publishers. They 
add to this two score reservations for 
advertising executives who expect to be 
on hand to get ideas from the national 
gathering and also to be ready to garner 
possible state contracts for political ad- 
vertising which will come with the 
nomination of a presidential candidate. — 

Some of the principal reporters, special 
interpreters and movie men, who are 
classified with the newspapermen, their 
affiliations and quarters assigned to them, 
follow 

Arthur “Bugs” Baer, Edwin C. Clapp 
and Damon Runyon, all of Universal 
News Service, housed at the Rice Hotel ; 
Lewis Allwell, Barry Faris, Chester 
Hope and Roland Krebs, International 
News Service, Rice Hotel; B. H. Beitler, 
Chicago Daily News, Rice; Maj. George 
L. Berry, Pressman’s Home, Tennessee, 
the Rice; Walter S. Buel, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the Rice; Dr. Royal S. 
Copeland and Mayer Jacobstein, special 
writers, the Rice; Herbert Corey, H. I. 
Phillips and Robert L. Ripley, Associ- 
ated Newspapers, the Auditorium Hotel ; 
Willis J. Abbott and Robert S. Allen, 
Christian Science Monitor, the Rice, 
Norman Alley, International News Reel 


Corporation, the Auditorium; Robert 
Armstrong, ios Angeles Times, the 
Rice; Ralph Heppe, of the Associated 
Press and the A. P. party of 70, the 


Rice; James W. Gerard, special writer, 
the Lamar Hotel; Frank P. Glass, 
Montgomery Advertiser, the Lamar; Al 
Gold, Fox News, the Auditorium; 
Harry Cuthbertson, Famous  Players- 
Lasky, the Auditorium; Ray Hail, Pathe 
News, the Auditorium; Clark Howell, 
owner of the Atlanta Constitution, the 
Rice; Ralph B. Everson, /ndianapolis 
News and Kin Hubbard, the Rice; Will 
Rogers, the Rice; Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the Rice; Frank Fuller Shedd, Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, the Rice; Mark 
Sullivan, New York Herald Tribune, the 
Rice; Herbert Bayard Swope, New York 
World, the Rice; Bascom Timmons, the 
Rice; M. E. Tracey, Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, the Warwick; William 
Allen White, Emporia Gazette, the Rice; 
Frederic William Wile, Washington, D 


C., the Rice; Sam Blythe, McNaught 
Syndicate, the Rice; R. P. Scripps and 
party, Rice; G. B. Parker, W. W. 
Hawkins and party, Rice; Roy W. 


Howard’ and party, Rice, all represent- 
ing Scripps-Howard newspapers ;, David 


Lawrence, Consolidated Press, Lamar; 
H. Cabot Lodge, New York Herald 
Tribune, Rice: C. V. McAdams, Mc- 


Naught Syndicate, Rice; John McArdle, 
also with McNaught, Rice; Miss Louella 
Parson, movie critic and feature writer, 
the Rice; Bernarr Macfadden, Macfadden 
publications, Rice; Oscar O. McIntyre, 
Rice: H. L. Mencken, Baltimore Evening 
Sun and editor, American Mercury, 
Rice; Quin Ryan, Chicago Tribune, 
Rice; Mary Roberts Rinehart, the War- 
vick, and Miss Cora Rigsby, Christian 
Science Monitor, Rice. 

News agencies have all been assigned 
writers rooms in hotels. The A. P. has 
34 rooms for 70 persons; International 
News Services, four rooms for 15; Mc- 
Naught Syndicate, four rooms for eight, 


irrespective of special quarters for Will 
Rogers, Samuel Blythe and O. O. Mc- 
Intyre; Scripps-Howard, nine rooms for 
18 persons; Universal Service, five rooms 
for 16 persons, plus Warwick apartment 
for Mary Roberts Rhinehart; United 
Press, six rooms for 15; N. E. A. Service, 
Inc., five rooms for 14, irrespective of res- 
ervation made by M. E. Tracey, iormer 
Houston newspaper editorial writer, who 


will be at the Warwick, and Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, six rooms for 20 
persons. 

In addition to the more than 600 ac- 
credited newspapermen, there will be 
hundreds of others who will come to 
Houston without any special job to 


handle, judging by the flood of letters 


now coming in from editors of the 
smaller newspapers. 

These editorial observers, some of 
whom do plan to send back to their 


papers an occasional spot news story, but 
for the most part plan only to see what 
is going on and then write about it after 
they go home, also will be outside the 
pale of hotel arrangements. The general 
housing committee, however, will make 
complete arrangements for them. They 
will be assigned to apartment houses and 
to private homes. The main hotels will 
be filled with the “working newspaper 
men,” and delegates. 

It probably will be of interest to news- 
paper men to learn that a “spot news” 
policy has been decreed by Burt Rule, 
vice-chairman of the convention publicity 
department, a former Kansas City news 
paper man, who has been given direct 
supervision by Dale C. Rogers, chairman 
of the committee. Others on the com- 
mittee who are also active in the news- 
paper field, or who are known in the 
advertising or writing end of the business 
are 


George Cottingham, managing editor 
of the Houston Chronicle: C. C. Maes, 
general manager of the Houston Post- 
Dispatch; H. M. Sheppard, Associated 
Press: Kenneth McCaljla, Houston 
Press; John L. DeBrueys, Gargovle; 
Jack Yeaman, advertising: |. H. Fier- 
stein. advertising; Pete Michael, adver- 
tising; W. W. Sherrill, Jr., former 


active newspaper man in Texas and the 
West Coast; A. C. “Tex” Bayless, in- 
surance man with an advertising con 
nection; Bud Burmester, writer: Joseph 
F. Fox, formerly managing editor of the 
Post-Dispatch: now with the Gargoyle; 
and Jack Stevens writer and copy editor 
from the Eastern metropolitan field. 
The publicity department, because of 
its “spot news” policy, has sought to im- 
press on newspapers that its working 
personnel in grinding out copy has none 
of the earmarks of the usual “press 
agent” stamp. The sole aim of the de- 
partment is to acquaint the nation with 
the fact that Houston is prepared for the 


convention. Stories are about the pro- 
gress of arrangements for the conven- 
tion. It is “must” that no “advertising” 


be worked in. 

Elaborate arrangements have been 
made by the host of newspaper men who 
will come to Houston. Besides the hous- 
ing facilities ready for them, there will 
be a network of telegraph and telephone 
wires at their finger tips. 

The Western Union, the management 
has announced, will have in addition to 
its regular equipment, fifteen automatic 
circuits. 29 transmitting channels. taking 
in 21,071 miles of line wire and 29 extra 
transmitting channels, operating over 
24.525 miles of line wire. These lines 
will reach every major and minor city 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Esti- 
mated cost of the installation will be 
approximately $200,000. 

The Postal Telegraph Company will 
install 25 additional circuits, known as 
outside major circuits, and the installa- 
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tion of which will amount to $100,000. 
This work will be used only for the con- 
venience of conventionites. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company will spend more thousands of 
dollars, exclusive of a gigantic informa- 
tion board, working 16 operators, 24 
hours night and day in the Democratic 
suilding, in which are housed more than 
300 convention committee workers. A 
feature in connection with this board will 
be that anyone calling from a pay station 
on convention business will have his 
nickel refunded by the telephone com- 
pany—just another little hospitality of 
the type that Houston plans. 

If plans prepared this week are adopt- 
ed a rostrum for newspaper men extend- 
ing the entire width of the Coliseum will 
be constructed in front of the speakers’ 
platform. Seated at desk chairs, 1,130 
press representatives will be accommo- 
dated on the rostrum which will extend 
twelve feet from the speakers’ platform, 
on a lower level. 

Revision of plans was decided upon 
after convention leaders decided to make 
room in a previously outlined press sec- 
tion for distinguished visitors to the con- 
vention. 

Associated Press, United Press, Inter- 
national News Service and Universal 
News Service telegraph rooms will be 
located at the rear of the Coliseum. 
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Special Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph offices also are being builded. 
Outside communication rooms, too, will 
include a place for a messenger service 
and scores of soundproof booth for tele- 
phones. 


$250,000 SUIT SETTLED 


Amount Won by Massachusetts Man 
from Daily Not Disclosed 


The $250,000 suit brought by Dixi 
Crosby Hoyt of Leominster, Mass. 
against the Boston Globe, has been set- 
tled in the Worcester County Superior 
Court with a judgment in favor of Hoyt. 
The amount of the settlement was not 
made public. 

A news story, Hoyt claimed, used his 
name as Crosby “Dixie” Hoyt and sought 
to connect him with alleged check ma- 
nipulations. The Globe, in a retraction, 
stated that his name had been confused 
with one Lawrence J. Crowley. 


A. P. COMMITTEE TO MEET 


The regular meeting of the executive 
committee of the Associated Press will 
be held in New York June 18. Kent 
Cooper, A.P. general manager, who is in 
Kansas City now and expects to attend 
the Democratic convention at Houston, 
will not be present. 





the present circulation. 


Now Look At 
Growth 


(Worcester, Mass.) 


of 28,183 or 39.1%. 


1928: 


Total Circulation 


per capita, 
buying units. 


of the city. 


New York Boston Chicago 





If Mr. Roger W. Babson 
Is Correct About It! 


“Advertise in fast growing publicatians.” 


1 Hunt for some publication which is not only 
big but shows a high percentage rate of growth. One reason for this 
policy is that when a publication is growing fast its advertising rates 
tend to lag behind its circulation.” 


that the publication is appealing to alert and active readers—the kind 
which you want your advertising to reach.” 


The above is a quotation from an article by Mr. Babson 
The Telegram-Gazette 


From the September statement of 1922, to the March statement of 1928. 
Telegram-Gazette circulation increased from 72,068 to 100,251, a growth 


_ In the same period the circulation of the other Worcester paper 
increased from 26,735 to 30,012, a growth of 3277 or 12.2%. 


Telegram-Gazette Circulation as of March, 


City Circulation .... 
Suburban Circulation 


In the city of Worcester, where the savings deposits average $887.06 
The Telegram-Gazette 


In the rich suburban territory, 
Gazette reaches 73.8% of the families. 
Of the Telegram-Gazette’s 100,251 circulation, 90,742 is within 18 
miles of the center of the city; 97,512 within 25 miles of the center 


_Few papers dominate their fields so completely in either influenc: 
circulation or advertising patronage. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
Detroit 


“Do not look merely at 


“Moreover the rapid growth implies 


reaches 93.5% of the newspaper 


(18 mile radius) The Telegram- 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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NEWS is modern speed and life ! | 


Who flew the Atlantic today? 
the Pacific? 
the Poles? 
the Continents? 


What new wonder has inven- 
tion disclosed ? 

in sound? 

sight? 

flight? 


Who are the victors? 
in politics? 
athletics? 
industry? 


Daily Newspapers vitalize the 
news of the world and relay it 
instantly to your door. 


What medium can better trans- 
mit your business message to an 
audience of any size, in any 
place, at any time that your 
merchandising needs compel? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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PROFESSOR OSBORN CALLS FOR 
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NEW 


BATTLE AGAINST THE PRESS 





Scientist Attacks Newspapers as “The Greatest Enemy of the 


Teacher” 


in Commencement Address at Union College 


—Says Sensational Papers Are Dangerous 





TUDENTS being graduated frem 
Union College, Schenectady, N. ‘Y,, 
were asked to lead “a new battle against 
the press” in a commencement address 
delivered June 11 by Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, research professor of zoology at 
Columbia University, president of the 
American Association tor the Advance- 
ment of Science, and president of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

It was Dr. Osborn’s premise that 
modern civilization rather than modern 
youth is out of joint. Youth he declared 
he had found keenly responsive, eager to 
learn and to observe, quick to distinguish 
between real and false values, sensitive to 
truth and beauty. But assailing youth 
were two enemies, described by the pro- 
fessor as “the mountain of books and the 
forests daily turned into newspapers.” 

“We must not only fight books, but we 
must lead a new battle against the press, 
particularly against the latest output of 
the press, if we are to restore and refresh 
the environment of the youthful mind and 
soul, if we are to re-enthrone observation 
and reason as the only sources of all crea- 
tive endeavor and discovery,” he declared. 

“From prolonged daily observation of 
child life and habit and of home, school, 
college and university life, I believe the 
modern American press to be the greatest 
enemy of the teacher, because it destroys 
all the finer creative powers of the mind, 
establishes false standards of human en- 
deavor, and gives a distorted perspective 
of current life. With certain heroic ex- 
ceptions, such as the Times and Herald- 
Tribune of New York and Christian 
Science Monitor of Boston, it represents 
the climax, of the metamorphosis and 
metempsychosis of the modern age, the 
utmost revolution from the conditions 
which surrounded the youthful Benjamin 
Franklin, natural philosopher and pioneer 
of American science. 

“Literature, music, art and the stage 
filled 121 columns or 28.3% of space in 
six issues of Franklin’s Saturday Evening 
Post of 1764, whereas misconduct and 
crime filled only 20 columns or 4.8% of 
space; the circulation of the paper at its 
best was 9,000. 

“Today in the 4,731,332 daily news- 
paper circulation in and around New York 
City, literature, art, music and the stage 
fill 208 columns, 3.8% of space, as against 
1500 columns or 25.6% of space devoted 
to fashion, athletics and sport, 191 columns 
or 3.8% of space devoted to misconduct 
and crime, 38 columns or only .7% de- 
voted to religion and, at the very bottom, 
4% of space devoted to education. This 
newspaper analysis of the years 1764, 
and 1928, prepared with the aid of 
Charles J. Nager of the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism, reveals a 
complete revolution in the relative impor- 
tance given to news matter in the past 
century and a half, especially within the 
last ten years. 

“In New York today the ‘sensational’ 
papers have a circulation four times that 
of the conservative papers; if this trend 
is trustworthy, it may be estimated that by 

- end of the year 1928 the sale of ‘sensa- 

’ papers in and about New York 
"amount to more than two-thirds 


o! * circulation. 

“Oy mers are chiefly dangerous 
in thei .zz ¢fect upon the youthful 
mind. What gnce has the youthful, 
idealistic brai: ~ City of New York 
today? This most ‘icate and sensitive 
of all instruments, incess wntly disturbed 
and rocked to and fro 1 whirlpool of 


conflicting sensations, ideas, anc emotions, 
lacks the environment of creative repose 
and stimulus to artistic, literary wd scien- 
tific endeavor. There is no que stion that 
there is much creative genius in America 
today, as there has been among a similar 
number of people of similar racial stocks 
in the past history of the world, but the 
intellectual environment of the present age 


iS: net conducive to its best development. 

#The jazz environment destroys the 
yogthful mind in our cities and explains 
the fact that the best American intellect 
includjng Pulitzer and Nobel prizemen, in 
both scjence and literature are coming to- 
day from colleges and universities in small 
towns of ‘the relatively quiet, mid- West. 
Harvard no longer rules Boston, nor does 
Columbia exert any influence on New 
York. Neither Butler nor Lowell nor 
Flexner is in a position to cast stones 
at American youth until they deyjse means 
of protecting the youthful mind and en- 
forcing originality. The nobly equipped 
colleges over which they preside are not 
filling their own graduate schools with 
teachers or investigators; they too are 
drawing recruits from the relatively small 
and quiet abodes of learning; the condi- 
tions of civic life are too chaotic for 
observation or reflection. 

“At a recent inaugural, glittering with 
hoods and gowns, in one of the great 
Columbia schools, I asked the newly in- 
stalled dean how much original thinking 
was being done for a degree. ‘Little or 
none,’ he replied, ‘these people do not 
think; they take excellent notes and pass 
excellent examinations but they do not 
think.’” 

“On America falls the future world 
leadership. Pursuing the simile of Archi- 
medes—if disciplined in incessant observa- 
tion, compelled to original thought, 
guarded from a distracting intellectual 
environment, our young manhood and 
young womanhood is the lever which will 
lift the world. It is not our youth which 
is at fault, but our maturity. From well 
known principles of heredity, our youth 
is born with all the genius and potentiality 
of the Golden Age of Greece, of the 
quattrocento of Italy, of the Victorian 
Age of England. It is neither the 
student nor the teacher nor the underpaid 
college professor, but the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual environment of the 
times which is awry. Therefore, it is 
this irreverent and anarchical spirit of the 
times which must be set right, and this 
may be done by a truer understanding of 
the prehistoric and historic meaning of 
the word ‘education’ namely, that its su- 
preme purpose is the progress and ascent 
of men, not only for the present but for 
the future. 

“This address is not 
thoroughly practical. I am only preach- 
ing what I have practiced. The young 
men whom it has been my privilege to 
teach or to lend a helping hand, now in 
every part of the world—on sea and land, 
in laboratories and lecture rooms — have 
their hands on the lever of Archimedes.” 


WRITER LOSES SUIT 


academic; it is 





Publication Need Not Pay for Articles 
Even Though Ordered, Judge Rules 


A publication need not pay for an un- 
satisfactory manuscript even though it 
has been ordered, the Appellate term of 
the supreme court of New York decided 
Tuesday in reversing a judgment of $846 
obtained in a lower court against The 
Forum by Mark O. Prentiss. The suit 
was based on an agreement by which 
Mr. Prentiss was to write three articles. 

Mr. Prentiss sued for $750 asserting 
that the magazine accepted the manu- 
script of two articles but failed to use 
them, contending that they were unsatis- 
factory. 

{ 


BREEZE QUENCHES SUN 


The Sun has stopped shining in North 
East, Pa., but the Breeze will continue to 
blow. Such was the announcement made 
in the Pennsylvania village on June 1 
when the Breeze took over the Sun, 
which was founded in 1868 and has been 
published for 60 years by the Cushman 
family. 
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PRINTED “AIRPLANE EDITION” 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat Used Special 
Service During K. C. Convention 


St. Louisans attending the Republican 
national convention in Kansas City this 
week were able to buy copies of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat on the streets of 
Kansas City at 7 a. m. each day. 

A special “Airplane Edition” of the 
Globe-Democrat, largely filled with con- 
vention news, went to press daily at 3 
a. m. This edition was placed in trucks 
and rushed out to a waiting airplane at 
Municipal Airport and whisked away on 
a three-hour jaunt to the convention city. 

Return flights started early in the fol- 
lowing afternoon. The plane returned 
with pictures, copy and other matter for 
the newspaper, thus giving the Globe- 
Democrat complete coverage of its own. 
Joseph J. McAuliffe, managing editor of 
the Globe-Democrat, and three reporters 
and a photographer covered the conven- 
tion for the paper. 

St. .Louis airplane companies did the 
biggest business in history in bringing 
pictures of the convention to St. Louis 
from Kansas City. 


RETURNS TO DAILY 


Magner White, winner of the Pulitzer 
prize for reporters in 1924 for his story 
of the eclipse of 1923, and for the past 
several years a staff writer on the Ameri- 
can Magazine, has returned to the San 
Diego (Cal.) Sun, on which he was for- 
merly a reporter, where he will do special 
assignment work. 


INJURED AT K. C. CONVENTION 


Samuel Small, 77, Washington corres- 
pondent of the "Atlanta (Ga.) Constitu- 
tion, suffered a broken hip June 10 when 
he tripped over the curb in front of the 
Elks’ Club, at Kansas City, Mo., after 
leaving a motor car in which he had 
toured the Democratic national conven- 
tion city with a party of friends. 


. 
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NEW PLAN ANNOUNCED 
FOR HARVARD AWARDS 


Will Publish Results of Awards with 
Comments by Jury, Dean Malott 
Says as Fifth Year of Prizes 
Begins 


In an effort to make the Harvard Ad- 
vertising awards of further service to the 
advertising profession, the results of this 
year’s prizes will be published with com- 
ments by the jury selecting the winners, 
Assistant Dean W. Malott of the 
Harvard Business School announced this 
week. The awards were founded by Ed- 
ward Bok in 1923. 

In this year’s provisions for the awards 
a new prize is listed, a $1,000 award for 
the advertisement most effective in its 
use of display line. In addition there will 
be prizes for the most effective use of 
text, of pictorial illustration and of typog- 
raphy. The award for the best combina- 
tion use of text and illustration has been 
discontinued. 

The following campaign awards of 
$2,000 each will be given: 

(1) For a national campaign of a 
specific product; (2) for a local campaign 
for a specific product or merchandise; 
(3) for a general or institutional cam- 
paign; (4) for a campaign of industrial 
products. In submitting material a brief 
will not be required, nor should the ad- 
vertisements be mounted. A statement of 
600 words giving pertinent facts concern- 
ing the campaign is the only necessary 
material to accompany advertisements 
themselves. 

The award for the best advertising re- 
search has been discontinued, because of 
the belief of the Harvard authorities that 
this award had not been a stimulus for 
more effective research work. 

The gold medal for distinguished serv- 
ice to advertising is again included 
among the awards to be offered. 


Read Epiror & PuBLisHER—$4 a year. 





AILEEN 


meet at Amsterdam. 


* * * 


fashion. 
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serial, as cool as the title 


Broadway and Mine,” 


pealing comic, 


350 Hudson Street, 
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In the Swim with 


World's Champion High Diver, Olympic Games, 1920, who 


will cable’ news feature stories daily from this summer's 


Aileen has written a LEARN TO SWIM series guaranteed 
to push circulation up with a rising thermometer in the 
blistering days ahead, when everyone dives for the beaches. 


THEN let your readers COOL OFF at the South Pole with 
Lieut. Thomas B. Mulroy, U.S.N.R., Chief Engineer of 
Commander Byrd's projected expedition, and veteran of 
the North Pole flight, who tells the “how, why, where and 
when” of the coming southward flight, in simple, arresting 


ALSO “The Love Mad Aviator,” 


a column of nifties culled from the 


inside of the Big Town's Main Stem . 


“Susie Sunshine.” 


COMING 


A series of first person articles high spotting the low down 
on mediums and other workers sashaying in the spirit world, 
by the widow of Harry Houdini, Mrs. Beatrice Houdini. 


BIG NEWS FEATURES, Inc. 





RIGGIN 


* * 


* * 


an illustrated summer 


. Walter Winchell's “Your 


and Hurd's ap- 
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BETTER THAN 


| TWO for ONE 


oo You cannot look at the Nashville market 
bee as depicted by the Auditor’s reports 
“| without seeing the complete dominance 
aie of THE NASHVILLE BANNER. 

ini THE NASHVILLE BANNER leads 
a in City circulation—leads in country 
ments circulation and in the rich and fertile 
x trade territory (within an average radius 
sor of 67 miles) leads the total unduplicated 
inded circulation of its opposition 

year. BETTER THAN TWO FOR ONE. 


In the first five months of 1928 THE 
BANNER led its opposition in National 
Lineage by 


367,398 Agate Lines 


Year after year THE BANNER 
continues its well defiried leadership in 
the three things which determine the 
value of the medium— 





In Circulation 
In Advertising 
In Prestige 


THE NASHVILLE BANNER 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR CO., National Representatives 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
JOEL C. HARRIS, JR., Atlanta, Southern Representative 
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COMPLEXITIES OF 


& Publisher 


and The 
COPYRIGHT LAW 


EXPLAINED BY U. S. EXPERT 





Warns Against Using Material from Foreign Publications in 
Taik to Librarians—Absence of Notice Does Not 
Invalidate Copyright on Photographs 





NTRICACIES of the copyright laws 

as they apply to newspapers were ex- 
plained by Thorvald Solberg, U. S. 
Register of Copyrights, to members of 
the Newspaper Group of the Special 
Libraries Association at the group’s re- 
cent convention in Washington. The 
question and answers follow: 

Q.—Is it necessary to obtain a copy- 
right receipt at the time of registration? 

A.—The law provides now for regis- 
tration with certificates. There is, how- 
ever, an exception in behalf of photo- 
graphs, that if an application is filed for 
registration of a photograph, with a state- 
ment that a certificate is not required, 
then no fee is charged for a certificate, 
and the same provision is in the new 
fee bill 


Q.—Can a copyright receipt be obtained 
at any time during the term of copy- 
right? Assuming so, would it not reduce 
the amount of detail work for the copy- 
right office if newspapers were to elimi- 
nate the practice of requesting receipts 
except when necessary And would it be 
economy to newspapers to do this? 

A certified copy of any registration 
made may be obtained at any time. There 
would be no advantage to return to the 
provisions of the old law, to divide the 
fee into two portions, one to pay for 
registration, and one to pay for the cer- 
tificate. The simple fee, including a cer- 
tificate, is obviously a great gain and it 
has praven so in the years during which 
this provision. of law has been in effect. 





Q.—Is it necessary to save marked 
copies returned from the Copyright 
Office ? 


A.—It is highly desirable that the re- 
turned copies which have been received 
at the Copyright Office and are returned 
to the claimant of copyright bearing the 
marks to show such receipt in the office, 
and the class and entry number when 
registration has been made, shall be re- 
tained to show exactly what the copyright 
covers and because if suit is necessary 
in relation to any one such article it 
would be a great advantage to be able to 








take it into court as an exhibit in the 
case. 
Q.—Is the postmaster authorized to 


accept newspapers addressed to the Regis- 
ter of Copyrights without postage? If 
so, is there a limit as to the amount of 
material he may accept at one time? 
Must he give a receipt for copyright 
matter left in his charge? 

A.—The postmaster is authorized to 
accept and transmit without postage copy- 
right deposits. As to any limitation of 
amount, that is a matter which the post- 
master only can authoritatively answer. 

The law does provide— 

“That the postmaster to whom are de- 
livered the articles deposited as provided 
in sections 11 and 12 of this act shall, 
if requested, give a receipt therefor and 
shall mail them to their destination with- 
out cost to the copyright claimant.” 


©.—Please tell us why some news- 
papers deposit advance funds with the 
Register of Copyrights, and the procedure 
for so doing. 

\.—Newspapers and other clients of 
the Copyright Office find it distinctly con- 
venient to deposit sums to be credited to 
them on the trust fund ledger of the 
Copyright Office upon which can be 
drawn as applications are filed the 
statutory fee for registration. 





Q.—How can a situation like this be 
avoided? A newspaper, which we will 
call the Daily Dot, publishes an exclusive 
news picture made by its own staff 
photographer. Reproduction carries 
proper copyright line. A competitor, the 
Dash, reproduces the same photograph 


from the Dot in its second edition. How 
can the Dot prove infringement when the 
Dash undoubtedly published the photo- 
graph before the Dot had copyright ap- 
plication in the mail? 

A.—Copyright vests under the law now 
in force upon publication with notice. 
The registration in the Copyright Office 
of the claim of copyright is a condition 
subsequent and is required in order to 
permit suit to be brought when the copy- 
right has been infringed. The application, 
copies and fee should be mailed at the 
earliest possible moment after the paper 
goes out. 
newspaper ob- 


Q.—Another case: A 


tains the translation of a diary left by 
the dead crew of a sunken Japanese 
steamer, and publishes it with proper 


A reporter for a rival 
newspaper embodies the facts of the 
diary, not verbatim, in a story which is 
published in his paper. Is the latter 
newspaper guilty of infringement? If it 
is published verbatim with proper credit 
to the first newspaper, but without per- 
mission, would infringement exist? 

A.—The answer to question 9 could 
only be authoritatively made by a com- 
petent court upon full expression of all 
the facts involved. It is not within the 
scope of the duties of the Register of 
Copyrights to express opinion upon ques- 
tions concerning litigation 


copyright notice. 


Q.—Is there a blanket copyright privi- 
lege available to American or foreign 
publishers? And if so, what is it? 

A.—The word “blanket” copyright is 
not authorized and it invariably leads to 
misunderstanding. There seem to be two 
general notions as to “blanket” copyright, 
one that a copyright claimed upon a news- 
paper followed by registration for a single 
number, secures protection for all future 
issues of the newspaper without further 
registrations. This is an error. Each 
issue of the newspaper must be copy- 
righted, that is, must be published with 
notice and duly registered in order to pro- 
tect the contents of that particular issue. 
The other notion is that copyright for 
a newspaper protects all its copyrightable 
contents. That is correct, but the term 
“blanket copyright” is undesirable for use 
in this connection. 


Q.—A newspaper reproduced a photo- 
graph from a foreign magazine, which 
carried no American copyright line. Is 
the newspaper liable for infringement ? 
If the magazine carried a blanket copy- 
right, what would be the status of the 
case? 

A.—Section 9 of the Copyright Act re- 
quires the notice of copyright to be af- 
fixed to each copy of work “published or 
offered for sale in the United States by 
authority of the copyright proprietor ex- 


cept in the case of books, seeking ad 
interim protection under section 21 of 
this act.” It follows that the notice is 


not required on copies of foreign works 
circulated in foreign countries, and, if 
copies of such works are brought to the 
United States, they presumably do not 
lose protection because of want of a no- 
tice. Therefore, a newspaper which took 
material from such a foreign periodical 
might be liable for infringement. 


Q.—Is it a fact that a foreign magazine 
may carry an American blanket copy- 
right, and are a magazines printed 
in the English language, unless the latter 
have duplicate type, cuts, etc., made in 
the United States and are printed simul- 
taneously with the English edition, ex- 
cepted? If so, why are foreign period- 
icals not included in this ruling? 

A.—A foreign periodical may be copy- 
righted in the United States, in which 
case, all its copyrightable contents are 
protected. A foreign magazine in the 
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English language cannot be copyrighted 
for the full term of protection in the 
United States, but may obtain ad interim 
copyright, in which case, it is protected 
for a limited length of time (four to six 
months from date of publication abroad), 
and, if within that time any of the con- 
tents are reprinted in the United States 
with permission of the copyright owner, 
the protection may be extended for the 
full term of copyright. This is true as to 
all kinds of periodicals, if the necessary 
steps are taken to secure ad interim copy- 
right. 

A photo service company sends out a 
copyrighted photo with this stamped on 
the back: “Copyright and all non-copy- 
right photographs may be reproduced for 
the price charged and the following credit 
line under each reproduction: Hancock 
& Everett, Washington, D. C.” 


Q.—Does the credit line requested 
properly cover the copyright? And is it 
infringement to publish a copyrighted 
photo without the copyright notice? 

A.—The statement quoted as appearing 
on the back of the copyrighted photo- 
graph is not the form of copyright no- 
tice required by law. The law, however, 
does not expressly require the notice on 
unpublished photographs. Where the 
owner of a copyrighted photograph stipu- 
lates that it may only be renroduced upon 
compliance with certain conditions, then 
it is possible that a court would hold 
that reproduction without compliance 
with those conditions amounted to an in- 
fringement. 

A photo service company sends out a 
non-copyrighted photo with this stamped 
on the back: “Copyright and all non- 
copyright photographs may be reproduced 
in your publication on the condition that 
the following credit line is printed under- 
neath each reproduction. Overton and 
Overton Studios, N. 


Q.—If in the haste of 
photo for publication the 
right” 


preparing the 
word “copy- 
is placed on the cut made for the 
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photo, does that error carry liability for 
violating the copy right laws? Is a photo 
service company justified in using the 
word copyright in this way? 

\.—The answer to question 13 seems 
also to cover this case. lf the 
Photo Service Company owns the photo- 
graph, and the photograph has not been 
published, then the company has a com- 
mon law right under which it could 
prevent publication, except _on the condj- 
tions stipulated by it. The extent to 
which such conditions might be departed 
from and the measure of liability sania 
one who published a photograph without 
complying with the conditions would be 
matters which only a court could decide 

A news association sends out a photo- 
bearing on the back this stamped notice 

“Note to Editors: 

“Under each reproduction of this copy- 


righted picture must be carried the fol- 
lowing credit: ‘Blank News Photo’ 
This picture may not be syndicated, 


rented or loaned, nor used for advertis- 
ing purposes. The News Association.” 

There is no other notice of copyright 
than the assertion in the stamped notice 

Q.—Does this copyright notice conform 
to the law? 

A.—The statement quoted is not a no- 
tice of copyright in the form prescribed 
by the law, but, as was stated above, the 
law does not expressly require the notice 
to be placed on copies, unless and until 
the work has been published. Unpub- 
lished photographs are frequently copy- 
righted, and the absence of a notice on 
any particular copy does not invalidate 
the copyright. 


A. P. GROUP TO HOT SPRINGS 


Immediately after the Republican na- 
tional convention in Kansas City ad- 
journs, a party of 37 officials and corre- 
spondents of the Associated Press, in 
charge of Kent Cooper, general manager, 
will go to Hot Springs, Ark., for a visit 
before proceeding to cover the Democratic 
convention in Houston. The Chamber of 
Commerce is making reception plans. 





Save This Advertisement and Get 


a $3 «lerchandise Present FREE ! 








“ GENERAL- PURPOSE-DESK-TRAY” 


The Latest Creation ga 
The “GENERAL PURPOSE TRAY” 


is operated from all directions on 
your desk; from the front, right or 
left; or from your desk drawer, it is 
the best work organizing device, also 
the best sorting tray. 


“we ‘‘Alpha-DesK-Tray”’ 


For sorting letters and 
desk work organizing of 
every description in all 


departments. 
“Alpha-Desk-Trays” are built in 2 
designs, closed side, open side 


models, ranging from 5 to 18” deep, 
front to back, and in all standard 
widths of business forms. 








ACT NOW! 


MAIL IN COUPON TODAY —! 








£ FREE 


Safety-Box’’ 








This handsomely built 
Valuable Paper ‘‘Steel- 


Mail in Coupon Today ge 


Pin this Cou to 
PS hatter -_ wits ae. 
Superior Equipment Co. Dept. M-A 7 
520 Beaubien St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Please mail in (with | 
out obligation) descrip. | 
tive matter of your com- | 
plete line, and tell me _ | 
how we can obtain your | 
$3 —_valuable-paper-steel- | 
safety-box free with the 
purchase price of only 
$7.75 or over in office 
equipment, as listed, as | 
an introductory offer to | 
gain new accounts. 
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An ARTGRAVURE 
Supplement is an editorial 

















feature which can be used to in 
crease reader interest, lend prestige 
and build circulation. The cost is mod- 
erate and the details are simple—Let us 
tell you how to publish a supplement 











to commemorate a special event or 


as a regular weekly feature. 
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BRITISH ADVERTISING MEN IN FOURTH 
CONVENTION OPTIMISTIC ON FUTURE 





Sixty Experts Address Meetings of Four-Day Session—Asso- 
ciation Makes Tour of Birmingham Industries— 
Women Given Important Place in Program 





FRO M the preliminary announcement of 
President Charles A. McCurdy, K. 
C., that “there is an unmistakeable and 
most welcome sign of recovery in British 
trade” to the last utterance of the last 
banquet speaker, optimism for the future 
of British trade and advertising was the 
dominant note in the sessions of the 
fourth annual convention of the British 
Advertising Association, held in Birm- 
ingham, June 11-14. 

More than 60 speakers, experts in 
their respective fields, talked on adver- 
tising in its various phases at the meet- 
ings. “Apart from the general sessions, 
cight departments held meetings on the 
final days of the convention, for dis- 
cussion of their special problems. 

The first general session was held in 
the Town Hall, Tuesday morning, with 
President McCurdy in the chair. 
dresses were made by the president, the 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham, Sir 
George Beharrall, D. S. O., managing 
director of the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
Ltd.; Reg. J. Sykes, F. I. P. A., manag- 
ing director of the London Press Ex- 
change, and C. King Woodbridge, presi- 
dent of the International Advertising 
Association, and president of the Kel- 
vinator Corporation, Detroit. 

The convention photograph was made 
at 1230 and in the afternoon depart- 
mental meetings were held. 

Departments are as follows: Club ex- 
ecutives, direct mail advertising, news- 
paper executives, poster advertising, 
printing, manufacturers, press represent- 
atives, business research, national ad- 
vertising and town and resort adver- 
tising. 

? Andrew Milne presided at the club 
executives session. The executives were 
welcomed by the president. Addresses 
, were as follows: 

The National Advertising Benevolent 
Society and the Clubs, Sir Ernest Benti, 
Bart., C. B. E. The Advertising Asso- 
ciation, G. Russell Chapman. The Work 
of the Club Service Committee, John 
C. Kirkwood. The Planning and Con- 
ducting of Educational Classes, Prof. 

F. Rees, Professor of Commerce, 
University of Birmingham. Discussion. 
Raising the Standard of Membership, 
Barrington Hooper, C. B. E. Discussion. 
How to obtain the services of Speakers 
on Advertising Subjects, W. Nefydd 
Roberts. Discussion. The Social Life of 
the Club, Miss Muriel G. Atkins. Dis- 
cussion. The Clubs and Advertising, 
Sydney Walton, C. B. E., M. A., B. Litt. 

Arthur Chadwick, president of the 
British Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation presided at the meeting of the 
direct mail division. 

Lisle Rockley, president of the British 
Poster Advertising Association, presided 
at the meeting of the poster group. 

On almost every subject handled by 
the convention, particular attention was 
given to the feminine viewpoint. 

N. B. Graham, J. P., president of the 
Newspaper Society, managing director of 
the Wolverhampton Express and Star, 
presided at the meeting of newspaper ex- 

utives. Addresses were as follows: 

The Relationship Existing Between the 

Advertising and Editorial Departments, 
V. B. Robertson, Amalgamated Press, 
Ltd. The Adequacy of the Provincial 
——. Newspapers, James M. Walker, 

M. Walker & Co., Ltd. International 
licen with Reference to the 
Cologne Exhibition, Sir William Craw- 
ford, K. B. E. How the Advertisement 
Investigation Department Protects the 
Publisher, George Scott, Glasgow Herald. 

On Wednesday morning the sales 
managers’ general session was held 
with Rt. Hon. Viscout Leverhulme, D. L., 
J. P. in the chair. Viscount Leverhulme 
spoke on Present Day Problems of Sales 
Management and was followed by Gil- 
bert C. Vyle, Immediate Past President 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, on 


Sales Management from the Manufac- 
turer’s Viewpoint; F. W. Goodenough, 

B. E., Chairman Incorporated Sales 
Managers’ Association, Sales Manager, 
Gas Light and Coke Company, on Educa- 
tional Needs of Commerce, and W. Has- 
lam Mills, London Press Exchange, Ltd., 
The Place of Advertising in Sales 
Management. 

The printing session was held at the 
same time with E. C. Austen-Leigh, 
president, Federation of Master Printers, 
in the chair. 

In the afternoon, Shaun P. O’Con- 
nor, chairman of the Business en 
and Management Association of Great 
sritain, presided over the business re- 
search session. ; , 

At the manufacturer’s session, Sir 
Martin Melvin, of John Melvin & Son, 
Birmingham, governed discussion of the 
theme, The Midlands in National In- 
dustry. 

At the press representatives meeting, 
W. H. Harford, president Fleet Street 
and Advertising Club was in the chair. 

Betty Thatcher, advertisement manager 
of Woman, spoke on eo for 
Woman Representation; C. R. Fastnedge, 
advertisement manager = Good House- 
keeping, on The Position of the Maga- 
zine in National Advertising; A. Harold 
Paine, London manager Lincolnshire 
Echo, on What the Representative Ex- 
pects of the Manager and Proprietor; 
Andrew Milne, advertisement manager 
London Daily Chronicle, on What the 
Manager Can Do For the Representa- 
tive; J. Buchanan Taylor, advertising 
manager, J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., and W. 
A. Alexander of Nash & Alexander, 
Ltd., on The Advertising Manager and 
the Advertising Agent: What Both 
Want to Know from the Newspaper 
Representative; and R. J. Owen, London 
manager, Newcastle Evening Chronicle, 
on Representatives: What They Want 
to Know from the Advertising Man- 
ager and Agent. 

Coupon Competitions was taken up at 
the national advertisers session Thursday 
morning, held at the same time as the 
town and resort advertising session. 

The official banquet was held Wed- 
nesday evening. Speakers included 
Charles A. McCurdy, Miss Cicely Hamil- 
ton, Lord Riddell, Sir Charles Starmer, 
Mr. Walter Henman and Lt. Col. E. F. 
Lawson. 

An invitation display of advertising 
from all over Europe was on exhibition 
Monday and on Monday night the open- 
ing reception and ball were held. Dances 
and receptions were held Tuesday night 
and on Wenesday a film of the conven- 
tion was shown at a minight matinee. 
On Thursday afternoon the visitors were 
taken in motor coaches to the great in- 
dustrial establishments of Birmingham. 
Performances of Barrie’s Alice-Sit-By- 
The-Fire and Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 
were also thrown open to visitors. 


on 


AIRPLANE HONEYMOON 


Miss Patricia Dougherty, reporter for 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, and 
Capt. Homer Berry, aviation editor for 
the same paper, are enjoying an airplane 
honeymoon to Oklahoma, following their 
marriage June 9 in Chicago. M. C. 
Meigs, publisher of the Herald and 
Examiner, served Capt. Berry as best 
man. 


TERRY NAMED DIRECTOR 


The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company elected Charles A. 
Terry, vice-president, to membership on 
the board of directors to succeed the 
late Guy F. Tripp, at the annual meeting 
of stockholders in Pittsburgh last 
week. A change in by-laws, ratified at 
the meeting, provides for the fiscal year 
to coincide with the calendar year. 
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Keeping Ahead of the 


Community's Growth 


The circulation growth of The Shreveport Times, and the 
fact that it has more than doubled within the last-nine years, 
is a testimony stronger than words. It points to the fact that 
The Shreveport Times is keeping ahead of the growth and 
progress of Shreveport and its populous and prosperous casm- 
munity area, and that it holds a most important place in the 
daily life of many thousands of people within this community 
area. 


Note this steady, healthy regularity of 


GROWTH 


Average Paid Circulation of 


THE SHREVEPORT TIMES 


Year Daily 


1923. .32,689 
1924. .33,015 
1925. .34,108 
1921. .23,612 34,359 | 1926. .34,701 49,283 
1922. . 28,345 42,319 | 1927..37,720 51,487 


1928 to June 1, Daily 39,509, Sunday 52,166 


Year Daily Sunday 


Sunday 
47,379 
47,942 
48,984 


1919. 
1920. 


. 16,108 
. 19,261 


23,230 
27,148 





The Shreveport Times Reaches the People 


As the community has grown in number and in production, 
The Shreveport Times has kept abreast of the wave of progress. 
More widely read than any other newspaper in the city and 
for a radius of 100 miles around Shreveport, it influences buy- 
ing more than any other one factor. And just as its news 
columns report the story of world events, so do the advertising 
columns reflect the march of industry—local and national. 


There is no better nor cheaper medium by which advertisers 
can reach this million prosperous and wide-awake people than 
through the advertising columns of The Shreveport Times. 


The Shreveport Times 


PUBLISHED EVERY MORNING IN THE YEAR 
“Sell a Million People Thru The Shreveport Times” 
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EDITORS REPLY TO COLLEAGUE WHO 
THINKS REPORTERS ARE OVERPAID 





Bellamy, Chandler, Macfadden, Say Pennsylvanian Has Only 
Himself to Blame if He Fails to Get 
Money’s Worth from Staff 





6671'S nobody's fault but your own,” 

an editorial consensus in The Quill 
replied to an unnamed Pennsylvania edi- 
tor who complained in a recent issue of 
that magazine that reporters take their 
work too casually, waste the company’s 
money on expenses and supplies, m!sman- 
age their personal affairs to such an ex- 
tent that they cannot be trusted in_posi- 
tions of reponsibility, divide their in 
terest with outside work and protect 
their brother workers who loaf on the 
job. 

The discussion in The Quill, 
monthly of Sigma Delta Chi, honorary 
journalism fraternity, was “refereed” by 
George F. Pierrot, advisory editor, who 
is managing editor of the American Boy. 


official bi- 


Franklin M. Reck is managing editor ot 
The Quill. : 
The original article entered its com- 


plaints in narrative fashion. Respondents 
in the June number of The Quill almost 
unexceptionally told the complainant that 
it was his failure as an editor that was 
to blame if his publisher was not getting 
quid pro quo on his salaries. 

“The anonymous Pennsylvania editor 
is talking through his hat,” Paul Bell- 
amy, editor of the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er, judged in his communication to The 
Quill. “He should fire all the reporters 
who are guilty of such practices as he 
tolerates and raise the pay of the re- 


mainder. Any publisher who discovers a 
staff condition such as the one outlined 
cought to fire the editor first, as it re- 
flects far more upon him than it does 
upon the reporters, who, by and large, 
will tend to be what the editor makes 
them.” 

From some thousands of miles to the 


northwest came the almost identical opin- 
ion of William Chandler, managing edi- 
tor of the Seattle Times: 

“I never was good in American history 
and now I have to admit I never heard 
that Rip Van Winkle went back into 
Pennsylvania to finish his nap. And 
while my indigestion continues let me 
suggest another thing. This fellow hints 
that maybe some day he will get a raise, 


but I doubt it. Newspaper executives 
are hired to run the place, not to let 
it run them. And if all the things he 


complains of are actual experiences in his 
office the job is running him. He is talk- 
ing and thinking about a reporter that 


ceased to exist as far back as 1492. 
The booze hound has no place in mod- 
ern newspaperdom; nor the dead beat; 


nor the expense padder; nor the drifters 
who depend on the god of chance ; nor the 
office press agent, nor the kind who see 


their loyalty to any sneak rather than 
to the office. Where is the city editor 
who stands for such misfits? In the dis- 


card with the misfits. And surely these 
misfits are not the reporters of today. 

“For the love of Pete let’s quit pump- 
ing the public full of this dope about 
reporters working on starvation salaries. 
Instead let’s ask the bond salesman next 
door, or the branch manager on the other 
side what he gets. You will find the 
poor underpaid reporter is not nearer 
starvation than a lot of others, includ- 
ing some young professional men. Ask 
Pennsylvania if he ever heard the word 
hooie.” 

From the east, Bernarr Macfadden, 
publisher of the New York Evening 
Graphic and the Philadelphia Evening 
News came out with the same opinion: 

“About the most I get from his feeble 
attempt to prove this contention is that 
this editor leaves much to be desired in 


} himself as an employer of men. 


“For instance, he telis of his ‘star’ re- 


| porter who got drunk and failed to cover 


his assignment on the occasion of 


4 the visit of a Japanese prince to his city 


and compares him to the advertising soli- 
cjtor on his paper who carefullv examined 
a year’s files and steeped himself with 


information to be prepared to meet the 
assistant advertising manager of a large 
automobile factory so as to land a valua- 
ble account for his paper. Which only 
proves that he had an incompetent man 
tor a star reporter while his business office 


had the right kind of an advertising 
solicitor. He tells of his assistant city 
editor who fell down on the job be- 


cause he was more interested in drawing 


$15 a week for writing advertising ‘on 
the side’ for a local vaudeville house, 
and of his police reporter who made 


‘serious drink- 
was needed to 


up his mind to do some 
ing’ at a time when he 
cover an important case—but apparently 
he still retained the ‘star’ reporter, the 
assistant city editor and the police re- 
porter on his staff. 

“Evidently this editor is making a col- 
lection of newspaper derelicts. I have 
had a few on my own papers that he 
is welcome to add to his collection— 
perhaps he has them, because I didn’t 
keep them long. 

“Among the editorial personnel of my 
papers are writers and reporters whose 
loyalty and workmanlike industry can not 
be matched in any other business in the 
world. It is impossible to overpay such 
men. They are the type who will go 
without eating, who do without sleep, for- 
get their families, their religion, and their 
friends to serve their paper loyally. 

“A newspaper reporter has no hours 
that he can call his own. When a big 
story ‘breaks’ he stays up all night and 
ali day, and he is lucky if he can find 
enough time to grab a sandwich in transit 
as a means of keeping body and soul to- 
gether while he is ‘covering’ that story. 
n addition to this physical effort, he is 
called upon to exercise a degree of men- 
tality, judgment and reasoning power that 
is matched by few other employees any- 
where in the world. Is it possible to 
overpay service of that sort?” 

E. J. Stackpole, president and editor 
of the Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph, felt 
much the same way about it. Willis J. 
Abbott, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, said that he believed that young 
men in the newspaper business were paid 
“adequately” and that older men were us- 
ually paid not too much, but too little. 

A reporter who claimed the same 
anonymity as the Pennsylvania editor 
thought that the reporter, on the aver- 
age, was not free of the faults mentioned. 
But he said that when negligence went 
to the point described by the editor the 
reporter should be fired and “the general 
news room comment would have been that 
he was considerable of a damned fool.” 

As to news men pounding damaged 
typewriters until they are incurable, and 
wasting copy paper, the reporter believes 
that if the editorial department were 











Our features, if sold 
individually, would 
command many 
times the cost of 
our full service. 


Think of the saving. 


NEA Service, Inc., 


1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 





26, with their managers, were: 





Fourth Estate for June 
supplied with other machines than the 
business office cast-offs there would be 


no complaint on that score. He believed 
that the exigencies of getting stories 
written in the editorial department often 
necessitated waste of copy paper. 


KENTUCKY YOUTH WINS 
ORATORICAL CONTEST 


Seven Finalists Will Make Tour of 
Europe June 30—Winner Spon- 
sored by the Louisville 


Courier-Journal 


James R. Moore, 17, of Somerset, Ky., 
won the Fifth National Oratorical Con- 
test sponsored by American newspapers. 
Moore’s oration was “The Development 
of the Constitution.” The finals were 
held in Washington. 

He won the zone contest sponsored by 
the Louisville Courier-Journal and was 
accompanied to Washington by Donald 
McWain, oratorical contest manager of 
the Courier-Journal. 


Elliot Norquist, 17, of Kansas City, 
won second place with “The Present 
Significance of the Constitution.” He 


was accompanied by Miss Frances Dock- 
son of the Kansas City Star. 

Charles J. Olson, 17, of Worcester, 
Mass., placed third with the same sub- 
ject chosen by the winner. He was ac- 
companied by E. J. Erwin of the Wor- 
cester Telegram-Gazette. 

Other finalists who competed here May 
Benjamin 
E. Hinden, Washington, accompanied by 
Miss Louise B. Proctor, Evening Star; 
Ralph Zabludofsky, Brooklyn, accom- 
panied by Waldo Walker, New York 


16, 1928 


Times; Joe West, Omaha, accompanied 
by James A. Stapp, Omaha Bee-News; 
and Frederick R. Johnson, Cairo, II1., ac 
companied by John Gibson, Chicago Dail 
News. 

The seven finalists will sail for an 
eleven weeks’ tour of Europe on the S. S. 
America June 30, escorted by Professor 
George B. Dillard of the University of 
Virginia. 

The Olympic games at 
will be included in their tour. They will 
return on Sept. 17, and the winner will 
compete with champion orators of Argen 
tina, Canada, Cuba, England, Mexico, 
France, Germany and Japan in Wash- 
ington on Oct. 13. 


Amsterdam 


“STEAM ROLLER” BORING 


New York Lawyer Says Phrase Us:d 
for 20 Years Is Tiresome 

The phrase, “steam roller,” used in 
connection with a political convention, has 
proved very annoying to a prominent 
New York lawyer, who, in a letter 
addressed to Carter Field, New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent at the 
Kansas City Convention, requested that 
correspondents cease using the phrase 
in their convention stories. 

The lawyer’s letter read in part. “In 
writing up the convention will the corre- 
spondents please cut out this time the 
phrase ‘steam roller’? I am bored to 
death for 20 years or more with that 
overdone, hackneyed word.” 


CANADIAN PUBLISHER > HONORED 

The University of Western Ontario 
conferred an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon Lt.-Col. John 


Bayne Maclean, publisher of the Toronto 
last week. 


(Ont.) Financial Post, 
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of Commerce. 


“A liberal education in busi- 


readin?, [he Journal of Com- 


This is quoted from the statement 
of an important business executive 


This statement sounds the keynote of the useful- 
ness of The Journal of Commerce to thousands of 
young business men throughout the country. 


The principa’ elements of business comprise Produc- 
Marketing and Transportation. 
These subjects, and many correlated ones constitut- 
ing the entire gamut of business, are presented 


concisely and authoritatively. 


Keen competition throws her favors to him who is 


Start the business day by reading The Journal 
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Over 55,000 Families Daily and 97,000 Families on Sunday, 


constantly refer to the New Orleans States as their Buying Directory. 


If you want more business, New Orleans is your First Southern Mar- 
ket. If you want Coverage at the lowest cost The States is the paper 
for New Orleans. 





NEW ORLEANS STATES 


New Orleans Leading Afternoon Paper 
Robert Ewing, Publisher James L. Ewing, Adv. Director 


John M. Branham Co. 


Sole Foreign Representative Offices 


New York, Chicago, Atlanta, St, Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 
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U. S. PLANS CONFERENCE 
ON FRAUD ADVERTISING 


Chairman Humphrey Will Preside at 
Trade Commision Meeting With 
Publishers—Place and Date to 
Be Named Later 





Epttor & PusLisHer) 


Wasuincton, D. ( June 14.—Un- 
fair methods of competition said to exist 
in the publishing business and the pub- 
lication of fraudulent advertising will be 
the subject of a trade practice conter- 
ence with publishers of periodicals au- 
thorized today by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

No date and place has yet been set 
for the conference, but the Commission 
has. designated Chairman William E. 
Humphrey to preside at the meetings. 

Commissioner Abram F. Myers, who 
has just been reappointed to the Com- 
mission, opposed this conference, on the 
grounds that it might result in an un- 
authorized delegation of authority to the 
publishers, and that the Commission 


»pecial ¢ 


might be charged with sponsoring a 
blacklist under which concerns alleged 
to be placing fraudulent advertising 


would be deprived of the right to have 
their cases heard by the Commission. 

In explaining his dissent from the 
decision of the Commission to hold this 
conference, Commissioner Myers said: 

“While I am heartily in favor of elimi- 
nating false and misleading advertising 
I am constrained to vote against this 
proposal for a Trade Practice Confer- 
ence with the publishers of periodicals 
and newspapers. The only information 
supplied by the Director of Trade Prac- 
tice Conference is that it is a proposal 
for ‘efficiently eliminating from this field 
of publicity all advertisements of a false 
and misleading nature.’ 

“In cases of false and misleading ad- 
vertising the person guilty of an act of 
‘unfair competition,” within the meaning 
of our organic act, is the advertiser who 


sells his goods in interstate commerce. 
Hundreds of cases against advertisers 
have been handled by the Commission 


since its formation. In my view the pub- 
lisher can only be held in such cases 
where there is clear proof that he has 
connived with the advertiser, in which 
case he becomes a party to the adver- 
tiser’s interstate fraud. 


“Such cases are rare; but they con- 
stitute the only ground for asserting 
jurisdiction over the publishers of the 


country 

“Not only do I entertain grave doubt 
as to the Commission's jurisdiction as 
regards the publishers, but I am appre- 
hensive lest the proceeding result in an 
unauthorized delegation of governmental 
power to the publishers. 

“As I understand it, the publishers will 
be expected to adopt resolutions not to 
accept particular kinds of advertising or 
the advertising of particular concerns. It 
is to be purely a publishers’ convention 
and the advertisers will not be repre- 
sented, except indirectly through the 
advertising agencies, the intermediaries 
between the advertisers and the pub- 
lishers. It follows, therefore, that the 
rights of the advertisers will be deter- 
mined at a meeting sponsored by the 
Commission in which they will have no 
voice. 

“What I would guard against is the 
charge that the Commission has been in- 
strumental in establishing a blacklist un- 
der which the concerns listed will be 
deprived of the right to have their cases 
heard and decided by the tribunal desig- 
nated by the statute.” 

In regard to this opinion of Commis- 
sioner Myers, Chairman Humphrey said: 

“IT do mot care to discuss the legal 
questions raised by Commissioner Myers’ 
memorandum further than to state that 
I do not believe it is necessary to have 
any industry, person, or corporation to 
co-operate with or consult with or ob- 
tain the consent of any other industry, 
person, or entity in order to legally 
cease and desist from violating the law.” 
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ENTERTAINS MORROW 


Karl A. Bickel, U. P. President, Host 
at New York Luncheon 


Karl A. Bickel, president of the United 
Press Associations, entertained a group 


of New York publishers at a luncheon 
for Dwight Morrow, Ambassador to 
Mexico, on June 14. 


Those attending were Walter Lipp 
mann, editor of the editorial page of the 
Vew York World; Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
Veu York Evening Post and Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger; Julian S. Mason, 
editor-in-chief of the New York Evening 
Post; Barron G. Collier; William T. 
Dewart, president of the New York 
Sun; Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times; Col. Frank Knox, 
general manager of the Hearst News- 
papers; Harris M. Crist, managing edi- 
tor of the Brooklyn Eagle, Frank M. 
O’Brien, editor of the New York Sun, 
Thomas L. Sidlo, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers; James H. Furay, vice- 
president of the United Press. 

Lewis Gannett, of the Nation; William 


G. Shepherd of Colliers; Bruce Bliven, 
Vezw Republic, Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, Foreign Affairs; E. H. Gauv- 


reau, editor of the New York Evening 
Graphic; Joseph T. Early, president of 
the Brooklyn Standard Union; Kenneth 
Hogate, Wall Street Journal; Britton 
Hadden, Time; and James W. Brown, 
publisher of Eprror & PuBLisHER. 


HE DOES NOT CHOOSE 








Charles C. Younggreen Declines 1.A.A. 
Nomination 


Charles C. Younggreen, of Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap & Younggreen, Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, declined to 
allow his name to be used when he was 
put forward recently as a candidate for 
president of the International Advertis- 
ing Association. The election is to be 
held in Detroit, July 8-12. C. K. Wood- 
bridge, present president, has announced 
that he will not be a candidate to suc- 
ceed himself. 

According to a revised constitution 
which it is expected may be adopted by 
the Detroit convention, I. A. A. will be 
run by a governing board, which will 
elect its own chairman. Walter A. 
Strong, Chicago Daily News, who has 
said he will not run for president of 
I. A. A., will, it is thought, accept the 
position of chairman of the governing 
board. 


SPANISH PAPER IN PARIS 


Agustin Edwards, owner of Mercurio 
of Santiago, Chile, is starting a new 
paper in Paris printed in Spanish and 
called the Paris Mercurio. It is ex- 
pected the first issue will appear very 
soon. It will start as a bi-weekly and 
will enter the daily field if successful 
S. S. Koppe will represent the paper in 
this country. Mr. Edwards is a former 
president of the Council of the League 
of Nations. 
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YOUNG 
ARTISTS 
ne 


Syndicate desires “young 
blood” in art department 
and will give every oppor- 
tunity to young newspaper 
artists, with talent, to work 
into comic strip, cartoon, 
illustration, and layout 
work. Write for interviews. 
Syndicate, Box A690, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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500 ATTEND ADV’TISING 
AFFILIATION MEETING 


E. A. Paviour of Rochester Is New 
President—Apron Club Affiliates— 
New Competition Discussed 
at Erie Convention 


for 


Five hundred delegates from Erie, Pa., 
Hamilton, Ont., Buffalo, London, Ont., 
Cleveland and Rochester, representing six 
member cities of the Advertising Affilia- 
tion registered in Rochester for the an- 
nual convention Friday and Saturday, 
June 8 and 9, for the largest attendance 
of any convention of the Affiliation. 

Officers for the coming year. were 
elected as follows: President, Ernest A. 
Paviour, Rochester; first vice-president, 
Harold W. Donahue, London, Ont.; sec- 
ond vice-president, William E. Brewster, 
Cleveland; secretary-treasurer, J. Jay 
Fuller, Buffalo. London, Ont., was chosen 
as the 1929 convention city. The Akron 
(O.) Advertising Club’s application for 
membership was accepted. 

Speakers pointed out that the new com- 
petition is a competition of producers of 
widely different commodities for the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Two economic problems, 
too much leisure time and too much rec- 
reation, must be fought by advertisers, 
Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, professor of 
economics at Harvard University, said. 
John T. Flynn, New York newspaper- 
man, declared comprehensive surveys 
showed that the unemployment problem 
is greatly exaggerated and that there is 
less unemployment now than before the 
war. Only common laborers are being 
eliminated from industry, as a result of 
the increased use of machinery to reduce 
costs of production, he said. Charles F. 
Abbott, executive director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, Inc., 
said that if the present prosperity volume 
is to be turned into prosperity profit, in- 
dustry must alter its selling methods. 
Concessions in selling price made to meet 
competition have dissipated the savings 
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effected by managements, making lar 
outlays in plants necessary to reduce | 
duction costs. 

Will Irwin, noted journalist, warned of 
the perils in “tainted truth,” warped fact, 
and half-truths. The handling of truths 
and facts by which public opinion is 
moulded, has come more and more to 
rest in the daily press, he said. 


ge 


TABLOID IN BUENOS AIRES 


Alberto M. Haynes Starts El Mundo in 
Argentine City 


Copies of El Mundo, the first daily 
tabloid ever published in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, reached the office of S. S. 
Koppe, its New 
York representa- 
tive, this week. 
El Mundo was 
started last month 
by Alberto M. 
Haynes, owner of 
El Hogar, Mun- 
do Argentino, 
and other week- 
lies. 

The paper is 
very similar to 
the London Eve- 
ning Standard 
and is non-sensa- 
tional in text, 
picture and treat- 
ment. Mr. Haynes gained considerable 
reputation in South America as a result 
of the success of his weeklies, which 
were started and have been maintained 
on a high intellectual level. He was the 
first Argentinian publisher to audit the 
circulations of his magazines. 

El Mundo in an editorial said: 

“We will publish a serious paper, but 
not one that is solemn, because we be- 
lieve that in its columns is reflected the 
changing realities of life without theat- 
rical atmosphere and without that ob- 
lique gravity which replaces loyalty and 
the vigor of spontaneous sentiment.” 





A. M. Haynes 
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CLEARLY AND CLEANLY 
PRINTED 


In the’ last analysis the purpose of Certified Dry 
Mats is not only to save time but to enable the 
production of well-printed papers. 


While time is the essence of newspa 
to be on time with a paper that is difficult to read is 
not obtaining the full return on the investment of 


So, while the cost of the dry mat used in the stereo- 
type foundry for converting the flat forms into curved 
printing plates is negligible, the role played by the 
mat deserves the closest attention and consideration. 


Where Certified Dry Mats are used, publishers can 
depend upon the production of clear, clean, legible 
printing—not once in a while—but, day in and day 


Over four hundred of your fellow publishers know 
that they can depend upon Certifieds; and by so doing 
they have protected and fortified their investment of 
thousands of dollars, by not only printing timely 
newspapers, but by printing papers that are easily 
read, and make happy readers. 


Your comparison is invited, too. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
340 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

For wet mat printing with DRY MAT facility—use Certifieds 

Made in U. &. A. 


production, 


of dollars in machinery and 
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Grace Drayton’s wonderful 
new daily comic 





America’s Greatest Editor 
said of this comic strip: 


“This is the best children’s 
feature I have ever seen.’ 














“Dolly and Bobby” 


OUR newspaper can't afford to miss this en- 

chanting new pictorial story of childhood’s 
fairyland that is now delighting millions of readers of 
Hearst newspapers and many others. 


Wire for Specimen Proofs and Exclusive Reservation Terms 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE, Inc. 


JOSEPH V. CONNOLLY, General Manager New York City 
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SEX DISCRIMINATION 


IN ADVERTISING 


BROKEN DOWN SINCE WAR, McKEE SAYS 





Indianapolis Agency Head Advises Music Trade Against 
Dressing Half Advertising Copy in Pants, Half in 
Petticoats—Advises Group Action 





REAKING down of sex lines of dis- 

tinction and discrimination between 
rural and metropolitan markets must be 
recognized by the post-war advertiser, 
Homer McKee, president of the Homer 
McKee Company, Inc., Indianapolis 
advertising agency, told the National 
Association of Music Merchants at their 
twenty-seventh annual convention 1n New 
York last week. 
Since 1914 improved transportation and 
communication methods have changed the 
whole social structure and even the home, 
Mr. McKee said. Women have been 
admitted to the serious councils of man- 
kind, and the town and farm markets 
have become susceptible to the same copy 
appeals. 

“It amuses me now to hear people 
talk about the so-called ‘woman appeal 
in advertising,” Mr. McKee said. — 

“They are sharing our work with us, 
our joys, our pastimes and our points of 
view. In everything else they resent dis- 
crimination. How utterly absurd then to 
discriminate against them in our copy. 

“They spend the same dollar, endure as 
much, think as profoundly, and in every 
way do as much as we men. Incident- 
ally, they react to the same sound eco- 
nomic and practical appeals; and I just 
want to say that if you are ever going 
to advertise music to the American people 
in a broad national way, don’t make the 
serious mistake of dressing half your 
advertising in pants and the other half 
of it in petticoats. Make it all appeal 
to the family unit and you'll get some- 
where. ad 

“And above all else, quit thinking in 
terms of town and country. In America 
i town—there is no 


today, there is no 
country—no north—no south—no east— 
no west. Deal now with the American 


people as one unit, and with the Ameri- 
can family as one unit. The old lines of 
discrimination are wiped out.” 

Dealing with group advertising, Mr. 
McKee said that another distinctively 
post-war phenomenon had been the in- 
crease of industries and endeavors to the 
point where they are beyond control of 
individuals. 

“We see manifestations of this ten- 
dency everywhere,” Mr. McKee said. 
General Motors, chain stores, association 
advertising campaigns— everything points 
to great new combinations of human 
endeavor. 

“The task today is too much for any 
one man’s purse. No one florist has the 
means or the strength to make all 
America ‘Say it with Flowers.’ No one 
tailor has the resources, the time or the 
ability to make the buying public at 
large realize the intrinsic reasons for 
buying a merchant tailor-made suit for 


an individual instead of a standardized 
suit of clothes made for a general type. 
So associations are pooling their brains 
and their baffling problems and their 
advertising budgets and with their new 
unified strength are declaring war on 
General Depression with the sure pros- 
pect of routing him. 

Explaining the modern conception of 
advertising, Mr. McKee said that there 
is less interest now in what it is and 
more in what it does. 

“They don’t know what it is any more 
than Edison knows what electricity is. 
All they know is what it DOES and 
how to make it do its stuff. You don’t 
necessarily have to understand a thing 
to get the benefit of it. What does any- 
body today know about ether waves? 
And yet every crossroad’s grocery store 
in America is sitting around munching 
crackers and listening to Paul Whiteman. 
There are fifteen million definitions of 
advertising and not one of them begins 
to cover the subject. If I wanted to act 
wise and confuse you, I would say that 
advertising is the science of human con- 
trol based on the reactions of the human 
mind—a science the prime function of 
which is to make people do things. That 
definition is as close to the facts as any 
of them. Personally, I think it is the 
best definition of all because I made it 
up myself. But like all the rest, after 
all it is merely a mouthful of words. It 
means nothing to the man whose store is 
about to close its doors for want of 
customers, in spite of the fact that he 
has carried atull page in the Daily 
Sliphorn every morning for seven years.” 

In opening his address, Mt. McKee 
explained his connection with the music 
business. He was himself a musician, 
he -said, during his days in Bloomfield, 
Ind., where he carried the bass drum for 
“Ed Knapp’s six-piece philharmonic brass 
band.” 

“From carrying a bass drum, naturally 
I drifted into advertising,” Mr. McKee 
said. “I got tired of monkeying around 
with a little bass drum that you couldn't 
hear for more than a couple of blocks. 
In the advertising business-we have bass 
drums that you can hear from San Fran- 
cisco to Bronxville. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, for example. There’s a real 
drum for you, but the trouble is they 
charge you $8,000 just to take one rap 
at it.” 


WRITES ADVERTISING BOOK 


Frank H. Young, a member of the firm 
of Young, Timmins and Smith, advertis- 
ing illustrators, and an instructor in ad- 
vertising layout at the American Acad- 
emy of Art, is the author of a new book, 
“Advertising Layout.” 








To the Editors attending the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
HEALTH FORECAST 


This is not a “cure-all”—but it gives to you and your readers an actual pre- 
diction of health conditions prepared by a SCIENCE SERVICE expert with the 
assistance of Federal and State authorities, utilizing the records and advice of 
the United States Public Health Service, the Vital Statistics Division of the 
Bureau of the Census and State Health Departments. 


If you are interested in this unique feature, fill out the attached slip. 
omen aneneaenaseneman= CLIP HERE ae as eneemsemasenesenerenane 
SCIENCE SERVICE, 21st and B Streets, Washington, D. c. 
Send me one week's free sample of your Health Forecast. 
(editor) 
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CONNABLE PROMOTED 





Named to Head Detroit Scripps-Howard 
Office—Formerly in Chicago 


Howard P. Connable has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Detroit office of 
the National Advertising Department of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

Mr. Connable was formerly a member 

of the staff of the Chicago office. He is 
a graduate of Ohio State University. 
_ After one year at Camp Taylor he was 
tor five years with the Erwin-Wasey re- 
search department, and later represented 
Moton Picture and Sunset magazines. 
He has been with the Scripps-Howard 
organization two years. 


CONNEAUT GROUP ELECTS 


More than 200 newspaper workers and 
their families from Northern Pennsyl- 
vania and Eastern Ohio attended the an- 
nual outing of the Conneaut Lake News- 
paper Men's Association held at Con- 
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neaut Lake recently. H. S. Phillips of 
Meadville was elected president; [£d- 


ward Stephenson, of Titusville, vice- 
president; and M. L. Barton, Conneaut 
Lake, secretary and treasurer. Gus Nei- 
bert of Erie won the golf tournament 


A. J. FERTIG RESIGNS 


The Westliche Post, German language 
newspaper published in St. Louis, has an- 
nounced the resignation of August J. 
Fertig as advertising manager, effective 
at once, and the appointment of William 
C. F. Lenz, who has long been associated 
with the paper, as new advertising mana- 
ger. Mr. Fertig went to St. Louis from 
Cleveland two years ago. 


HEADS WOMEN’S CLUB 


Mrs. Grace A. Cooper, publisher of the 
Price News-Advocate, has been named to 
succeed Mrs. Asa Roberts as head of the 
ding Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. 








THE EMPLOYES 


to Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 


and progress of St. Louis. 


the building stands 


the maximum of comfort to the 


efficiency. 





Now In Our New Home 





HE AND THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES feel what they believe to be a justifiable 
pride in announcing that their general offices are now located in the 
new, modern twenty-two story office building on Thirteenth Street, Olive 


Plans for the new home were born of a desire to further increase our 
efficiency and wete carried out with the speed and precision that for 
many years have characterized Missouri Pacific service. 


It is a matter also of pride and genuine pleasure that it has been 
possible so to plan our new home that it becomes an outstanding part 
of the proposed new Memorial Plaza—that conveniently located area 
which, when fully developed, will so adequately represent the greatness 


Designed to conform to the general architectural plans of the Plaza, 
ig st as a happy combination of the artistic and the prac- 
tical. Majestic and imposing, impressive in both size and appearance, 
the building is so arranged that it provides ideal working conditions and 


staffs, and so laid out that their work can be carried on with maximum 


Our new home is, we believe, typical of the spirit of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines, the spirit that has made our lines known everywhere as 
progressive and dependable, and the spirit that has earned for them the 
right to be known as—“A Service Institution.” 


President 


MISSOURI 


Xela 
LINES «3 





“A Service Institution” 


3500 employes of the general office 
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Charles Bartlowe 


Company 
Member: Better Business Bureau 
6th Floor Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis,Ind. 





The Consistent Use oj the 


PARTLOWE PLAN CAMPAIGN 


—will stimulate, strengthen and wholesomely invig- 
orate any newspaper institution and its product. 


Il 
—will place and maintain practically any second or 
third newspaper anywhere first in its field with a 
permanent paid-in-advance circulation. 


Ill 
—will keep a lead publication so far ahead in perma- 
nent circulation that a second or third sheet can- 
not gain upon it. 
IV 
—will so entrench a publication in a one-newspaper 
field that no real opposition can possibly develop. 


Vv 
—will quickly, definitely, thoroughly establish a new 
publication with a permanent paid-in-advance 
circulation. 
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Pee THE NEW DOMINION, Morgantown, W. Ve. 


that's Partlowe Service! 


$99,053.19 


IN CASH 


in the Three Partlowe Plan Campagne for the 
TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Warren, Pa. 
Population 14,000 


IN CASH 
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TENNESSEE, like ancient Gaul, is 


made up of three grand divisions, each of 
which differs in many marked respects from 
the other two. 


East Tennessee is primarily a great 
manufacturing, mining and industrial section, whose 
development in recent years has attracted the atten- 
tion of capital from everywhere. 


Middle Tennessee is the Blue Grass 


country, noted for its live stock, diversified farming, 
educational and business institutions. 


West Tennessee, between the Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi rivers, is a broad alluvial 
plain, a mighty cotton country, in part supporting 
Memphis, the commercial capital of the Delta and 
“inland empire.” 


In few if any respects does one of 


these three divisions overlap or have any decided 
common interest with either of the other two. 
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JUST AS none of these grand divi- 


sions overlaps another, so also does no news- 
paper of one overlap any newspaper of 
another. 


Three newspapers, published in the 


largest cities of the three grand divisions, make 
possible the nearest approach to complete coverage 
of Tennessee at minimum cost. 


These three newspapers, fortunately, 
are the leaders of the business life of their respec- 
tive cities and sections. Morning papers all three— 
business men’s papers—two of them with evening 
papers also—they make the closest contacts with 
the major markets of these three distinct territories. 


In East Tennessee it is the Knoxville 
Journal. 


In Middle Tennessee, the Nashville 


‘Tennessean. 


In West Tennessee, the Memphis 


Commercial Appeal (which covers the states of 
Mississippi and Arkansas and parts of Louisiana, 
Kentucky and Missouri as well). 


In each instance, it is the paper with 


the largest circulation and lineage in its own grand 
division of the state. 
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In Comparison of Pennsylvania Retail Sales Reports with Nine Indicators of Buying Power, “Key to 
Consumer Buying Ability” Shows Smallest Variation from Reported Shopping Area Totals 


i order to compare the relative ac- 

curacy of the Key to Consumer 
Buying Ability with the other existing 
well-known systems which were designed 
for the same purpose, we took the only 
reliable method available, that of checking 
the various systems against the figures 
compiled annually by the Internal 
Revenue Department of the State of 
Pennsylvania, namely the total amount of 
retail business done in each county for 
Pennsylvania 

The state of Pennsylvania, 
is the only state in the United States 
which reports annually the total retail 
business by counties. This is due to the 
fact that the state has a sales tax in 
operation, and each merchant must report 
his volume of business in order to pay 
his tax and obtain a license to do business 
for the following year. These figures 
unfortunately are not available by classes 
of commodities but are given in two 
divisions only, namely, total retail busi- 
ness and total wholesale business. The 
retail business is the division we are 
particularly interested in. This not only 
includes all merchandise sold at retail but 
also all service business or trades such 
as bootblacks, barber shops, etc. 

In order to reduce these actual sales 
figures in the state of Pennsylvania to a 
basis for comparison they were translated 
into percentages of the total figure for 
the state which is represented by 100 per 
cent. The next step was to reduce all 
of the various index numbers of all of 
the systems to the same basis, namely 
in terms of percentage of the index for 
the total state. With the actual sales 
as well as all of the index systems re- 
duced to a comparable basis by counties, 
the next step was to arrange the counties 
by retail shopping areas and add those 
for each shopping together in order to 
have a total percentage for each shopping 
area. 

The reason for this step was that the 
Pennsylvania sales figures represent 
figures the point of sale, and the 
various index systems represent the buy- 
ing power of the people at the place of 
abode. Therefore, to bring the two sets 
of figures to a comparable basis we 


by the way, 
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at 





By NELSON H. SEUBERT 


grouped them in Retail Shopping Areas. 
For this purpose the county groupings 
of the recent study of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company entitled “Retail 
Shopping Areas” were used. After this 
was done we had 36 comparable shopping 
areas. However, we find that the Phila- 
delphia shopping area extends not only 
over five counties in Pennsylvania, but 
also 8 counties in New Jersey. 

Not having actual retail sales figures 
for the 8 counties in New Jersey we were 
forced to eliminate the Philadelphia 
shopping area from our comparison. This 
leaves us actually 35 shopping areas, all 
on a comparable basis, on which to base 
our test. 

The following chart shows the actual 
tabulation. The first column is the per- 
centage distribution of the actual retail 
volume of business of the state of Penn- 
sylvania. This is the yardstick with 
which we will check all of the various 
systems. The six sets of index numbers 
for the State of Pennsylvania as given 
in the six classes of Key to Consumer 
Buying Ability, (Eprror & PuBLIsHeER, 
May 21, 1927-April 21, 1928) were 
treated as six different systems. We con- 
ducted what might be compared to a trial 
heat, the winner to be entered in the 
finals with the other eight contestants. 

Class 3 index was the 
trial heat, or comparison. This is as it 
should be theoretically, since you would 
naturally expect that the index best suited 
for reflecting the distribution of all retail 
business would be somewhere between 
the two extremes, low-priced necessities 
and high-priced luxuries (Class 3) 
therefore as you would expect. It is com- 
posed of equal parts of the Quantity 
Factor (population) and Quality Factor 
(Income Tax Returns) im a 50-50 
weighting. 

In the final test, therefore, we compare 

,Class 3 of the Key to Consumer Buying 
Ability and eight other systems with the 


winner of this 


is 


distribution of the actual retail sales 
volume of the state of Pennsylvania. The 
eight other systems are all well known 
and have their advocates. We have 


merely designated these by letters of the 
alphabet in order that their identity may 
not be disclosed, inasmuch as it is not 
the intent of this article to emphasize the 
weakness of any particular system, but 
to point out the tested merit of the Key 
to Consumer Buying Ability. 

The next step is one of actual compari- 
son. That is, the calculating of the dif- 
ference of each retail shopping area with 
the par figure of actual sales. For ex- 
ample, in the Pittsburgh Retail Shopping 
Area 43.39 per cent of the Retail Busi- 
ness of the 35 retail shopping areas under 
comparison is done. The percentage for 
Class 3 of the Key to Consumer Buying 
Ability is 43.21 per cent. This represents 
a difference of 0.18 per cent. System A 
shows a difference of 2.25 and soon. The 
differences then are added for each one 
of the 35 shopping areas, in order to find 
the total variation or difference from the 
base or par that each system is. The 
following chart gives the names of each 
of the 35 areas and the percentage dis- 
tribution of the actual retail sales volume 
which is the par for our comparison. It 
shows, also, the percentage distribution of 
the 9 different systems under comparison. 
It also shows under the heading of “Dif- 
ference” the actual difference between each 
system and par. The bottom line of the 
tabulation shows the totals of the per- 
centages of each system which is 100 per 
cent, as well as the total difference. 

Class 3 of the Key to Consumer Buying 
Ability comes closest to paralleling the 
actual total retail volume of business in 
the 35 shopping areas. It has the lowest 
degree of variation of the nine systems. 
The analogy follows that if Class 3 
depicts as closely as it does the distribu- 
tion of all retail business the other classes 
1, 2, 4, and 5 and 6 will also depict quite 
accurately the distribution of the five 
general classes of merchandise that each 
represents. 

The names of the counties included in 
each shopping area in this comparison 
may be found in the book entitled “Retail 
Shopping Areas” by J. Walter Thomp 
son or the writer, addressed care of 


Epitor & PuBLisHER, will be pleased to 
forward the grouping. 


MAKES SURVEY OF PAPER 


College Professor Analyzes News and 
Features of Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


The Pittsburgh Sun- Telegraph pub- 
lished a page advertisement, May 27, giv- 
ing the results of a survey of its news 
and features made by Glen U. Clecton, 
associate professor of education and 
psychology at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, at the request of the paper. 

Thirty issues were chosen at random 
from the months of October, November 
and December, 1927, and January, 1928 
as specimens for the survey. The results 
as printed in a summary in the advertise- 
ment were: Features and general news, 
73.63 per cent; sport news, 11.15 per cent; 
financial, market and business news, 10.67 
per cent; crime news, 4.55 per cent. 


NEW JERSEY A. P. ELECTS 


Judge Joseph A. Dear, publisher of the 
Jersey City (N. J.) Jersey Journal, was 
re-elected president of the New Jersey 
members of the Associated Press at a 
recent meeting in Asbury Park. Frank 
D. Schroth, general manager of the Tren- 
ton Times newspapers was elected secre- 
tary. 





PUBLISHERS ON COUNCIL 


Fremont C. Peck, publisher of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Times, and Ray- 
mond Gunnison, vice-president of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle, have 
been elected members of the merchandise 
advisory council of the Better Business 
Bureau of New York City. 

TWO CIRCULATORS DIE 

Two of the principal executives of the 
circulation department of the Erie (Pa.) 
Dispatch-Herald died last week within 24 
hours of each other. ’, A. Bliss, rural 
circulator, died following a stroke of apo- 
plexy while Edward Pluskota of the city 


circulation department succumbed follow- 
ing an emergency operation. 








COMPARISON OF PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL SALES AND NINE 


INDEX SYSTEMS 








Note- 


All Index Figures Represent 


Key to 


Consumer Buying 


Actual 
Sales 
Index 


Pittsbureh Shopping Area. 43.39 





Ability, Class 3 System “A” System “B” 
Bas 6d cee Sa ies ee v ee ta ae < 
Differ- Differ Differ 
Index ence Index ence Index ence 
. 43.21 18 45.64 2.25 45.39 2.00 
Wilkes-Barre Shopvping Area.... 4.35 5.98 1.63 5.78 1.43 5.85 1.50 
Harrisburg Shopping Area 4.20 2.93 1.27 2.79 41 2.78 1.42 
Scranton Shopping Area..... 4.08 5.29 1.21 5.32 1.24 5.34 1.26 
ohnstown Shopping Area. 3.88 3.67 21 3.19 69 3.23 65 
eee Shopping Area 3.06 2.30 .76 2.25 81 2.19 R7 
Réading Shopping Area 2.92 3.06 14 3.09 17 3.03 11 
Altoona Shopping Area 2.56 2.42 .14 2.33 .23 2.38 18 
Pottsville Shopping Area.... 2.56 2.79 .23 2.54 02 2.59 02 
Allentown Shopping Area. . 2.53 2.14 .39 2.00 53 1.93 ‘60 
Easton & Bethlehem Shc ping Area 2.45 2.42 03 2.43 02 2.43 02 
Erie Shopping Area......... 2.32 2.51 19 2.50 18 2.48 16 
York Shopping Area.... 2.27 1.73 .54 1.63 64 1.59 68 
Du Bois Shopping Area.. 1 +4 1.79 15 1.44 50 1.47 47 
Shamokin Shopping Area 1.56 1.94 38 1.87 3] 1.90 34 
New Castle Shopping Area. . 1 47 1.54 07 1.6 16 1.66 19 
Oil City Shopping Area 1.3¢ 1.34 .02 1.36 1.34 
Williamsport Shopping Area 1.26 1.33 07 1.4 1 1 17 
Sharon Shopping Area 1.18 1.27 .09 Big 01 1.18 
Bradford Shopping Area. 1.08 .99 09 1.02 f 1.03 0 
Lockhaven Sh oppt ing 1.05 99 06 ) ) nr 
Lebanon Sho PP 1.03 75 .28 70 7 33 
Lewiston RR 78 10 ( 1 19 
Chambersbu g 70 10 
egg? 71 81 10 s 
Carlisle S 71 6R n3 7 ( 7 ) 
Bradford r 59 06 1 1 
Warren Sh Ppi hea. : 64 7 07 1 
Berwick Shouni ine Area 58 09 ( 16 
St. Marvs Shonping Are ¢ 02 04 
Lehighton Shonping Are: 5 1.0¢ 5] 1.0¢ i 546 
Stroudsburg Shopping Area 4 25 17 22 > 2 rf) 
Binghamton Shor pins Area vy 45 09g 423 7 09 
Tioga County Sh ine Area 32 38 06 1 1 
Gettysburg Shopy ping Area.. 31 01 24 07 
Pennsylvania Shopping Areas. 100.00 100.00 9.54 10009 12.18 100.0 13.08 


*Total 
*Excl 
Italic 


uding Philadelphia Shopping Area. 
figures represent excess 


of index over actual sales: 


roman figures represent excess of 


Percentage of Total 


Pennsylvania Retail Sales and Indicated Sales 





System “‘C” System “D” System “E” 
aot was AS 3 TE ore 
Differ Differ Differ- 
Index ence Index ence Index ence 
48.91 5.52 38.60 4.79 30.64 12.75 
4.59 24 6.94 2.59 4.96 .61 
2.91 1.29 3.24 .96 4.93 73 
4.79 71 5.45 1.37 4.76 -68 
2.26 1.62 3.93 05 3.00 88 
3.02 .04 2.59 47 3.98 92 
4.00 1.08 3.08 16 3.97 1.05 
1.59 .97 1.94 .62 2.51 .05 
1.84 72 3.51 95 1.61 .95 
2.97 44 2.27 .26 2.53 
2.51 06 2.85 40 2.80 2 
2.91 59 2.40 08 3.44 1.12 
2.35 08 2.28 01 3.20 93 
1.07 .87 1.89 .05 1.62 3 
1.43 13 1.94 38 1.53 03 
1.30 17 1.69 22 1.43 04 
1.45 09 1.29 07 1.85 49 
1.43 17 1.16 10 2.01 85 
1.03 15 1.50 32 1.67 49 
1,18 10 94 14 1.43 .35 
58 47 92 13 1.46 41 
7 31 R4 19 1.34 7] 
49 39 92 a4 1.20 2? 
g 22 05 5 1.38 58 
5 0€ 79 ne 1.32 61 
3 OR 68 03 1.52 8] 
»« Ti 68 02 90 
71 ( 74 10 1,1 { 
31 7 69 1] 02 44 
66 14 ( 07 
‘ } 1.01 54 4? 13 
27 1 29 13 68 26 
11 45 09 75 20 
13 19 48 16 96 64 
2¢ 12 43 11 77 45 
100.06 18.30 100.00 15.98 100.00 30.37 
actual sales over index 


Quotas 


System “‘F”’ System ‘‘G’ System “H” 
ti ae =v - Te 
Differ- Differ Differ- 
Index ence Index ence Index ence 
30.90 12.49 42.20 1.19 39.18 4.21 
5.23 88 5.37 1.02 6.62 2.27 
4.23 -03 3.49 71 3.23 .97 
4.86 78 5.03 95 5.41 1.35 
3.79 09 3.57 31 3.77 11 
3.42 36 2.96 .10 2.47 .59 
3.73 81 2.94 02 3.12 .20 
2.97 41 2.87 31 2.49 -07 
3.18 .62 2.04 .54 3.11 55 
2.58 05 1.99 54 2.26 27 
2.44 01 3.12 .67 2.60 15 
2.66 .34 3.44 1.12 2.57 .25 
2.89 -62 72 1.55 1.98 29 
2.54 -60 1.75 19 1,95 01 
2.22 .66 1.81 25 2.05 49 
1.32 15 2.12 65 1.53 06 
1.78 -42 1.40 04 1.37 01 
1.64 38 1.61 35 1.43 17 
1.46 .28 1.85 .67 1.33 15 
1.29 21 1.27 19 5 3 
1.38 33 83 .22 1.07 02 
1,24 27 76 27 85 
1.30 4? 61 27 92 
1,49 60 68 12 -86 
1.29 58 R5 06 86 
1.22 5] 54 17 -90 
1.14 49 66 01 59 ¢ 
a5 >] 71 07 64 
1 2? 5s 03 S54 
1) 04 62 06 .54 2 
91 36 59 04 1.06 
42 06 33 09 35 
67 3] 21 0s .49 
77 45 34 .02 .41 
71 .39 17 .15 .40 
100.00 25.48 100.00 13.00 100.00 1 
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MULTIPLY THE KEYS 











1 LINOTYPE keyboard capacity 
and typographical variety are 
doubled by this ingenious ‘‘as- 
sembler’’ lever, that enables the 
operator to select two different 
styles of faces at will. Bold side 
heads, the emphasis of individ- 
ual words, the mixing of caps, 
small caps, or roman and italic 
or a variety of different faces, 
in one line, all are made possible 
through this excellent and in- 
genious Linotype device. 


THESE SHIFT KEYS (illus- 

trated on Model 26) change 
and enlarge the keyboard action 
by bringing the auxiliary mag- 
azines under the control of one 
keyboard, multiplying the type 
equipment of the Linotype. 
Display faces for main or side 
headings, initial letters, large fig- 
ures for price emphasis, accents, 
fractions or other special char- 
acters are available instantly, at 
command of the operator. 











) 
3 AGAIN THE LINOTYPE key- 
board and its typographical 
versatility is multiplied — this 
third time by the simple move- 
ment of a convenient lever with- 
in reach of the seated operator. 
Shifts may be made for upper or 
lower positions on both main 
and auxiliary magazines—each 
independent of the other—and 
each without waiting for mat- 
rices to be distributed. No inter- 
ruption and no lost motion. 


Linotype mechanical ingenuity, by multiplying its keyboard, 

has multiplied the efficiency of the operator, increased typo- 

graphical versatility, and made modern display composition 
a practical, workable achievement the “‘all-slug’’ way 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS 


Representatives in the Principal 
Cities of the World 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LTD. 
TORONTO 


LINOTYPE SET IN THE BENEDICTINE AND NARCISS SERIES, EXCEPTING Lance TITLE Line 





§30.28.6-7 
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DISTRIBUTION CHIEF TOPIC AT 
I. C. M. A. MEET 


(Continued from page 5) 











On Wednesday morning, E. P. 
Schwartz of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune-Capital, will talk on maintaining 
circulation without premiums or con- 
tests; Walter R. Rauck of the Cincin- 
nati Post, will discuss editorial contests 
and H. G. Kimber of the Toronto 














CLARENCE EYSTER H, W. Sropcnit 
(Ont.) Globe, will talk on economic co- 
operation between competing newspapers 
He will be followed by O. C. Harn and 
E. W. Chandler, conducting the A. B. 
C. hour 

lwenty speakers will then tell briefly 
what they consider their most effective 
economies of the year. 

In the afternoon session, 20 subjects 
will be brought up for general discus- 


si lhose directly affecting distribu- 
tion are “on porch” deliveries; street 
sales racks, returns, carrier papers, 


entertainments and free shows, edition 
delays for baseball scores, press hours, 
home delivery of late editions, mailing 
methods, restrictions on sales at baseball 
games, boy or men carriers. 

Other subjects, chiefly concerning 
promotion, are as follows: 

Organization meetings and entertain- 
ments cther than carrier, comparative 
identity of street and home editions, 
radio, sex stories, colored paper, hos- 
pital free distribution, score boards, 
cash or personal bonds. 

\ significant subject which may ob- 
tain more than its share of the allotted 
time is, “Why are morning papers higher 
in price than evenings.” 

The general topics for discussion by 
divisions lean even more heavily on sub- 
jects concerning distribution. The 
divisions are of cities of more than 
40,000 population, and of cities of less 
than that number. 

The Thursday morning program of ad 
dresses follows: 

Newspaper Insurance: Its Real Value 
as a Reader Service and in Building 
Home Circulation—C. S. Wilson, Co- 
lumbus (Mo.) Dispatch. 

Second Class Postoffice Rates vs. Cost 
of Auto Truck and Bus Delivery to 
Country Territory Radius of 150 Miles 

Ralph Seeman, St. Louis Globe Dem- 
Ser 

oes oe of City Into Sales Dis- 
tricts for Intensive Sales Operation Pro- 
eg hie Noticeable Results? Describe 
the Plan—Tom J. Dowling, New York 
Telegram 

Is the Rotogravure Section Losing Its 
Punch as a Medium for Increasing Cir- 
culation Sales?—John Toler, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution. 

Re-selling Stops.—Walter J. Parker, 
Chicago American. 

Monday evening will be devoted to 
parties at various theaters, “vaudeville, 
movies or both.” Tuesday evening a 
“General Good Times Party” will be 
held Wednesday vening the annual 
banquet is scheduled in the ballroom of 
the William Penn Hotel. 

Election of officers and selection of a 
city for the next meeting is the final 
eV ane of the program 

M. Annenberg, of the Philadelphia 
Pitti Ledger, is first vice-president of 

I. C. M. A.; H. W. Stodghill, Louis- 
ae ‘Courier- Journal and Times, second 
vice-president, and Clarence’ Evyster, 
Peoria (Ill.) Star, secretary-treasurer. 
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TWO CITIES REPORT ON 
COMMUNITY DRIVES 


Galveston and Chattanooga Pleased 
with Results—Former City’s Copy 
Appeared Mainly in Daily 
Newspapers 


Two southern cities reported successful 
results from community advertising cam 
paigns last week, when the Chamber of 
Commerce of Galveston, Tex., and the 
board of directors of the Chattanooga 
Community Advertising Association 
handed in their regular reports 

An editorial in the Chattanooga Times 
commends Walter C. Johnson, chairman 
of the board of the Chattanooga Com- 
munity Advertising Association and gen- 
eral manager of the Chattanooga News 
for his work in handling the successful 
campaign in behalf of that city. 

1. Kempner, chairman of the adver- 
tising committee of the Galveston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, gave credit to news- 
papers in commenting on the Galveston 
campaign which had been conducted 
mainly in paid newspaper space. 

“We are more convinced than ever be- 
fore that the advertising expenditure will 
be one of the biggest factors in the growth 
that Galveston appears sure to experieice 
in the very near future,”* Mr. Kempner 
said. 

Within a few days after the appear- 
ance of the first advertisements in the 
Galveston campaign, nearly 400 letters 
were received asking for information and 
descriptive literature. Newspapers were 
used in Dallas, Fort Worth, Shreveport, 
Oklahoma City, San Antonio and several 
other cities. Copy was of the summer 
resort type. Winter advertising of an 
industrial type will appear in papers 
throughout Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Kansas, Illinois, Nebraska, Minnesota and 
Iowa. 

In Chattanooga an attempt is being 
made to increase the community appro- 
priation to a budget of $100,000 a year for 
the next two years. A further recom- 
mendation in the report of the board 
suggested that if a sufficient fund cannot 
be raised, attempts to carry on a com- 
munity advertising campaign on the same 
basis as during the past year be discon- 
tinued. The fund available. during the 
past three years has averaged $36,493 per 
year. 

The Chattanooga campaign has been 
successful up to the present time, and a 
new campaign is being prepared, featuring 
Chattanooga as a summer resort. The 
advertisements will appear in a selected 
list of southern newspapers, and Nelson, 
Chesman & Co. have been appointed as 
advertising agents. 


USED FLYING DARK ROOM 


Paramount idk: P. Convention 


Photos Developed in Air 


For what is believed to be the first 
time in newsreel history, a flying labora- 
tory was used when moving picture film 
and newspaper photographs of the open- 
ing of the Republican convention Tues- 
day were developed and printed while 
being flown east from Kansas City. 
Stops were made by the Richfield- 
Paramount News-Associated Press flying 
laboratory to permit the distribution of 
prints to transmitting centers along the 
line of flight. 

The plane piloted by Bud Gurney, St. 
Louis air mail pilot, carried all the in- 
tricate laboratory equipment necessary 
for developing, printing, cutting, splicing 
and titling moving picture film as well 
as a compact darkroom capable of turn- 
ing out a large number of still photo- 
graphs. Besides the pilot, the plane car- 
ried a staff of three men. 

All the work that usually takes hours 
of time in the New York laboratories 
and dark rooms was being performed 
while in the air with the result that it 
was possible for Paramount News and 
the Associated Press to distribute prints 
in the east in less than 24 hours after 
the convention opened. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO ALABAMA AND THE SOUTH 


Another One Of Our 
Distinguished Editors 


Wins National Recognition 





PULITZER PRIZE WINNER 

















GROVER C. HALL 


The Pulitzer Prize of $500 was awarded this year to 
Grover C. Hall, Editor of The Montgomery Adver- 
tiser, for the best editorial writing during 1927 
because of his articles against flogging and racial 
and religious intolerance. This is the highest profes- 
sional reward that can come to an American news- 
paper editor and the first time this award was ever 
made to an Alabama editor. 


Grover C. Hall is one of the very good reasons for 
the tremendous reader interest enjoyed by this 
newspaper. 


The Montgomery Advertiser 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


FRANK P. GLASS 


President 


R. F. HUDSON 
Secy.-Treas. 


The Advertiser Co., Proprietors 


A Leader in Prestige—Circulation—A dvertising 


Members-——A.N.P.A.—S.N.P.A.—A.B.C.—A.P. 
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New Tampa Times 


press- | 








AST year, in new buildings 

erected specifically for the 
purpose, the Tampa Times 
and the Winnipeg Tribune 
installed new presses. The 
Times equipment is a six-unit 
Duplex Super-duty press, and 




















the Tribune 


installation an 











eight-unit press of like make. 
Each plant is operated by two 
G-E 100-horsepower alternat- 
ing-current drives and G-E 
control. 


Winni pe q | 


The very latest practice is 1 My 1’, Ly i, 
represented here; every refine- : 7. 

ment in newspaper printing Hin? 

machinery has been incorpo- 
rated. And no small part of the 
fine performance of these 
presses is due to the flexibility, 
accuracy, economy and relia- 
bility of G-E motors and con- 
trol. Your nearest G-E office 
is always ready to furnish 
information. I! aS 





G-E alternating-current news- 
paper-press control 























- one the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provides lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
apy the best. 








New Winnipeg Tribune press- 
room 






















otorized Power 
fitted to every need ‘3 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, -Y., SALES OFFICES — __ PRINCIPAL | CITIES 
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NEWSPRINT INTEREST SHIFTS TO FOREIGN SUPPLY 


Fearing and Graustein of International Paper Company Met Scandinavian and German Manufacturers 
in Copenhagen Last April—Results of Meeting Not Yet Fully Known 


WPuHlle no further developments took 

place this week in the dpmestic 
newsprint situation, Epiror & PUBLISHER 
was informed of two meetings between 
American and European manufacturers 
which may eventually have some bearing 
on the United States market. 

Joseph Fearing, vice-president and 
sales manager of the International Paper 
Company, confirmed the fact that the 
meetings had been held in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, the latter part of April and 
again in the latter part of May. At the 
first meeting, according to Mr. Fearing, 
the only tangible accomplishment was the 
setting up of a bureau to exchange in- 
ternational newsprint statistics. Results 
of the second meeting, which was of an 
international committee appointed by the 
first, were not yet fully known, he said. 

Mr. Fearing was asked what the func- 
tions were of the international commn 
tee and he answered that they were to 
perfect the newsprint statistical bureau 
and also “to take care of any other busi- 
ness that might come up.” 


Mr. Fearing accompanied A. R. Grau- 
stein, president of the International 
Paper Company, to Copenhagen last 
April. 


Epitor & PuBLISHER was told about 
and confirmed the presence in Copen- 
hagen at the meeting of Louis Chable, 
president of the American Paper Exports 
Company, a subsidiary of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, Mr. Graustein 
and Mr. Fearing, of International Paper 
Company, G. 5...Steele of the Powell 
River Paper Export Company, Lester 
Clark, and George Chahoon, of the 
Canadian Newsprint.,.Company, Ltd. 

Hearing of the meeting by the gossip 
route, newsprint students on this side of 
the water immediately inferred that ef- 
forts were being made to get the Euro- 
pean mills to curtail newsprint exporta- 
tion to the United States in order to 
keep prices up and prevent complete re- 
turn to a buyers’ market. They pointed 
out that Canadian mills were 20 per cent 
over-produced and that a war was under- 
way between German and Swedish manu- 
facturers for control of certain European 
markets, a combination of facts which 
created an opportunity for Americans to 
suggest that they might send paper to 
Europe if the Europeans did not care 
to cease competing with Canada in the 
United States. There were those in New 
York who’ claimed to have inside infor- 
mation even beyond mere guesswork. A 
proviso in the deal, these insiders as- 
serted, would be that the South American 
market would be divided 50-50 between 
Canada and the European mills. 

Mr. Fearing was advised of these cur- 
rent whispered suggestions and promptly 
branded them false. He said that »while 
he and Mr. Graustein were in Copen- 
hagen, representatives of Swedish mills 
had hinted that perhaps the Americans 
had such an object in view in making 
their visit, and he recalled that Mr. Grau 
stein had “smilingly denied it saying he 
was only interested in seeing that fair 
profits were obtained by all concerned.” 

“Our visit was largely a social af- 
fair,” Mr. Fearing said. “The European 
manufacturers have visited us several 
times before and we were returning the 
courtesy for the first time. 

“We have our newsprint statistical 
bureau in the United States and there is 
also a similar bureau in Europe. Sut 
there has never before been any interna- 
tional exchange of newsprint statistics. 
Such an exchange, we believe, will be 
very valuable to both manufacturers on 
this side and abroad. 

“An important purpose of the meeting 
was that it permitted an opportunity for 
talking over the current newsprint situa- 
tion in the various countries. There is 
increasing recognition of the fact that 
the present criss-crossing of tonnage is 








te By PHILIP SCHUYLER 


, 
economically unsound. It was thought 
that some suggestion might be made at 
the conference which would tend toward 
stabilization of the market.” 

Statistics show that there has been a 
falling off in. newsprint imports for the 
first four months of this year compared 
with last year. The first four months 
show that 35,632 tons of European news- 
print were received in the United States. 
Last year for the same period the tonnage 
was 43,909. European newsprint comes 
from mills in Finland, Sweden, Norway 
and Germany. 

Lester Clark, who sold out the News- 
paper & Magazine Paper Corporation to 
William Randolph Hearst last December, 
and has since maintained private inter- 
ests in a number of newsprint mills, both 
European and Canadian, attended the 
Copenhagen meeting in this private ca- 
pacity, and amplified Mr. Fearing’s re- 
port of what took place. He joined the 
International Paper Company official in 
the assertion that the meeting was bar- 
ren of results, save the formation of the 
statistical bureau. 

“The primary purpose of the meeting,” 
he said, “was to see if some way could 
not be found to end the economic waste 
incident to newsprint shipments back and 
forth across the Atlantic. Those at the 
meeting were trying to arrange the dif- 
ferent markets to the economic .advan- 
tages of the respective manufacturers, 
Canadian and European. Such an ar- 
rangement would in itself eliminate some 
competition, which might be reflected in 
the newsprint prices, but there was no 
intention upon the part of the manufac- 
turers represented at Copenhagen to 
keep newsprint priccs high. 

“Nothing came out of this first meet- 
ing except the formation of the interna- 
tional statistical service. The Swedish 
minister to the United States was ap- 
pointed secretary to represent all the 
manufacturers, Canadian, American, and 
European, in collecting and distributing 
all valuable data concerning paper in the 
various countries.” 

Mr. Clark now maintains an office ad- 
joining that of the American Press As- 


sociation at 225 West 39th street, New 
York. He is not connected with A. P. 
A., he said. 


A publisher who has been buying Fin- 
nish paper informed Epitor & PUBLISHER 
it could be had now at $60 a ton. An 
Havana paper has bought Canadian news- 
print at $3.10 per cwt., c. i. f. Havana. 

European paper usually sells a little 
under the domestic. Paper from Euro- 
pean mills has been delivered to Ameri- 
can publishers at the mill price of Cana- 
dian and American mills. In the past 
when the American and Canadian mills 
have lowered prices the European mills 
have followed immediately with a reduc- 
tion sufficient to keep below the charges 
of the former. While prices differ ac- 
cording to the mills in Europe purchased 
from, roughly speaking, the price now 
is $60 a ton on the dock. 

At present it seems that European mills 
have not recognized the market drop. A 
brokerage concern representing a large 
mill in Finland has been corresponding 
with various newspapers offering high- 
grade finished newsprint at $2.90 c. i: f., 
or $58 a ton. While this correspondence 
states that this is a 1929 quotation, sev- 
eral publishers have commented that the 
same mill sold newsprint at the same 
price this year. One large newspaper 
chain is supposed to have given a large 
order to this Finnish mill. 

On the situation generally, no other 
mills than International have as yet an- 
nounced a 1929 price. One reason that 
has been assigned for this was that other 
mills have customers that are expecting 
rebates as a result of the arrangement, 
since discontinued, with William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, through the now disor- 
ganized Canadian Newsprint Company, 
Ltd. Until the adjustments have been 
made, the mills. will be unable to figure 
their 1929 price. 

In New York this week it was re- 
ported, but not confirmed, that satisfac- 
tory adjustments had been made with a 
Detroit and a Baltimore newspaper. 

Meanwhile, while no one wishes to haz- 
ard a prediction on 1929 newsprint, there 
is plenty of guessing being done. One 
authority this week said his guess was 
that the price would be $59.50 a ton 
for domestic and slightly under that for 
European newsprint. 

As a Montreal authority said to Eprtor 
& PuBLIsSHER’s correspondent in that city, 





NEWSPAPER ARTISTS BEAUTY JUDGES 








Newspaper men played a prominent part in the selection of Miss Chicago 
(Ella Van Hueson) as Miss Universe in Galveston’s recent 1928 Internationat 


Pageant of Pulchritude. 


with Miss Universe they are: 


Antonio: E. H. McReynolds, editor, 


Albert Rieker, sculptor, New Orleans: 
atrical artist, Philadelphia Record; Miss Universe (Ella Van Hueson); 


Held, Jr., originator of “Margie”; 


Newspaper and syndicate artists 
formed a majority of the board of judges. 


and cartoonisis 
Shown in the above photograpn 


Dawson Dawson-Watson, landscape artist, San 
Missouri Pacific Magazine, St. 


Louis; 
W. Victor Guinness, portrait and the- 
John 


Jack Patton, cartoonist and comic strip 


artist for the Dallas News and Journal; Harry Tuthill, originator of “The 


Bungle Family” 


comic strip. 


“1929 will be a great year for the pub- 
lishers.” 

An unnamed “big producer” was quoted 
as saying in reference to the newsprint 
industry: “There must be blood-letting. 
And the patient will not be on the way 
to recovery until he has first been thor- 
oughly exhausted.” 

A chart showing the surplus of Cana- 
dian mills was published by the Toronto 
Financial Post June 8. The chart re- 
veals how largely in excess of demands 
are the capacities of the mills on this 
continent. 

“Fortunately,” the Post declared, “since 
1926 there has been a steady decline in 
the output of U. S. mills. During the 
first four months of 1926, the U. S. mills 
produced 561,000 tons. In 1927 there was 
a marked decline, and this year the out- 
put during the corresponding four months 
was 471,000 fons. The production across 
the border, though, will have to decline 
more sharply before it will have much 
bearing on the hesitancy in the market 
and offset the increasing capacities of the 
Canadian mills. However, the U. S. 
industry is moving in the right direction. 

The Toronto paper’s chart follows: 








1928 
Rated New 
Capacity, Machines, 
ons ons 
Per Day Per Day 
Abitibi-Spanish ............ 1,865 120 
St. Maurice-Laurentide 1,300 and 
Can, International Paper... 1,280 . 
Ne RRR TS 70 70 
Beaver Wood Fibre........ 70 see 
J. R. Booth 160 
Brompton ; ,. = 
Jonnacona 230 
i ds ET an 6 4 on we 160 
Fort Frances ... 165 
Great Lakes am 150 
DE Suckwaded dears voces 222 
as ee eee 220 
EN Sistis we pe%evsces 35 
ee ee 320 
PE ME a tiisccacsoocss 200 
TE SEE Doctecatsccccee 400 
Powell River ............. 475 ood 
ek RAINONND sb cnesce ss sks 305 165 
Py Mn ccbcaeunccen.e's : 500 
NN EE rrr 160 al 
a) ere 740 200 
8,652 1,205 
Tons 
Rated Daily Capacities of Mills Per Day 
Camada occ cswecccecscstwvcesece 8,652 
Newfoundland and Mexico........ 750 
SoG “SE, bw dees cotanesbisene 5,000 
Total present capacity of mills....... 14, 402 
Average daily consumption, 1928. A, 000 
Surplus daily productive capacity..... 3,402 


TO ISSUE YEAR BOOK 


Work Begun on National Press Club 
Annual—to Be Ready in September 


Work has begun on compiling a Year 
Book of the National Press Club, and it 
is expected that the book will be ready 
in September. The work is being carried 
on by the Year Book Committee of which 
Robert R. Lane is chairman. 

The Year Book will contain pictures 
of the Press Club’s new quarters, pictures 
of officers, distinguished members a 
reminiscent scenes. It will also carry 
the story of how the new $11,000,000 
building was made a reality. 


DAILY SPONSORS FAIR 


The Johnson City (Tenn.) Chronicle 
has organized an Appalachian District 


Fair to be held at Johnson City. 
Oct. 16-19. It will be run as part of 
the agricultural development program 


sponsored by the farm department of the 
Chronicle. A four-hundred-acre farm has 
been purchased by the paper to be 
operated ¢n conjunction with the farm 
department, and it will, be under the 
direction of Galen R. Price, for several 
years agriculturist at Washineton (.|- 
lege, who joins the Chronicle July | as 
farm editor. 
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THAT CARRY THE LOAD 


AMOS ‘N’ ANDY TOMORROW IS THE BIG DAY ee BY CORRELL AND COSDEN 
a WELL, CERES CE LODGE MALL > Z > - = a 

OVER OERE. aN’ WE'SE GON’ 4 4 

TOMORROW NIGHT, AMT we? 




















“AMOS’N’ ANDY” 


can make your radio 
svete arr eam Fo" 2] PERMATIOMAL IE outlay do double duty 


BiG NIGHT 

Put “AMOS ’N’ ANDY” Comic Strip 
in your newspaper. Use it at your 
radio station by our simple new proc- 
ess, not an expensive chain hookup. 




















MESCAL IKE—PA PIFFLE REPORTS. -BY S. L. HUNTLEY. 
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Brings the Tang of the 
Romantic West 
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DR. BUNDESEN—The voice of authority 
speaks in the illustrated daily department, 
“HEALTH: HOW TO KEEP IT,” conducted 
by Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, president of the 
American Public Health Association. Service 
on this feature is offered.complete with mats of 
illustrations and personal answers ‘to reader 
queries. 
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“BOB”*CASEY—A leading American humorist, 
also fagmous as an explorer, novelist and can- 
noneer;* provides an individual daily feature 
story, introduced by a bit of humorous original , Sr soto 


suppose: 
on with thus 
H youre tetling i te 


verse and showing a rare store of human under- 
standing. It is unusual and a sure laugh. 


CARL SANDBURG—Philosophy and human 
comment from the mind of the celebrated poet 


of the lmards 


gested Mr Snockwatch 
begin too early to give the 
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FROM THE NOTEBOOK 
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of CARL SANDBURG 
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and biographer—‘“the man to whom no fact is 
uninteresting”—fill the “Leaves from the Note- 
book of Carl Sandburg,” issued twice a week. 


Here are shown a few of the many distinc- 
tive features, including high class illustrated 
serial fiction, that are published in The Chi- 
cago Daily News. Now, tried and proved 
successful, they are offered to you by 


t ed tron Wart C audbuks 


More leaves from Carl Sandbure’s Notebook will apprar next Wednesday 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


15 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 
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The Wood Ultra-Modern 








This illustrates a recently completed Wood Four 
a higher class of half-tone work than has hitherigi 
and day out running speed is upwards of 50,000 


This machine weighs 133 tons, of which 92 tons are of steel and various nickel, chromium, iron and 


aluminum alloys, and 40 tons are of cast iron. What a jewel is to a watch, a ball bearing is to a 
machine. The Wood press is fully jewelled, this one having 674 ball bearings. 


WOOD NEWSPAPER MA 


501 FIFTH AVENUN 
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) ewspaper Printing Press 
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‘our#Vouble-Folder Press, which is capable of printing 
theti@ practicable in a newspaper office. Its day in 
),000 Bitssions, or 25,000 cylinder revolutions, an hour. 


Neither thrown plates nor sheet winders nor folder chokes can damage this machine, whichf\may be 


classed as unbreakable. That is to say, it is not subject to breakage as the result fof \the normal 
| mishaps which are inseparable from the operation of a pressroom. 


AHINERY CORPORATION 


‘NUNEW YORK CITY 
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THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


ONE of our respected readers, we surmise, will 

be greatly astonished by the remark that the 

newspaper business has made considerable prog- 
ress during the past thirty years. The statement 1s 
now axiomatic, requires no proof. Yet, in several 
fundamental respects, newspaper production of 1928 
differs little from the 1898 model. ; 

The basic principles that guided Greeley remain, 
not abridged, but broadened in many editorial offices. 
Publishers continue to discuss advertising rates, the 
price of paper, postal rates, and the wages of labor. 
Advertising managers have learned about merchan- 
dising and markets and no longer sell space by cut- 
ting rates and plying the customer with champagne, 
but the essential selling processes have not greatly 
altered in thirty years. They now sell sworn circula- 
tion, however, and believe their own statements, 
which was not always true of the solicitor of W 
years ago, and for this boon they are largely indebted 
to the heroes of this piece. 

The circulation manager has indeed progressed 
since 1898. He then relied upon a menacing chin 
supported by a brawny back and a strong right 
arm to keep his paper on sale at strategic street cor- 
ners was a big factor in newspaper success. A few 
years took him out of that era, however, for its suc- 
cesses were costly and often temporary. Four good 
right arms could be too cheaply bought to cripple 
one good right arm, and the circulation progress 
of the past 30 years has been at right angles away 
from muscular promotion methods. 

The circulation manager became a salesman, and 
his organization long ago became a sales force, de- 
signed to sell the paper because it contained what 
people wanted to read. Great armies of boys have 
passed through the circulation department to gain 
their first business experience, sometimes being 
cruelly exploited, but far more often, gaining a tan- 
gible income and invaluable training for future work. 
Recent developments in transport and communica- 
tions have greatly broadened the circulation mana- 
ger’s field. Under his immediate command are great 
fleets of trucks and squadrons of airplanes, with the 
garage and ground establishments necessary for each. 
His purchases of supplies run into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. His accounts, required for the 
accurate presentation of sworn and audited circula- 
tion statements, are more detailed and informative 
than those of the entire newspaper organization of 
30 years ago. He, better than any man in the news- 
paper circle, knows the area served by his newspaper 
and the characteristic facts that national advertisers 
call for before planning their campaigns. He can- 
not supply mere volume of circulation; his job is 
to find the territory to be best served by his news- 
paper and to gain there a genuine supremacy. He 
must be far more alert mentally than he ever had 
to be physically in the old street-corner days. 

Many circulation men who can clearly remember 
the old ways while they carry on the new will meet 
next week for the thirtieth convention of the Inter- 
national Circulation Managers Association in Pitts- 
burgh. They have moved forward step by step and 
their association has usually been a bit ahead of the 
industry itself. These men know their jobs thor- 
oughly. What they say about newspapers merits the 
close attention of every branch of newspaper-making. 


Among the entertainment features missing 
from the 1928 G. O. P. convention is the smoke- 
filled room. Good newspaper men have kept all 
doors open. 





LIBEL VIA RADIO 


FEW nights ago, an official of a local Better 

Business Bureau used the facilities of an East- 

ern radio station to describe its labors against 
fraudulent advertising and selling, and in his ad- 
dress, named two newspapers, which, he said, had 
printed advertisements of fraudulent intent. He did 
not assert that the newspapers were parties to the 
fraud, but the implication was plain that he believed 
blame attached to the publishers for accepting the 
copy. His case against the advertiser seemed none 
too strong, but a tight legal case is not needed when 
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Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend.—Proverbs 


XXVII; 17. 











the functions of judge, juror, and prosecutor are con- 
centrated in the hands of one man. 

Assume that the speaker broadcast his charges 
against the firm without complete information, and 
that this complete information would remove the 
stigma of fraud. Assume that he was mistaken in the 
names of the newspapers carrying the copy. What 
recourse has the injured firm, or the injured news- 
papers? The spoken word has been sent forth. to 
blacken their names, thousands hear it, hundreds 
remember the evil charged, but no permanent record 
remains to be challenged and corrected. In a bitter 
political struggle, the possibilities for slanderous 
lying are enormous. 

The well-organized radio chains, of course, guard 
against such misuse of their facilities, as do many 
independent stations, but there may be also careless 
and unscrupulous stations which sell their time with- 
out regard to its employment. The Federal Radio 
Commission can end their activities as being against 
the public good, but an individual or corporation libel- 
led by radio will find small comfort in that. . If the 
coming national campaigns do net produce a large 
number of radio canards, we will .believe that the 
existence of the Federal licensing power is a sufficient 
deterrent; if radio is used to blast clean reputations, 
we will look to Congress to validate. the old legal 
maxim that for every wrong the law provides a 
redress. 








When the same sombre critics who declare 
that the press has lost its influence over public 
opinion blame the newspapers for the errant 
younger generation, why not demand partic- 
ulars? 





“HUMAN INTEREST” 


OT often in the course of a year does Epitor 

& PusBLisHer have to come to the defense of a 

judge wronged in his contacts with newspaper 
men. The boot more often pinches the other foot, 
but in the case of Judge Buckley, presiding over the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) case in which a woman had her 
husband arrested because she didn’t want any more 
children, the evidence seems clear that the judge was 
a newspaper victim. 

sridgeport newspaper men familiar with the case 
inform Epitor & PusLisHer that Judge Buckley did 
not state that “news scavengers have made Mr. and 
Mrs, Cromwell a hero and heroine.” That remark, 
it appears, was passed by one reporter to another 
and was overheard by a young man and placed upon 
press service wires as the judge’s utterance, without 
even the simplest efforts to verify it. The story itself 
seems to have been decorated in its most important 
detail—the number of children borne by Mrs. Crom- 
well. Latest testimony from our Bridgeport friends 
is that nine of her alleged thirteen offspring were 
merely the “brain children of an imaginative re- 
porter,” and not dead, imbecile, or crippled, as some 
entertaining h. i. stories had them. 

We do not believe that faking, of this or any other 
kind, has a place in modern newspaper work. We 
do not believe that it is encouraged by the majority 
of city editors or reporters. The march of events 
provides plenty of real human interest for the news- 
paper man who has enough sense of his profession to 
recognize human interest when he sees it. 





Col. Woodson’s report on postal affairs in 
this issue is a pertinent reminder that the Post 
Office is the natural channel for newspaper dis- 
tribution. 


for 
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NO CHAINS FOR EDITOR 


NE of the most remarkable expositions of 

modern journalistic philosophy which has ever 

reached our desk is that given by Frank E. 
Gannett in the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
when he purchased that newspaper last week. 

Mr. Gannett for ten years has conducted the 
Rochester Times-Union, an evening newspaper of 
independent politics, with occasional leanings toward 
the Democratic side. He now also owns’ the only 
morning newspaper in that«city, of considerably more 
than 300,000 population, and that morning newspaper 
has for decades been the Republican mentor of a 
predominantly Republican region. It is Mr. Gannett’s 
purpose that it shall continue unchanged in policy, 
despite his own political views. 

“We will give: its editor the utmost freedom to 
carry on in the spirit which has prevailed in its 
editorial offices for many years . . . ,” Mr. Gannett 
stated. “The editor of the Democrat & Chronicle 
will be able to express himself without dictation from 
me. He will not have to obey orders. So long 
as he is intellectually honest, sincere, fair, tolerant, 
and clean, there will be no interference from me. 
True, he will have the advice and counsel of the 
Gannett organization on newspaper matters, but in 
his broad, general policies, he will have’ the utmost 
freedom that every newspaper worker values most 
and has set as the ideal. If the time shdtild come 
that I shall desire to express my Own -opinion or 
differ with the editor’s policy, I shall be able’ to do 
so over my own signature, without warping the spirit 
of the editor or the policy of his paper.”| |,” * 

Mr. Gafinett, in“our opinion, has epitomized tli¢ 
thought . that will” guide the ‘successful’ operator of 
chain newspapers. ‘The course he charts® presents 
many difficulties, but by no other, we feel, can “the 
chain win success. -We-doubt that the peoplé in a 
dozen or a+score of¢cities all over ‘the country would 
accept a journalism that googestepped, .faéed right, 
left and to the rear at’ the/command of: ai*unseen, 
unknown proprietor, with-only a ‘commercial’ ifiterest 
in theif: local well-being: *So we doubt that the news- 
paper ‘chain can ever become a;menacé {to what ‘re- 
mains of sacred American institutions, /in\-the., sense 
that one orytwo or more great* proprietors ‘can, by 
monopoly of organs of opinion, dictate its expression. 

That the newspapers of the United States are 
rapidly becoming units of great and small* ins 
cannot be disputed. Pittsburgh and ‘Rochester; for 
example, are now served wholly by chain news- 
papers, Pittsburgh by three newspapers: where séven 
stood six years ago, Rochester by three where six 
formerly existed. Measured by the quality of the 
present products. compared with that’ of a few years 
ago, the citiés have not suffered by the change. The 
present newspapers affordyall the outlets needed for 
existing public opinion, and if they cease to do so 
in accordance with Mr. Gannett’s announced prin- 
ciples, their end is certain. The journalistic road is 
lined with wrecks of newspapers that lost the touch 
of common interest with their readers. 


Newsprint at $60 is not cheap enough to be 
wasted, 


GENIAL COMPETITOR 


PEAKING again of Rochester and its recent 
newspaper doings, we should like to call atten- 
tion to the gracious manner in which the 
Journal & Post-Express signalized the Times- 
Union’s occupancy of its new building. An editorial 
congratulated the Times-Union and its publisher upon 
the achievement symbolized by the magnificent new 
plant, and a “Publisher's Notice” signed by Edward 
McKernon, publisher of the Journal, in felicitating 
its competitor, observed that “it is the duty of every 
good citizen to support local newspapers that prove 
themselves worthy of support. It is also economic 
good sense, because adequately supported newspapers 
attract attention, business and capital to the city that 
they represent.” 
The spectacle is pleasant, and a grateful relief from 
the competitive blackguarding that some newspapers 
still consider necessary to their prosperity. 
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partment manager of the New Orleans —— 
PURELY PERSONAL Item-Tribune returned to New Orleans FOLKS WORTH KNOWING | 
June 7 from the Chicago flood control 
VING K. STONE, president of the conference. Ret 


. : . we : HE editorial destinies of the Plymouth ? 
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e principal speakers at the flood con- Laconia. Mr. Finnington was taken ill 
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of the Old Colony 
Memorial since 
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in 1921. He took 
over his legacy of 





































inell College. Mr. Muse received his Missouri Agricultural 5 Publishing Com- Paut W. BITTINGER ne > hi wm. oda: 
chelor of science degree from Cornell Paty as editor and director of the St. vious experience 
years ago and three years later his Louis Shopping Bulletin, has joined the in the newspaper business, and " with: tele 
ter’s: degree. advertising staff of the St. Louis Globe "t . 
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“A. N. P. A.” service numbers last two 
Saturdays in April. 

Advertising Convention number 
Saturday in July. 

Newspaper advertising linage tabula- 
tions issued in March and September. 
Table of newspaper rates and circula- 
tions i d in January and July. 
Market Guide containing information 
on 1,400 newspaper markets issued third 
Saturday in November. 

Size of type page—9 x 12 inches—or 168 
agate lines (13 ems) on four columns 
—or a total of 672 agate lines to the 
page. Largest type page in the business 
paper field. 

Display advertising rates: transient, 75c 
per agate line, or series of insertions as 
follows: 
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The little forty-two agate line rate maker 
card at a cost of $16 per week, earns 
as low a rate on a 52-time basis as any 
other schedule, namely, $168 per page; 
$95 half-page; and $55 quarter-page. 
Classified advertising rates: 75c per 
agate line one time; 60c per agate line 
four times. 

Situations Wanted: 50c per agate line 
one time; 40c per agate line three times 
(count six words to the line). 

Member of the Associated Business 
Papers and subscribing to its standard 
of practice. 

Charter member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations with a certified net paid 
“A.B.C.” circulation as follows: 





Six Months 
Ending 


3lst, 1927 
Dec. 31st, 1926 
Dec. 31st, 1925 
. 3let, 1924 


Net 
Paid 


8,220 
7,014 
6,363 
5,711 


Total Dis- 
tribution 
9,546 
8,015 
1,708 
6,488 
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PERSONAL 
(Continued from page 45) 


cently in the leading role in two plays, 
“The Mollusc” and “Fallen Angels” pre- 
sented at the Hollis Theatre, Boston, 
under the direction of Edith Coburn 
Noyes. 


Jack Proctor, former publicity man for 
a motion picture company* is now with 
the Salt Lake Tribune, as extra police 
reporter, 


James Hopkins, formerly city editor of 
the Okmulgee (Okla.) Democrat, is now 
on the staff of the Oklahoma City News. 


Anthony Muto, free lance correspond- 
ent, formerly on the staff of the New 
York World, and recently in Mexico 
City is now covering Marine activities 
in Nicaragua. 

Harry A. Mullen, former reporter on 
the Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press, has just 
been graduated from the journalistic 
course in the College of Business Ad- 
ministration at Syracuse University. He 
was president of the Press Club at the 
university, and is a member of the Utica 
Newswriters Club. 


Prof. Robert M. Neal of the depart- 
ment of English and journalism at Nor- 
wich University during the past three 
years, has resigned to join the editorial 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican. 

Hugh O’Connor of the staff of the 
New York Herald Tribune has been as- 
signed to accompany President Coolidge 
to Brule, Wis. 

Linton Satterthwaite, Jr., former re- 
porter on the Trenton Evening Times, 
recently exhibited several etchings in a 
showing at the Trenton School of Indus- 
trial Arts. Although he has gained ad- 
mission to the New Jersey bar since dis- 
continuing journalistic work, Satter- 
thwaite finds time to pursue his art 
studies. 

Recent additions to the New York 
Herald Tribune staff are William Foote 
and Milton F. Thompson. 

Roger Busfield, formerly Universal 
Service bureau man at San Antonio, has 
joined the San Antonio Light as makeup 
editor. Charles Solcher has succeeded 
Gayle Talbot as assistant sports editor 
of the Light. 

Redfern Mason, music critic for the 
San Francisco Examiner sailed for 
Europe last week, leaving Boston June 3. 

Mary Hall, Wichita University report- 
er for the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, who 
was graduated last week, was highest 
ranking woman student in her class. 

Rox Reynolds, former columnist on 
the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, 
and now writing a column for the San 
Francisco (Cal.) Bulletin, visited old 
haunts in Ser ttle recently. 

Arthur Sullivan left his post as report- 
er on the Seattle (Wash.) Star to 
undergo an operation at a local hospital 
for shell shock contracted during the 
world war. 

Miss Eleanor R. Mosely has joined the 
staff of the North Shore (Mass.) Breeze. 

Edward Green has joined the news 
staff of the Waterloo (la.) Evening 
Courier. Green is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa school of journalism. 


Ralph Alan Picard, city hall reporter 
for the Memphis Press-Scimitar, this 
week became executive secretary for 
Mayor Watkins Overton of Memphis, 
succeeding Henry P. Davis, resigned. 
Davis, formerly of the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, is now with Du Pont de 
Nemours. 

Stuart G. McLennan, son of Fred M. 
McLennan, financial editor of the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, has entered the 
air service of the U. S. army following 
his graduation from West Point. 

Jimmy Davant, cartoonist and sports 
writer of the Memphis Evening Appeal, 
has joined the Chicago Tribune's sport 
staff. 

Robert A. Glen, night editor of the 
Spokane Spokesman- Review is recover- 
ing from a major operation. 

A. E. McKee, editorial writer on the 
Columbus (O.) State Journal, has been 
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elected a director of the Columbus Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Raymond L, Olson, city editor of Salt 
Lake Tribune, has returned from a two 
weeks’ eastern and southern trip. 

Frank A. Hunt, assistant city editor, 
Salt Lake Telegram, is on a vacation in 
Los Angeles. 

Harvey Hancock, city editor, Salt Lake 
Telegram is at his desk again following 
recovery from an appendicitis operation. 


Robert C. Elliot, managing editor, 
Salt Lake Telegram, is on a 500-mile tour 
of southern Utah. 

Virgil Wyatt, for the past two years 
city hall reporter for the San Diego 
(Cal.) Sun, has been advanced to the 
re-write desk on that paper. 

Ronald S. Kain, reporter for the New 
York Herald Tribune, covered the 
British Congregationalists’ good-will pil- 
grimage to this country. 

Hubert Roussel, city editor, San An- 
tonio Evening News, with Mrs. Roussel 
visited New Orleans on his vacation. 

Frank R. Barnard, reporter for the 
Lynn (Mass.) Daily Evening Item, com- 
pleted 30 years of newspaper work 
June 11. 

Theodore Koop, editor of the student 
newspaper, the Daily Jowan at the Uni- 
versity of lowa, has joined the staff of 
the Des Moines (la.) Register. 

Frederick K. Reybold, managing editor 
of the Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening, 
addressed the Wilmington Round Table 
Club at a luncheon meeting a few days 
ago on the subject of newspaper making. 

Ben H. Miller has become editor and 
manager of the Easton (Md.) Gazette, 
semi-weekly. 


WEDDING BELLS 

EORGE H. FYLE, wire editor in 

New York office of the Associated 
Press, to Miss Ada Davis, of New York, 
Saturday, June 2. Fyle formerly worked 
on papers in Baltimore, and for nearly 
four years was telegraph editor on the 
Cumberland (Md.) News. 

Paul W. Van Camp, Sunday editor, 
Akron (O.) Times-Press, to Miss Doris 
M. Evans, Akron, O., on Saturday, June 
16. Three hundred guests attended. 

J. L. Sheppard, Jr., reporter, San An- 
tonio Evening News, to Mrs. Lois Bass 
West of San Antonio recently. 

Ralph N. Swanson, state editor, 
Shreveport (La.) Times, to Miss Chris- 
tina A. Satterfield, at Lawton, Okla., 
recently. 

George Van Gundy, of the editorial 
staff, Canton (Ill.) Daily Ledgen to 
Miss Beatrice Baird, of Wadingies, Ta. 
in Monmouth, IIL, June 7 

Hunter Lynde of the Jacksonville 
Journal staff to Miss Martha Smith of 
Jacksonville, June 6. They left for a 
three weeks’ honeymoon in Cuba. Mr. 
Lynde conducts “Playfully Speaking,” a 
theatrical column in the Journal. 

William Baxter Southall, associate edi- 
torial writer of the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch to Miss Elizabeth Bev- 
erley Cocke at Greenwood, Va.. June 9. 
They will reside in Richmond. LaMotte 
M. Blakely, editor of the Times-Dispatch 
was best man, 

Miss Ruth Russell, cross word puzzle 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, to Lev- 
ering Cartwright, reporter for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, in Chicago. They have 
left for a honeymoon in New York, 
Washington and Philadelphia. 


William J. Kaspka, filing editor of In- 
ternational News Service, to Dorothy 
Parmenter of Galesburg, Ill., June 15, in 
New York. 

William Penn Frank, a member of the 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening local 
staff, to Miss Miriam Hetzel of Philadel- 
phia a few days ago in Wilmington. 
They are on a honeymoon trip of six 
weeks to the Grand Canyon, Colorado. 


PRESS ASOCIATION NOTES 

EORGE E. DURNO, White House 

correspondent of International News 
Service, has been assigned to cover the 
activities of the “Summer White House” 
at Brule, Wis. 
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Jack Cejnar, manager of the ndian- 
apolis bureau, Internation! News Service, 
has returned from a vacation spent motor. 
ing to Florida. 

Robert Hereford, formerly 
editor of Universal Service in New 
has joined the Chicago staff of Interna. 
tional News Service. Don P. |rohan 
formerly in Chicago, has been trans Sterne 
to Des Moines as bureau manag: 

Burl Ely has been transferred from the 
New York office of the Intern vational 
News Service to the Pittsburgh bureau, 
where he will act as assistant to S. | 
Neiman, manager. 

Null Adams, formerly bureau manager 
for International News Service at Mem. 
phis, is now special assignment man op 
the Memphis kvening Appeal. 

Clarence Wright has been transferred 
from the Dallas office of the Associated 
Press to the Houston office, succeeding 
H. M. Shepherd, resigned. Gayle Talbot, 
formerly with the San Antonio Light, has 
joined the A. P. at Dallas. 

Clarence Dubose, chief of the Mexico 
City bureau of the Associated Press, 
visited relatives in Dallas and Palestine, 
Tex., recently after accompanying Ameri- 
can Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow as 
far as San 
trip north. 


sports 
York, 


ASSOCIATIONS 
EORGE A. DENNING is the newly 
elected president of the Bostoy 
(Mass.) ApvERTISING CLUB. 

Charles J. Kelly, manager of the print- 
ing industry’s organization in Spokan 
Wash., was elected president of 
SPOKANE ADVERTISING CLUB, Mrs. Ailette 
Green was named first vice presides 
Miss Zelia Gibson, second vice presiden 
EE. R. Anderson, treasurer. 

On Monday evening of this week 


NortH SUBURBAN Press Crus of Lyonf§ 


Mass., held its first annual ball at ? 


Spanish Gables in Revere. Miss L 

Eleanor Delander, 17-year-old winner 

the beauty contest at Atlantic City | 

September, was the guest of honor ai 

led the grand march with Francis P 
O’Neill, president of the club. 

INTERMOUNTAIN TyYPOGRAPHICAL Cow 

FERENCE at Pueblo (Colo.) June 3, electe 
Claud L. Hanby, president; 
Reilly of Colorado Springs, vice presi 
dent; E. B. Crane, Grand Junction, vie 
president; and J. O, Stevis, Denver, se 
retary. 

JACKSONVILLE ( Fla.) ADVERTISI 
CLus, just affiliated with the Nation 
Advertising Club, re-elected all officers 
its recent annual meeting. They are: Noble 
Enge, president; M. T. Newman, 
president ; Harry Burns, secretary; W. 
E. Gruver, treasurer. 

First golf tournament of the season ¢ 
the Cuicaco ApvERTISING CoUNCIL i 
held June 5. Joe Triner won the Type 
raphers cup, given for low net, for thal 
third successive time, and it became hi 
permanently. He had a gross of 90. | 


| 





FLASHES 








When the driver says, “She’s missing | 
badly,” you don’t know -whether Df 
means she’s missing explosion or missilg 
pedestrians.—Robert Quillen in Richmo 
(Va.) News-Leader. 


A soft answer not only turneth awa} 
wrath but it is an excellent investmell 
in view of the fact that $17,000,00% 
alimony is paid yearly in the United 
States—J. R. Wolf in Milwawk 
Journal. 


But nothing in the description of 
newly invented mechanical cotton pick 
says it can do a buck dance or si 
close harmony on the levee.—Miam 
Beach (Fla.) Sun. 

“Go sit on a tack” may be just # 
invitation to accept a modernistic ci 
—Robert Quillen in Richmond 
Leader. 

Wilbur Glenn Voliva must be mg 
after all. It’s vacation time, and i & 
world really isn’t flat, it surely is ba 
bent.—Norristown (Pa.) Times-He 


Antonio on the ambassador's 


¢ 
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are Hoe. The New Orleans Times-Picayune is 
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Ty poe printed on 16 Hoe Superspeed Press Units in line 
for Y 
ime 


90 arrangement with underneath paper reels, and a 


Hoe Color Press. It has a circulation of nearly 
100,000 daily and its pressroom is rated as an 


exceptionally efficient net-production plant. 


The fine home of The Times-Picayune 
with a view showing the Hoe Super- 
speed Presses in the pressroom 


Publishers attending the S. N. P. A. Convention at Biloxi are invited to visit 
this modern plant 


7 R. HOE & CO., Inc. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 








MR. FEARING’S ATTITUDE 


To Epitor & PustisHer: In your is- 
sue of June 9, I find in an article entitled: 

—“Price-War Marks New Newsprint 
Era”—the following remarks: 

“Time and time again, Mr. Fearing 
has warned publishers in private conver- 
sation and in public against forcing re- 
ductions in newsprint. He _ hung his 
pleas on the story of the migration of 
the newsprint industry from the United 
States to Canada. His argument was 
that if the publishers insisted on price 
slashes the smaller companies would be 
forced out of business, and the stronger, 
left with a free whip hand, would make 
prices leap skyward as no slave ever 
danced to escape the lash of a driver. 
He once called for mourning bands for 
the Newsprint industry driven from the 
United States to a Canadian heaven.” 

Now, really, I- have never used any 
words even remotely resembling those 
used in your article, either in private or 
public conversation with publishers. I 
have never suggested “that if the pub- 
lishers insisted on price slashes * * * 
the stronger companies, left with a free 
whip hand, would make prices leap sky- 
ward as no slave ever danced to escape 
the lash of a driver.” 

My attitude is and and I think has al- 
ways been a conservative one. I have 
believed and shall continue to believe that 
the interests of the publishers and paper 
manufacturers are mutual: that it is to 
the interest of both that paper prices be 
maintained on fair and reasonable levels: 
—that violent fluctuations are to be 
shunned as bad for both. 

here is selfishness in this attitude :— 
for I thoroughly believe there can be no 
permanent prosperity for the paper manu- 
facturer who fails to deal with the pub- 
lisher along broad lines that will tend 
towards stabilization of the price of 
newsprint at fair levels. 

Very truly yours, 
J. L. Feartne, Vice-President, 
International Paper Company. 


NEWS SCAVENGING 


To Enprror & 
Judge William J. 


PUBLISHER: Because 
Buckley of Bridgeport 
(Conn.) City court is good fellow 
enough to refrain from jeopardizing a 
hair-brained cub’s job by denying a story 
which the irresponsible juvenile placed in 
his mouth, is no reason why one familiar 
with the facts of the case should stand 
by and see the judge further misrepre- 
sented and editorially flayed. 

Judge Buckley was the presiding judge 
at the preliminary trial of Edward 
Cromwell, whose wife had him arrestea 
“because she didn’t want any more chil- 
dren.” Passing as gracefully as possible 
over the fact that nine of Mrs. Crom- 
well’s “thirteen” children proved on in- 
vestigation to be only “brain children” 
of an imaginative reporter, we come to 
Judge Buckley’s reported statement from 
the bench relative to newspaper “scav- 
engers.” 

In the wire story sent out to a waiting 
world by the zealous cub, Judge Buckley 
was quoted as saying: 

“This is a typical case in which news 
scavengers have made Mr. and Mrs. 
Cromwell a hero and heroine.” 

Never was truer statement uttered, 
perhaps, but the unfortunate part of the 
matter was that Judge Buckley never 
made the statement. The remark was 
made in cynical jest by one of the re- 
porters assigned to the case, to a second 
reporter who stopped for a moment to 
discuss the case after court. The writer 
was one of these two. 

The ambitious cub had slept late that 
morning, and missed court. Stealing up, 
with ear cocked, he overheard the re- 
mark and rushed off to the telegraph 
office to put it on the wire as a quotation 
from Judge Buckley. He didn’t bother 
about such an unimportant detail as veri- 
fying it, although the judge was in his 
office not ten feet away at the time. The 
lad had apparently never heard of that 
moss-grown adage, “Get the news first— 
but first get it right.” 


Judge Buckley didn’t cite the cub for 
contempt of court. Being a good fellow, 
numbering many newspaper men among 
his friends, he treated the incident as a 
joke, despite the editorial “panning” he 
has been receiving ever since the “scaven- 
ger” statement was published. Who 
would believe him anyway, were he to 
deny it? The only words he uttered in 
disposing of the case, were, “Continued 
to June 12 for further investigation.” 
But what color is there in such a state- 
ment? Isn’t there historical precedent 
for making the chief actor in the modern 
news drama say something worth while? 
Didn’t Pershing say “Latayette, we are 
here!” Who will believe that he didn’t? 

VINCENT SExTON, 
Police Reporter, Bridgeport Post 


“PACK REPORTING? . 


To Epiror & PusiisHer: That well 
spoken comment by Eprtor & PUBLISHER 
on “pack reporting” fell evidently on 
barren ground in New York. 

If the executive editors of most of the 
Manhattan dailies examined their con- 
consciences (and their files from May 24 
to June 2) they’d find that they had sur- 
rendered to their sports writers, leg men 
and “color boys” a responsibility that is 
their own. I refer to the prejudiced and 
libelous way in which the New York pack 
covered the so-called “bunion derby,” from 
its arrival at Suffern until the “pay off” 
on the night of June 1. 

It may not have been “pack reporting” 
in the sense that the men on assignment 
deiegated one of their number to get the 
facts for the rest. But almost all the 
New York reporters who picked up the 
caravan at Suffern aped the bellwethers 
of the flock in raising the cry that Pyle 
would nof*be able to pay the $48,500 prize 
money which he had promised the run- 
ners. The Sun led off with a story from 
Suffern, planting the suspicion. The 
Post had another the same day. And 
then almost all oi them—the World 
papers giving the race a better break 
than any others I read. 

A week flew by. Every day there was 
some fling taken at Pyle. He was sleep- 
ing at the Vanderbilt while the runners 
were putting up anywhere they could. 
He had ridden across country in a luxuri- 
ous bus while they ran and walked. And 
in almost every story the sinister line of 
accusation—Pyle wouldn’t be able to pay. 

Well Pyle did pay. 

And after libeling him, day in, day out, 
for nine days, not a New York news- 
paper that I read had the decency to give 
him more than a grudging acknowledge- 
ment of the fact. It makes a fellow 
ashamed of men of his own craft. 

Certainly it convinced me that New 
York needs a few more reporters of the 
type Epiror & PUBLISHER described in 
its comment on “pack reporting’ *—men 
who can go out “on their own” and get 
the facts and write an uncolored narra- 
tive. The whole incident reflects no credit 
on management, either, in permitting such 
coverage, and it seems a fair question to 
inquire who, if anybody, has it in for 
Pyle, and why? 

Pyle appears to be a shrewd business 
man who can speak for himself. Evi- 
dently he has let it be known that he 
can’t be libeled, whatever is said of him, 
holding to the notion that publicity, good 
or bad, is better than no mention at all. 

But it would be interesting to find out 
how the animus originated. 

Witittam M. McBripe, 
Editor, Passaic Daily Herald. 


PAGE, NOT TYPE, SIZES 


To Eprtor & PuBLisHER: In the ac- 
count of the A. N. P. A. Mechanical Con- 
ference at Cleveland, which appears on 
page 10 of your issue of June 9, is a state- 
ment which needs correction and explana- 
tion. 

Your story quotes Joseph M. Farrell as 
stating that he had counted and cataloged 
approximately 168 different sizes of type 
used in newspaper advertisements, and 
that Mr. Farrell proceeded to enlarge 
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upon the disadvantages and economic loss 
incident to this multiplicity of sizes. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Farrell was not 
referring to type sizes when he made this 
statement, but to page sizes, that is, the 
great variety of page widths and lengths 
used by newspapers. My recollection is 
that he used the expression “type page 
size” and I believe that he used this ex- 
pression rather than the term “page size” 
because he wished to distinguish between 
the dimensions of the page as made up 
in type, and the dimensions of the page 
as printed. Obviously, advertising agen- 
cies have to work to the type page size. 
I trust that in justice to Mr. Farrell, 
you will be able to print a correction of 
this erroneaus statement in your next 
issue. W. E. WINEs, 
Manager, 
Mechanical Department, A ws ® JS ® 


CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP 


A W. SHANNON, former publisher 

* of the Beeville (Tex.) Bee, has sold 
his interests to the company which, 
headed by George H. Atkins, publishes 
the Beeville Picayune. The two week- 
lies have been consolidated as the Bee- 
Picayune. 

A. W. McBride, who last summer sold 
the Jowa Falls (Ia.) Sentinel to I. A. 
Nichols, has located in southern Cali- 
fornia where he has acquired a half in- 
terest in a semi-weekly at LaHabra. 


Earl C. Brownlee, proprietor of the 
Forest Grove (Ore.) News-Times, has 
sold that paper to C. J. Gillette, princi- 
pal of the Marshfield (Ore.) high school 
and Hugh McGilvray of Portland. 


Announcement has been made of the 
purchase of the Juniata Tribune, a 
weekly at Mifflintown, Pa., by the Sen- 
tinel Company of Lewistown, publishers 
of the Lewistown Sentinel. Meredith 
Myers, recently named treasurer of the 
Democratic committee in Pennsylvania, 
will manage the Tribune along with his 
duties as editor of the Sentinel. 

Walter A. Hillam, formerly of Fuller- 
ton, Cal., has bought the Wéillowbrook 
(Cal.) Journal. 

Glenn E. Brookins has bought the Big 
Bear (Cal.) Life from Mrs. Bess Munn 
avis. 

Oliver B. Jaynes has purchased the 
Highland Park (Cal.) News-Herald 
from R. M. McCabe. 


C. E. Perdue is the new owner of the 
Placentia (Cal.) Courier, having bought 
from Henry R. Honey. 

Carl E. Boorman has bought the Elm- 
hurst (Cal.) Herald, formerly owned by 
W. H. Dozier. 


Elgin (Ore.) Recorder, formerly 
owned by J. Y. Wright, has been bought 
by Fred C. Sefton of Salem, Ore. 

Mrs. Kirk Smith, widow of the foun- 
der and publisher of the Ocean Beach 
(Cal.) News, has sold the paper to M. 
D. and Faye C. O’Connell, recently from 
Tillamook county, Oregon. 


SCHOOLS 


FERST annual journalism banquet at 


Iowa State college was made 
occasion for the award of gold “A’s” in 
recognition of meritorious work ‘wok 
the college publications. 


Cora E. Schueneman, for three years 
Friends University reporter for the 
Wichita Beacon, has been selected editor 
of the U/niversity Life student publica- 
tion, for the year 1928-29. 

University of Oregon. school of 
journalism is establishing a new style of 
graduation caps for similar departments 
elsewhere. E. W. Allen, dean of the 
school, suggested that black and white 
tassels be worn by journalism students 
at commencement. Other schools have 
been making inquiries concerning the 
suggestion and it appears likely that 
black and white tassels on graduation 
caps will become a recognized way of 
designating this profession. 

School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri brought the total of its 
graduates for the year to 116 June 6 
when it conferred the degree of Bachelor 
of Journalism upon 97 students. Forty- 
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six of the 116 were women and 70 
men. 


Award of six scholarships the 
Columbia University School of Journal. 
ism was announced this week. Helen 
Fairbanks of New Brighton, N. Y., won 
the Women’s Press Club prize and 
Josephine Russell of New York won the 
Catherine McMahon Scholarship of $75, 
Faculty scholarships of a year’s tuition 
were awarded to Prescott Dennett of 
Bangor, Me., and Will C. Wong of 
Terre Haute, Ind. Arthur Alexander 
of Brockton, ‘Mass. and Margaret Lloyd 
of Bradford, Pa., received the Sackett 
scholarships of $300 each for excellence 
in the course on the law of libel. 


were 


SPECIAL EDITIONS 


J,PMONTON ‘(Alta.) Bulletin, 94 
page, 48th Anniversary and Progress 
edition, June 2 
Boston (Mass.) Sunday Herald, Sum- 
mer Resort Section, June 10. 
Des Moines Sunday Register, 16-page 
Vacation and Touring number, June 10, 


NEW PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


ST. LOUIS STAR has purchased a 
new Goss press. 
Waverly (Ia.) Independent-Re publican, 
has installed a No. 5 linotype. 


ON THE MECHANICAL SIDE 


(GEORGE MAYER, secretary of the 

Evansville (Ind.) Typographical 
Union, has announced that plans are 
nearly completed for the thirty-eighth 
semi-annual convention of the Indiana 
tyrographical unions, which will be held 
in Evansville July 14 and 15. 

Mike Johnson, mechanical foreman of 
the Ogden (Utah) Standard Examiner 
composing room, is on a three weeks 
auto tour of the northwest. 


Roy T. Baker, of the composing room, 
Samer (Colo.) News, has been re-elected 
president of the Denver Typographical 
Union No. 49. 


BROADCASTS CONVENTION NEWS 


The Buffalo Evening News this week 
broadcast the National Broadcasting 
Company reports of the Republican con- 
vention at Kansas City through radio 
stations WGR and WMAK, Buffalo, 
James L. Wright, Washington  cor- 
respondent of the News, was in charge 
of the News staff of convention reporters 
and broadcast at intervals through the 
N. B. C. microphones. Radio balloting 
forms were supplied readers. The News 
convention staff includes Charles H. 
Armitage, Albany correspondent 

political writer, and Jack Lewis Meddoff, 
a a political writer. 


NEW COAST B. M. 
Lewis E. Hass, for the past three years 


assistant manager. and comptroller, San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, has 
been appointed business manager of the 
San Francisco Chronicle effective June 15. 
Mr. Haas was formerly engaged in news- 
paper work in New York and the Orient. 


USING PLANE DELIVERY 


Regular daily airplane delivery of 
newspapers from Portland, Ore., 1 
Yakima, Wash., was inaugurated June 2 
Planes will make two round trips daily 
between Portland and the Washingtoa 
city. 


RUNS GOLF TOURNEY 


The New York Evening Journal is 
conducting a junior metropolitan outdoof 
golf championship tournament, to take 
place June 26-30. The tournament is 
open to all amateur golfers in the 
metropolitan district of New York under 
18 years of age. The prize will 
known as the William Randolph Hearst 
Trophy. 


BROCKTON BOWLERS WIN 


The Brockton (Mass.) Daily Evening 
Enterprise bowling team defeatei the 
Taunton (Mass.) Gazette aggregation @ 
the annual match recently at Brock‘on 
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Newspaper Advertising 
is Market Advertising 


oS VT was the old idea that advertising in a news- 
paper would cover only the city in which the 
newspaper is published. 





To-day, the well informed advertiser knows that the 
newspaper serves not only its own city, but a vast out- 
side territory which is tributary to the city itself, and 
accessible and closely related, principally because of 
good roads, bus lines and the almost universal owner- 
ship of automobiles. 


Thus an ENTIRE MARKET is covered by news- 


paper advertising rather than a city alone. 


No advertising medium reaches as regularly and 
as effectively the homes of an individual market as the 
newspaper. 


We are the national advertising representatives of 
twenty - three progressive and influential newspapers 
located in sixteen prosperous and responsive markets. 


We are at all times prepared—in conjunction with 
their respective service departments—to provide valua- 
ble and useful merchandising service and market reports 
that will assist the manufacturer of any commodity 
either in opening up the market or in extending 
distribution already under way. 





& 


THE JOHN IBUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives of Newspapers 


New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Dallas 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
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NEWSPAPER CRAFT LOST NOTABLE 
FIGURE IN DEATH OF J. R. BONE 





Statesmen and Publishers Mourn Passing of Toronto Star 
Managing Editor Who Left Deep Impression on 
Journalism of the Continent 





OHN RAINSFORD BONE, 51, man- 
aging editor of the Toronto Star for 

the past 21 years, who died suddenly at 
his home in Toronto, June 7, of heart 





John R. Bone 
failure following an attack of intestinal 
trouble, was one of the best known edi- 
tors of North America and for 30 years 
had been a leading figure in press associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 
He was also a contributor of articles on 
national affairs to many important news- 
papers throughout the United States and 
Europe 

Mr. Bone underwent a major opera- 
tion in 1922, but made a rapid recovery. 
On June 6 he suffered a recurrence of his 
disorder, but was not thought to be in 
danger. He went to his office Thursday 
morning, but felt ill and went home. His 
death occurred within five minutes of his 
awakening from a nap Thursday after- 
noon, before a doctor could reach his 
bedside. 

Mr. Bone was an ex-president of the 
Canadian Press Association and a mem- 
ber of many Toronto clubs. He was a 
director of the North American News- 
paper Alliance. F 

He was born Feb 1877, on his 
father’s farm close to Belgrave in Huron 
County, his father being a Scotch settler 
in the county He attended a local 
school, the Collegiate Institute in Lon- 
England, and graduated from the 
University of Toronto in 1899 with first 
honors in mathematics. During that year 
he was president of the University La- 
crosse Club and took it on a tour of the 
United States. 

Mr. Bone joined the Star in 1900 and 
was made assistant ean ring editor six 
years later. In 1907 he was made man- 
aging editor and his editorship followed 
the growth of the paper from small be- 
ginnings to the important position it had 
attained at his death. 

Though his accomplishments were 
mostly those of a newspaper executive, 
he was an able, analytical writer. He 
served as correspondent for the Boston 
Transcript and during the British gen- 
eral elections of 1910 went to London as 
correspondent for a syndicate of Canadian 
newspapers. 

Tributes from newspaper men in the 
United States and Canada included mes- 
sages from John Scott, managing direc- 
tor of the Toronto Mail and Empire; 
W. G. Jaffray, president of the Toronto 
Globe; Irving Robertson, general mana- 
ger of the Toronto Telegram; J. F. B. 
Livesay, general manager of the Canadian 
Press; J. A. Stevenson, chief Canadian 
correspondent of the London Times; Her- 
bert B. Swope, executive editor of the 


25, 


don, 


New York World; W. H. Cowles, pub- 
lisher Spokane ( Wash.) Spokesman- Re- 
view; John Cowles, Des Moines Regis- 
ter; Leonard K. ‘Nicholson, president, 
New Orleans Times-Picayune; Clark 
Howell, Jr., Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution; 
George Miller, Detroit News; Marvin 
H. Creager, managing editor, Milwaukee 
Journal; Paul Bellamy, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; R. W. Bingham, Louisville 
Courier-Journal ; George B. Longan, man- 
aging editor, Kansas City Star; Newbold 
Noyes, Washington Star; E. J. Lynett, 
publisher, Scranton (Pa.) Times; Ralph 
Pulitzer, New York World; Walter A. 
Strong, publisher, and Charles H. Dennis, 
editor, Chicago Daily News. 

Tributes also poured in from public 
men throughout the Dominion. W. L. 
MacKenzie King, prime minister of Can- 
ada, telegraphed Mrs. Bone and family, 
“I cannot say how deeply I sympathize 
with you and your son and daughters in 
the overwhelming bereavement you have 
sustained and of which I have just 
learned. My colleagues join with me in 
deploring the loss of one who has been a 
trusted and helpful friend of the past. 
Liberals, especially in the province of On- 
tario, share your loss.” 


MARION M. MANNER 


Marion M. Manner, 82, editor of the 
first paper in Montana, died at his home 
in Lebanon, Ind., Friday, June 7. He 
was born in Ohio and learned the print- 
ing trade on several newspapers in that 
state. Then he emigrated to Virginia 
City, Mont. (then a part of Idaho), and 
established the Montana Post, first copies 
of which he sold for 50 cents in gold or 
a $1 bill. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he sold his plant for $3,000, went 
back to Ohio and enlisted. At the close 
of the war he went to Lebanon, where he 
conducted a printing shop many years. 
A sister in Cleveland, O., is the sole sur- 
vivor. 


J. HOLMAN BUCK 


J. Holman Buck, former editor of the 
Mina (Nev.) Western Nevada Miner, 
died recently in San Francisco. For years 
Mr. Buck held sway over the last hand- 
set shop in Nevada, and his vitriolic edi- 
torials drew state-wide attention. He 
sold his paper several months previous to 
his death. He was of the old school of 
newspaper men, able to set type, run the 
press, gather news, write editorials, col- 
lect bills and do all the work ‘necessary 
around a country newspaper plant. 


Obituary 


AMES ALBERT JONES 
York, for the last 18 
room foreman of the New 
and formerly 





, of New 
years press 
York Times 
in the press room of the 
Binghamton Press, died recently 

W. M. Moss, one of the 
paper publishers in Indiana, died at his 
home in Maxwell, Ind., last week of 
heart trouble. He had been active in 
politics for 50 years. He published the 
Bloomfield Democrat and printed the first 
daily paper in Linton, Ind. He is sur- 
vived by three sons, Clyde A., Bogalusa 
(La.) publisher; Dexter, a newspaper 
man of Tulsa, Okla., and Claude, also a 
newspaper man, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

JoserpH M. Rearpon, 36, editor of the 
Monroe (Wash.) Monitor, died at Ever- 
ett recently, after he had been struck by 
an automobile. 

Josepn F. HAtioran, 77, former pub- 
lisher of the Mining and Scientific Press 
and the Pacific Rural Press, died re- 
cently in Berkeley, Cal. 

Peter MeENGERT of Lexington, Ohio, 
father of Herbert R. Mengert, Columbus 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 


oldest news- 


Fourth Estate 


for June 


and W. L. 
Parkersburg 
last week. 
politics. 

C. W. Barrett, 79, senior editor of the 
Canton (Mo.) Press, died suddenly in 
his home June 6 following a brief iliness 
of heart disease. He is survived by his 
wife, his brother and a nephew ‘Jesse 
Barrett, prominent St. Louis attorney and 
former attorney-general of Missouri. 

J. Henry O’Connetr, 51, widely 
known as a newspaper man in many New 
England cities, died June 4 at New 
York. He had worked for newspapers 
at Worcester, Mass., Springfield, Mass., 
Waterbury, Conn., Milford, Mass., Rock- 
ville, N. Y., and Biddeford, Me. He was 
for many years police reporter for the 
Worcester Telegram 

Cartes F. Kernan, reporter for the 
Buffalo Evening News, and formerly 
with New York, Rochester, Baltimore 
and other newspapers, died recently in 
Baltimore following an operation. Mr. 
Kernan entered journalism following 
graduation from Fordham college and 
had continued in this field for 20 years 
with the exception of two years when 
he served with the American army in 
France. The funeral was held in Gen- 
eva, N. Y., Mr. Kernan’s home. His 
wife survives. 

W. J. Hostetter, 
his brother, V. N. 
Decatur (Ill.) Herald, 
of the century prior to its merger with 
the Decatur Despatch, and for several 
years after that in commercial printing, 
died June 5, four days after he was 
stricken with paralysis. 

Mrs. STEPHEN METCALF, 
a former editor of the . 
Herald, died at her home in Anderson 
June 8 following a long illness. A son 
and daughter survive. 

Mrs. Bette DruMMoND GoopricH, 
wife of Thomas E. Goodrich, editor and 
publisher of the Shelbyville (Ind.) Re- 
publican, died suddenly at her home last 
week following a stroke of apoplexy. 

George H. Wyatt, 64, former pub- 
lisher of the Madill (Okla.) Marshall 
County Enterprise, died at Madill June 
6. Burial was at his former home, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. Wyatt's newspaper 
career, beginning on the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, 47 years ago, included editorial 
connections with 10 different Oklahoma 
dailies and weeklies. 

Howarp J. Navuts, 25, 
of the Cleveland Times, died last week. 
He was a graduate of Waite High 
school at Toledo and had attended Ohio 
State and Toledo Universities. 

Frep S. HILt, advertising manager in 
Denver for the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company of New York, died May 30 
He was a brother of the late John A. 
Hill one of the founders of the firm. 

O. E. O’BLEeNEss, of the Tryon 
(Okla.) Lincoln Leader died at 
Chandler, Okla., after a long ill- 
ness. 


Mengert, publisher of the 
(W. Va.) New Era, died 
He was active in Democratic 


64, associated with 
rege eng in the 
in the latter part 


64, widow of 
Inderson (Ind.) 


67, 


financial editor 


editor 
County 


June 7 


GeorGE WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant, 49, 
for more than 27 years ‘ police reporter 
in Chicago and for the last ten years a 
member of the staff of the Chicago 
Tribune, died Saturday, June 2, at his 
home at 5301 Kenmore avenue. Mr. 
Bryant started newspaper work with the 
City News Bureau in 1897. 

Josern Busu, of a advertising staff, 
Gloversville (N. Y.) Herald, was killed 
recently when his car crashed into a tree 
in West Main street, Amsterdam, while 
he was enroute from Schenectady to his 
home recently. 

CHARLES C WorTHINGTON, 78, 
former associate editor of the Tampa 
(Fla.) Daily Times, x suddenly at 
the home of his son, J. E. Worthington, 
publisher of the Lake ‘Wales (Fila.) 
Highlander, June 6 Mr. Worthington 
was born in Homer, Mich. and was 
connected with the old Cincinnati Gazette 
before going to Florida in 1905. 


MRS. BOND DIES 


Bond, wite of 
general manager 
Newspaper 

the 


ARTER 


Bond, 
North 

died 
Hospital, 


Merritt 
of the 
Alliance, 
Post-Graduate 


Pauline 
essistant 
\merican 
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16, 


1928 


New York, after a short illness. Mrs. 
Bond was born in Baltimore and was the 
daughter of the late the Reverend N. L. 
Poffenberger. She is survived by hep 
husband, a son, Wayne Bond, of Phi 
delphia, and her mother. 


VICTOR LAWSON TO 
IS DEDICATED 


Charles Dennis, Walter A. Strong 
Col. R. R. McCormick Participate © 
in Theological Seminary 
Exercises 

Charles H. Dennis, editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, delivered an address 
on “Victor Fremont Lawson as Editor 
and Publisher” at the dedication of the 
Lawson Tower at Chicago Theological 
Seminary, June 6. The dedication was 
held in connection with the religion and 
journalism conference of the seminary’s 
convention at which Walter A. Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
presided. Graham Taylor, Chicago 
Daily News special writer, was honored 
by the dedication of Graham Taylor 
Hall. 

The Lawson Tower was built with 
money willed to the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, following Victor Lawson's 
death in August, 1925. Practically three 
fourths of the publisher’s estate 
willed in equal parts to the Chicago T 
ological Seminary, Chicago Congregi 
tional Mission and Extension —Soei 
and the Y. M. C. A. ; 

Clarence S. Funk presided at the ded 
cation of the tower and the ceremg 
included, in addition to Mr. Dem 
address, an address by Col. R. 
McCormick, publisher of the Chicage 
Tribune on “Mr. Lawson’s Perma 
Position in Newspaper History.” 

Mr. Dennis spoke of Mr. Lawson 
follows 

“Since it is the highest privilege of 
newspaper to be at all times a purveyor 
of truth,” he said, “whatever stands in 
the way of its successful pursuit of that 
great calling necessarily is a noxious 
element, inimical not only to the publit 
but to the moral and physical health of 
the newspaper so affected. Mr. Lawse 
fifty years of unremitting effort to estal 
lish and maintain this principal as essen 
tial and basic in the gathering 
disseminating of news. and the mark 
benefits to the newspaper profession 
the country at large which flowed fra 
that effort, fully justify, I think, # 
declaration made years ago by a famo 
editor, Samuel Bowles of the Spring 
Republican, that Victor Fremont La 
was the most useful citizen of the Us 
States.” 


ILLINOIS EDITOR DIES 


Phil Dallam, editor of the [Vari 
(Ill.) Bulletin for more than 50 
one of the best known editors in wet 
Illinois, died June 6 in his home foll 
ing an attack of paralysis. He wag 
vears old, having celebrated his bi 
day anniversary a fortnight ago 
daughters and a son survive. 


ROBERT H. MARCH 


Robert H. “Harry” March, 60, 
ciated with Hearst newspapers in Bost 
for the past 24 years, died suddenly J 
3 at his home in Lynn, Mass - 
was an expert designer and was for 
manager of the advertising art depa 
ment of the Boston Evening Ameri 
and Sunday Advertiser. 


MRS. PECK’S WILL FILED 
The will of Mrs. Clara Sargent Ped 
widow of Carson C. Peck, former ov 


of the Brooklyn Times, was filed 
week in the Kings County Surrog 
Court, disposing of an estate estimated 
more than $200,000. Specific bequ 
aggregate $98,000. Two sisters a 
brother-in-law receive $25,000 each, 
$10,000 goes to a daughter-in-law. 
residue is equally divided between a& 
and daughter, Clara S. Peck and F 
mont C. Peck, who succeeded his fat 
in the management of the Brooklyn Dai 
Times 
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CLAUDEC. HOPKINS NOW 
WITH QUINLAN AGENCY 


Former President of Lord & Thomas 
Will Begin Development of New 
Ultra-Violet Process for Foods 
—Book Recently Published 


One of the staunchest advocates of 
newspaper advertising, Claude C. Hop- 
kins, formerly president of the Lord & 
Thomas _ adver- 
tising agency, 
has come out of 
a retirement of 
several years 
from agency 
work to become 
chairman of the 
board of direc- 
tors of the Quin- 
lan Company, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Hopkins, 
whose other Chi- 
cago. activities 
comprise mem- 
bership on the 
directorates of 
the Bank of America and the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Securities Company, 
is known as the advertising man behind 
the development of such enterprises as 
Goodyear Tires, Palmolive Soap, Pepso- 
dent Tooth Paste, Quaker Oats, Hudson 
Motor Cars and other famous nationally 
advertised products. One of ‘the chief 
reasons for his active reappearance in 
agency work is the development by in- 
terests close to the Quinlan Company of 
a newly discovered process for vitalizing 
foodstuffs by means of ultra-violet ray 
activation, Mr. Hopkins has stated. 

Mr. Hopkins’ experiences are detailed 
in his autobiography, “My Life in Ad- 
vertising,” recently published by Harpu 
& Brothers. 

The company which Mr. Hopkins now 
heads as chairman was organized slightly 
less than a year ago. It has 33 accounts 
on its books. 

“In virtually every campaign prepared 
by the company the daily newspaper re- 
ceives preferred consideration due to its 
known value as the ideal quick-testing 
proving ground for the merits of a prod- 
uct as well as of the advertising message 
used to promote it,” the agency state- 
ment said. 

Among the advertising men associated 
with Mr. Hopkins are Roy Quinlan, 
John Hayes Kelly, George O. Baker, 
Charles R. Crowell, S. S. Doty, Leo Mc- 
Cusker and C. V. Dugan. 


CLaupe C, HopKins 


Boston Agency Incorporates 


The O’Malley Advertising and Selling 
Company, Inc., of Boston, Mass., has 
been incorporated, representing the tak- 
ing over of the business established 20 
years ago by Charles J. O’Malley, and 
the absorption of the Copley Radio Con- 
tinuities, specialists in radio advertising, 
and John Urban Riley, Inc., with Mr. 
Riley as vice-president and production 
manager of the new organization. The 
offices of the new firm will be in the 
Boston Globe building. The Copley firm 
becomes the radio advertising depart- 
ment of the new organization. 


New Tyson Account 


Hanson - Van Winkle - Munning Com- 
pany, manufacturers of electro-plating 
and polishing equipment and supplies, 
Matawan, N. J., have placed their adver- 
tising account with O. S. Tyson & Co., 
Inc., New York agency. 


Placing Saw Account 


Advertising for “Marvell” hack saws 
and blades, products of the Armstrong- 
Blum Manufacturing Company of Chi- 
cago, is being handled by the Reed G. 
Landis Company, Chicago. 


Ferry-Hanly Moves 


The Ferry-Hanly Advertising Com- 
pany has moved its New York office 
from 441 Lexington avenue to 11 W. 
42d street. 
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Fuller Joins Ramsey 


Ralph Fuller, with five years’ experi- 
ence in lithographic and photo-engraving 
houses, following which he conducted his 
own studio on a free-lance basis, has 
joined the staff of the Robert E. Ramsay 
Organization, Inc., sales promotion coun- 
sellors, New York, as an associate on art 
and visualizations. 


BENSON IN NEW YORK 


President of A. A. A. A. Delivers 
Private Message to Agency Men 


John Benson, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
addressed the New York Council of the 
association at a 
meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, June 7. 
His address was 
described as “pri- 
vate” and “for 
A. A. A. A. mem- 
bers only.” 

ame s 
O’Shaughne ss y, 
executive secre- 
tary, declined to 
say what Mr. 
3enson discussed, 
as did James 
Mackay, vice- 
president and 
general manager of the H. E. Lesan Ad- 
vertising Agency, who is chairman of the 
New York Council. 

About 85 agency executives attended. 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy said the president’s 
message did not concern the Federal 
Trade Commission complaint which 
names the A. A. A. A. a co-defendant in 
a charge of conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, with the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, Six Point 
League, Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, and American Press Asso- 
ciation. He said defense attorneys were 
still discussing a possible termination of 
litigation with the attorneys for the 
prosecution. 

Mr. Benson was elected president at 
the last annual meeting of the A. A. A. A. 
For the first time the presidency of the 


Joun Benson 


group was made a paid position. Mr. “ 


Benson, who was ill recently and entered 


a hospital, is declared to be fully recov- 


ered now. 


Agency Reorganized 
The House of Hubbell, Inc., Cleve- 


land, O., has been reorganized as the 
Hubbell Advertising Agency, Inc. Frank 


Hubbell is president and R. F. Moore 


and Carl L. von Poettgen are vice-presi- 
dents. They will continue to handle the 
accounts formerly directed by the House 
of Hubbell. 





JOINS OGDENSBURG DAILY 


L. N. Bitner Named Advertising Mana- 
ger of Gannett Newspaper 
Lynn N, Bitner of Lewisburg, ‘Pa., has 
been named advertising manager of the 
Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Republican-Journal, 
a Gannett newspaper. Mr. Bitner was 
formerly a reporter on the Seattle Post- 


Intelligencer. Subsequently he was in 
advertising work with the Williamsport 
(Pa.) Sun and Gazette and Bulletin, and 
with the New York American. 

Mr. Bitner is a younger brother of 
Harry M. Bitner, formerly editor and 
publisher of the Detroit Times, and now 
publisher of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun- 
Telegraph. 


WAX GUESTS AT BANQUET 


The Brooklyn Newspapermen’s Club 
was host on Wednesday evening, June 6, 
to President Calvin Coolidge, King 
George V of Great Britain and Mayor 
James J. Walker of New York, who at- 
tended the newspapermen’s third annual 
dinner, held at the Half Moon Hotel, 
Coney Island, as “silent guests.” In or- 
der to put the banquet over “big,” the 
Brooklyn writers had the notables attend 
their gathering in wax figure form. The 
forms were borrowed from Eden Musee. 
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Concentration 
and Coverage 


The Greensboro Daily News can boast of sub- 
scribers in every North Carolina county except one. 
A few scattered subscribers in remote sections of 
the State does not mean that the Greensboro Daily 
News is a “State Paper,” however—nor does it 
mean that any other North Carolina paper with 
scattered circulation, can give complete State 
coverage. 


The use of the three leading North Carolina 
dailies will give fairly even coverage in the whole 
state, which is adequate for some accounts. No 
two-paper combination, however, will give cover- 
age that is fair to dealers, jobbers and salesmen— 
or that is fair to the product advertised. 


The map shown above indicates the counties in 
which the Greensboro Daily News dominates in 
circulation, when compared with the coverage of 
the other two leading North Carolina dailies. 
[%eaving the,“sGreensboro Daily News off any 
national, .adverfising list is to ignore Central North 
Caroliria, which is the richest part of the State. 

Within a 50-mile radius of Greensboro there is 
an estamated population of 600,000. Greensboro 
is in i heart of the industrial region of the South- 
éast>—And in the seventeen Southern States only 
Missouri. and Texas exceed North Carolina's 
total value of manufactured products. 


In the South, North Carolina is second only to 
Texas in the value of agricultural products. The 
value of the tobacco crop makes Central North Car- 
olina the richest agricultural territory of the State. 


Agriculturally and industrially, the Piedmont 
(Central) section is the heart of North Carolina— 
and Greensboro is the heart of the Piedmont. 


A detailed statement of circulations by counties 
will be sent to interested advertisers on request. 


Member A. B. C. 


THE 
GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS 


“The One paper in Every Progressive Piedmont 
Carolina Home” 


Greensboro, N. C. 


CONE, ROTHENBURG & NOEE, INC. 


National Advertising Representatives 
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Absolute Control Takes 


the Place of “Instinct”? 
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eptember 25, 
. Mr. A. J. Cline 
C Electric Mfg. Co., 
Cline Motors and Satan Rasverse Baye ¢ 
. Dear Ur. Cline: 

Control Equipment We have your recent inquiry as to the results 
obtained from your installation and are pleased to advise that 
your automatic control equipment and paper reels installed on 

for our new unit type Goss presses have been satisfactory in every 
i asl respect. ‘le might add that they have ocoasioned us no trouble 
. from the inception of the installation and have met every re- 
Newspaper Publishers juironent « 
Book Binders es ane hee i 
= 
e eT Fa CoG 
Job Printers Business Manager. 7 
Lithographers 
Magazine Publishers 
Electrotypers 
Stereotype Machines 
Composing Machines | 
Paper Box and Carton 
Manufacturers 








The Cline Push Button Control System gives everyone this sureness and 
exactness. Touch one of the colored buttons—at your will the press inches 
along, runs slowly, goes full speed or stops. At “stop” the safe button 
snaps on. 


The Cline engineers’ knowledge of operating requirements in printing establishments insures 
control equipment furnished, designed for efficiency, rugged for reliability. 








Efficiency plus Reliability = Economy 


| CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BLDG., 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EASTERN OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
47 WEST 34th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 





VS 


1ont 


WESTERN OFFICE 

FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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SEES PLACE FOR WOMEN 
IN ADVERTISING 


They See Finer Details, Says Miss 
Gladys Taylor, United Fruit Com- 
pany Executive—Praises 


Editor 


Newspapers 

Women have just as much chance in 
advertising as men, and sometimes more, 
is the opinion of Miss Gladys Taylor, 
who last week was appointed assistant 
advertising manager of the United Fruit 
Company, in charge of passenger depart- 
ment advertising. 

“The woman always looks after the 
finer details, which the man often for- 


Miss Gladys Taylor 


gets,” says Miss Taylor. And the finer 
details of advertising are to her the most 
important part of the job. 

The appointment of Miss Taylor to 
the post of assistant advertising manager 
comes after 11 years’ service with the 
United Fruit Company. She joined the 
organization as secretary to the adver- 
tising manager, and familiarized herself 
with all the details of the advertising de- 
partment. Prior to her connection with 
the steamship company, Miss Taylor had 
been with the George Dyer Company 
for 15 years, starting there as stenog- 
rapher and clerk and gradually working 
into full-fledged advertising work. 

M’ s Taylor handled advertising sched- 
ules before she was 2~~ointed to her new 
position, and placed a large amount of 
copy in newspapers. She is very favor- 
able to newspaper advertising and con- 
siders it better than magazine advertising 
for the passenger department copy of her 
organization. 

“Newspapers 
media for travel 


effective 
advertising than the 
magazines,” she told Epiror & Pup- 
LISHER. “The returns from newspaper 
advertising are quicker and more spon- 
taneous, although, of course, we couldn't 
do entirely without magazine space.” 

Last year Miss Taylor cut the maga- 
zine appropriation of the United Fruit 
Company passenger department in half 
and devoted the remainder to newspapers. 

Miss Taylor handles all the art work 
used in the copy she places and believes 
that a woman's sense of art value is one 
of her greatest assets in the advertising 
business. Travel advertising holds a 
great appeal for her. The romantic side 
of travelling makes the creation of travel 
copy interesting to her. She has travelled 
over all the routes of the United Fruit 
Company steamers in the West Indies 
and South America to familiarize herself 
with the ports and countries about which 
she must write. 


Plans Vacation Abroad 


Miss Vera Morel, manager of the New 
Orleans Item-Tribune copy and _ service 
departments, will sail from New York on 
the Aquitania, June 20, for a two months’ 
stay in Europe. 


are far more 
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TO GIVE SCHOLARSHIP 


Philadelphia Women Offer Course for 
Themes on Women in Advertising 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women has announced a contest for a 
two-year scholarship in the Charles 
Morris Price School of Advertising and 
Journalism of the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, one to the women of Phil- 
adelphia and suburbs. 

The contest requires a one-page type- 
written theme on “Why Women Should 
Be Successful in the Advertising Field.” 
Entries close on June 18. 


PRESS DISCUSSED AT 
WOMEN’S CLUBS’ MEET 


Criticism by Readers Will Result in 
Better Newspapers Journalism 
Teacher Declares—Dailies 
Hosts to Writers 


Press and publicity shared numerous 
other subjects given serious considera- 
tion during the biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
San Antonio last week. Newspaper folk 
present from many parts of the country, 
mostly to cover the convention, also 
shared liberally in the specially arranged 
diversions. 

Principal speaker on the program of 
the department of publicity headed by 
Mrs. Frederick W. Weitz, Des Moines, 
Ia.. was Frank Luther Mott, director 
school of journalism, University of lowa. 
Dr. Mott placed upon readers of news- 
papers a large measure of responsibility, 
declaring that improvement of the press 
could be effectually achieved if more 
readers expressed their approval or dis- 
approval of the good and bad in news- 
papers. 

Martin Glenn, San Antonio corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press; Mrs. 
Robert Coulter, San Antonio advertising 
woman, and others took part in a dis- 
cussion of news following Mrs. Weitz’s 
plea for cleaner journalism. Reports on 
federation publicity in different sections 
of the country were heard. Dr. Mott 
urged girls going in for journalism to 
specialize, because, he said, they are at a 
disadvantage in general reporting, where 
most editors prefer men. 

A fun-fest luncheon was given in honor 
of the newspaper group by the general 
federation. M. M. Harris, editor of the 
San Antonio Express and Evening News, 
welcomed the visitors. Among the speak- 
ers were J. F¥ank Davis, San Antonio, 
author of “The Ladder,” Broadway play ; 
Dwight Allison, managing editor, San 
Antonio Light; Ruth Boyle of Good 
Housekeeping; Mary Carter Toomey, 
Dallas News, and others. Plaster figures 
of the famous Eastland horned toad were 
given as souvenirs from the San Antonio 
Express. On the Sunday previous the 
correspondents were guests at the Galla- 
gher “dude ranch,” and prior to that the 

San Antonio Light entertained them at 
a luncheon 





GET OUT OF 
THE OLD RUT 


Give your readers 
something up-to-date 


Satisfy their curiosity about 
the “style moderne” in 
fashions and furniture. 


Write for information regarding 
an entirely new idea in mat 
service. 


Modern Fashion Art 


475 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Fourth Estate 


for June 


Sails for London 


Miss Norah K. 
England, who for the past two years has 
been working in the office of the Nex 
York Herald Tribune as 
Arthur Draper, assistant editor, sailed for 
home from Quebec on the S.S. Montcairn 
on June 5. Miss Thompson will return 
to the London bureau of the 
Tribune, 
manager she will also act as representa- 
tive for Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
magazine editor. 


Talks on “The Ultra-Human” 


Miss Helen M. Rockey past president 


of the New York League of Advertising | 


The newspaper path’ 


Women, addressed the twenty-fifth con 
vention of the Advertising Affiliation in 
Rochester, N. Y., June 8, on “The Ultra- 
Human Element.” The speech concerned 
modernistic advertising for women and the 
part of women in making it. 


Becomes Instructor 


Miss Sadie Kirgan has resigned as edi- 
tor of the Fairfield (Tex.) Recorder, 
published by her father, to become jour- 
nalism instructor at John Brown College, 
Siloam Springs, Ark. She is a Univer- 
sity of Missouri graduate. 


New Paris Pattern Service 

The Paris Fashion Service, conducted 
by Eva Tingey for the Ledger Syndicate 
of Philadelphia, has been changed to a 
daily pattern service called “A Paris 
Pattern For You.” Patterns are sent to 
readers by the syndicate in connection 
with the feature. 


Miss Schultz Re-elected 


The Women’s Advertising Club of St. 
Louis re-elected Miss Norma Schultz 
president for the third successive time. 
Other newly elected officers are: Ruth 
Crane Davis, vice-president; Grace Kin- 
ney, secretary, and Mathilda Dierker, 
treasurer. 


Mrs. Meloney Recovers 


Mrs. William Brown Meloney, editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune Sun- 
day magazine, returned to the office last 
week after an illness of several weeks. 
She is now in Washington in the inter- 
ests of the magazine. 
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In Baltimore 
In Maryland 
In the entire South 
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Thompson, of London, 


secretary to | 


Herald | 
where in addition to being office | 
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One good idea 
one interesting ex. 
perience—can start 
your career as @ 
writer, 


to a writing;career 


UCH is said of the opportunities that th, 

newspaper business offers; and these op. 
portunities are often brought forcibly to ming 
by the outstanding accomplishments of som 
newspaperman or newspaperwoman. But in th 
enthusiasm over those who do ‘‘step out,"’ ong 
practical fact is often overlooked: 


The number of reporters and editors who @& 
accomplish real successes as authors, scenarists, 
critics, etc., is large, but, for every one who 
does so succeed, there are probably one hundred 
others who could if they would. 


No one stays in the newspaper business very 
long without absorbing backgrounds and inspira- 
tion which are essentially the same as those out 
of which the successful fashion their successes, 
It makes no difference whether you are a Broad. 
way columnist or a police reporter in Butte; 
your contacts with human nature's fundamen 
tals are just about the same, you achieve @ 
certain dexterity in analyzing motives and @ 
certain proficiency in expressing yourself. 


What holds some back? What sends othens 
ahead? The answer to the first question, sur- 
prisingly enough, is DIFFIDENCE; the answer 
to the second, ENERGY. Difiidence, in the first 
case, because 80 many newspaper people outside 
the great cities nourish an inferiority complex 
that won't be banished until they've had per- 
sonal contact with the big-league game. Ag 
for ENERGY, no explanation is needed; a per 
son either has it or doesn’t like the word. 





Metropolitan newspaper training, conducted 
the New York Copy-Desk method by active N 
York newspapermen, ig now available to eve 
newspaper writer through the Newspaper 
stitute of America, For three yeurs, the Inet 
tute has been proving practical what used 
be considered visionary; that is, that metro 
itan journalism can be taught by mail to 
xinners—and that New York Copy-Desk in 
tion can be carried the length and breadth 
the land to improve the technique and bo 
the confidence of the initiate. 


MILLER HOLLAND, 2746 Prince Street, 
Berkeley, Calif.-—‘‘I have free-lanced it 

in the Orient for Universal Service, worked 

for four years as assistant Coast manager 

for International News Service in San 
Francisco, and also as I. N. 8. bureau 
manager in Los Angeles. I am now on 
the rewrite battery of the San Francisco 

Call doing some heavy rewrite work. 

‘Let me say right here that the course is simply 
aid. It is a humdinger. It wil) help any 
man - the world, no matter how much experience 
has had.’’ 


IRVING R. BACON, teacher of journalism, 8t 
venture’s College—‘‘Thirty years’ experience as & 
in its metropolitan district had necessarily 

taught me a great deal about newspaper 

work. But, for all that, I find your 
course a veritable revelation. I had never 
devoted any attention—at least not of 

an adequate nature—to other kinds of 
writing than for news purposes. And now 

that you are showing me how to extend 

what I do know about writing to the 

wider and more lucrative field of = 

story writing, and making it seem as 

as ‘rolling off a log,’ you can cndustend why 1 fed 
thankful to you.”’ 


Give the N. I. A. method this te 


Write us. Get the book, “Journalism, Your Future 
You.”” Sit down—at home with your wife, if poss 
and analyze what we offer, the way we work, the 
rience and ability of our instructors. We know 
dealing with a skeptical audience but, by the same 
the kind of sudience that can't be thrown off the 
once they’ve scented the game. 

N. I. A. training costs less than a month's payment 
a reasonably good car. Write now for the book 
all the questions you want. And just to make sure 
you're approaching it all in the light of common 
let the Mrs., too, have a glance at ft if you 
agree you ought not to do it, you shouldn't. Ne 
Institute of America, 25 West 45th Street, New 


Newspaper Institute of America, 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 


without obligation t e, F 


Please send, 
Your Future and You 


hook, ‘Journalism, 


Address 
City 
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Showing how Intertype’s single dis- 
tributor box moves back and forth 
to direct the matrices into their 
proper magazines. 









The single distributor box used on the Intertype 
Mixer can be removed for inspection or cleaning 
without tools, as shown in this picture. 
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Investigate the . 4 
_Intertype Distributor! 


Automatic distribution is the principal 
feature of line composing machines of 
the “mixer” type. It enables the opera- 
tor to make quick changes from one 
magazine to another without waiting for 
the distributor. 

It is important, therefore, when buy- 
ing a mixer machine, to investigate the 
DISTRIBUTOR very carefully. Judge the 
reliability of the mechanism for sorting 
and distributing matrices by its simplic- 
ity—this means freedom from troubles 
and delays. 

On the Intertype, automatic distribu- 
tion is provided by a simple mechanism 
comprising one distributor box. It sorts 
out the matrices by a short back-and- 
forth movement as shown in the illustra- 


tion. This device is a marvel of simplic- 
ity. It has solved the vexing problem of 
reliable automatic distribution for com- 
posing machines of the mixer type. 

Investigate the Intertype Mixer! Note 
also Intertype’s method of changing in- 
stantly from one magazine to another, 
by means of a convenient finger-touch 
lever. And another important thing to 
notice is that Intertypes with side units 
have a separate power keyboard for the 
side magazines, giving the operator in- 
stant command of all characters in both 
main and side magazines. 

Write for “Intertype Features,” ‘““How 
to Select Type Faces,” and other Inter- 
type literature. 


8-98 e%9 B25 


7 '‘Standa aehwArel 


4(aGR SDs. 








INTERTYPE CORPORATION: New York 1440 Broadway; Chicago 130 North Franklin St.; New Orleans 816 
Howard Ave.; San Francisco 152 Fremont St.; Los Angeles 1220 Maple Ave.; Boston 80 Federal St.; 
London; Berlin. Distributors throughout the world 


Set in Intertype Ideal News and Century Bold 
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PET SHOP DEALER BUILT $260,000 YEARLY 
BUSINESS WITH CLASSIFIED COPY 








and The 





in Bird Copy— 





Usine classified advertising space in 
unique and consistent fashion, Gates 
A. Haflin has developed the National Pet 
Shops of St. Louis from a litter of pups 
into a business with customers in all the 
continents and an annual turn-over con- 
servatively estimated at $260,000, the 
Classified Journal of the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers, reports, in its current issue. Mr. 
Haflin reads the classified advertisements 
regularly and says he considers them a 
liberal education in buying and selling the 
article stated. 

“In using classified advertisements I 
repeat them many times,” he said. “Many 
ads of mine which appear in the same 
issue may be found when analyzed to 
mean the same thing and to offer the 
same item for sale, though they are 
worded differently. 

“One reading my ads concludes, ‘It all 
leads to the same store’—the very im- 
pression I wish to create. 

“Whatever I have to sell, I make my 
copy interesting. I describe what I have 
to sell. 

“What is sold by classified ads must 
necessarily be a bargain and the ad must 
ring sincere. What I want from the 
classified ads I want quickly. It is 
usually best to declare the price outright, 
unless one is prepared to accept any 
reasonable offer. 

“The price of condensing ads will get 
a live wire business man nothing. On 
the contrary if he strings them out, he 
makes all roads lead to him, either with 
the goods or for the goods. 

“My classified ads are the foundation 
of this business. Without them we 
weaken out organization, our sales possi- 
bilities, our future and the whole struc- 
ture 

“Nothing takes the place of newspaper 
advertising: like a juicy, tender steak 
you can garnish it, but the garnish with- 
out the steak is an empty meal. An 
advertising campaign without newspapers 
is just as unsatisfactory to the business 
stomach.” 

All the English dailies in St. Louis, the 
Globe-Democrat, Post-Dispatch, Star and 
Times, recently carried in their classified 
columns the following spring time copy 
from Mr. Haflin: 


THE MAKER OF SPRING 
THE PEKIN NIGHTINGALE 
Singing his song, from perch to perch, 

Full of life and play 
Dizzily like, he makes a lurch, 
With his pretty lay. 


Watch him strain his saucy head 
Eyeing all about, 

Then he starts his joyous calls, 
Giving gloom the rout. 


Winter time or Summer time: They 
Are always Spring with him, 
Merrily he flits about 
Joyously, lithe and trim. 


About the same size as our domestic 


canary, colored soft hues, turning to 
brown, with a pretty red beak, a soft 
billed bird that eats the same as the 


mocking birds. Mornings and evenings 
he sings his lay prettier, but restless, 
always on the go, and always full of 
life, he adds charm, life and pleasure to 
any bird lover’s home or room. 

In ordering one, order a can of Mock- 
ing Bird food, a can of Ant Eggs, occa- 
sionally give him grapes, soft apples and 
fruit, but never too much as it may 
prove too strong a laxative. 


$4.95 each or $36.00 dozen 
NATIONAL PET SHOPS 
3101 Olive Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Mr. Haflin published in the same news- 
papers, with a picture of the variety, the 


following classified advertisement on the 
mocking bird: 
THE KING OF ALL SONG BIRDS 
The Shama Thrush or East Indian 
Song King, $25.00 to $35.00 each accord- 
ing to ability to sing. 
THE Sconce THIEF 
Robin sings his kind of tune 
Swinging on the limb, 
Tells the World that sunlit June 
Looks all right to him. 
Little Golden Oriole 
On the Maple Spray 
Gets his magic off his soul 
Then he flits away. 


On the rose bush by the wall 
Ruffling up his wings, 

Shama listens to ’em all, 
Never says a thing. 

Comes tomorrow night, and then 
With the setting sun 

You will hear those songs again 
Every single one. 


Canaries’ Song, the Nightingale’s and 
Whippoorwill’s Thrush’s silver call, 
Oriole’s ecstatic trills. 
The Shama sings ’em all. 


as our domestic 
like an Arch- 
and tail, with 


About the same size 
Mocking Birds, colored 
angel. Black back, head 
brown breast, eats the same 
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Gates A. Haflin of St. Louis Believes in Telling Story at Length > | 
—Uses Home-Made “Poetry” 
Praises Newspapers 













as our Mock- | 


ing Birds, soft fill foods, dreary days and 
thundershower days he sings his best, he | 


‘The New York Post 


and evenings, 
curious, he watches 
move, and shows great intelligence, they 
love grapes, soft apples, occasionally a 
piece of ripe banana. In ordering one, 
order a bottle of Mocking Bird 
and a package of Ant Eggs. 
NATIONAL PET SHOPS 
St. Louis, S. A. 


loves downcast skies 
interesting, 


very 
every 


Missouri, U. 


Runs Classified Contest 


The Des Moines (1a.) Register is run- 
ning a classified contest each week offer- 
ing twenty $2.50 cash prizes for a letter 
and a picture about “My Most Interesting 
Want Ad Experience.” A grand prize 
of $25 in gold is given for the best letter 
each month. 


INSTRUCTORS GET DEGREES 


U. of Kansas Journalism Teachers 
Took Extra Work for M. A. 


Taking advantage of a rule of the Uni- 
versity which permits faculty members 
to carry a limited number of courses at 
a time, three members of the faculty of 
the department of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas this spring completed 
the requirements and received master of 
arts degrees. Their work was carried on 
under the direction of L. N. Flint, head 
of the department. 

The three receiving M.A. degrees, and 
their thesis subjects were: Ivan Benson, 
assistant professor of journalism, “Pass- 
ing of the Crusading Editor in Kansas”; 
George Church, instructor in journalism, 
“Some Backgrounds of Newspaper Func- 
tion”; W. A. Dill, assistant professor of 
journalism, “Growth of Newspapers in 
the United States.” 

Professor Benson goes next year to the 
newly organized department of journal- 
ism at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Mr. Church be- 
comes a full-time instructor, in charge 
of laboratory, reporting on the student 
daily, and Professor Dill is promoted to 
the rank of associated professor. 


BEAZELL GETS DEGREE 


W. P. Beazell, assistant managing 
editor of the New York World, was 
given an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature by Allegheny College at 
Meadville, Pa., June 12. 
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Puts its O. K. 
On Imperial 


HE New York Post is one of a group of New 

York newspapers that have put their o. k. on 
Imperial and the Plus Metal Plan by “Imperializ- 
ing” their plants. The Post, in keeping with other 
nationally known “Imperialized” papers believes 
that it pays to get the finest type metal money 
can buy and have it serviced by a company 
whose entire efforts are devoted to type metals 
and their uses. 


In the long run, the “Imperialized” newspaper 
pays less for its metal. At the same time, it obtains 
better metal and metal service and better printing. 
That’s why more newspapers are printed with 
Imperial Metal than any other metal now on the 
market. In view of these proven facts we often 
wonder how a publisher can afford not to 
“Imperialize.” Let us send you complete details 
on “Imperializing” your shop. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL COMPANY 


Manufacturing the following metals: 





LINOTYPE MONOTYPE 
ELROD LUDLOW 
INTERTYPE STEREOTYPE 
LINOGRAPH THOMPSON 
Philadelphia New York 
Cleveland BEST BY ACID TEST? Chicago 
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- The Mind of Media Records 


Standardization of newspaper lineage records by an independent authority is earnestly 
desired by every Space Buyer who acts on facts. 


The purpose of Media Records goes far beyond mere standardization. Many years of 
studious newspaper selling and executive experience have contributed to the broader uses of 
rightly prepared lineage records. The real purpose of Media Records is to point the way 
and provide the facts for constantly increasing newspaper revenue through the most intelli- 
gent and intelligible presentation of the real significance of lineage records to 


Newspaper Executives 
Newspaper Salesmen 
Agency Space Buyers 
Agency Account Executives 


The list of subscribers to Media Records Service is increasing every week. The list is 
of June 11th: 





Akron Times Press Dallas Journal Richmond Times Dispatch 
Albany Knickerbocker Press Denver Rocky Mountain News Rochester Journal-American 
Albany News Denver Evening News San Antonio Light 
Albany Times Union Detroit Times San Diego Sun 
Atlanta Georgian-American Fort Worth Press San Francisco Call 
Baltimore News Houston Chronicle San Francisco Examiner 
Birmingham Post Houston Press San Francisco News 
Boston American Indianapolis Times St. Louis Star 
Boston Advertiser Knoxville News-Sentinel Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
t Boston Herald-Traveler Los Angeles Examiner Seattle Times 
Buffalo Courier Express Los Angeles Herald Syracuse Herald ! 
Buffalo News Louisville Courier-Journal Syracuse Journal-American " 
Buffalo Times Louisville Times Toledo News Bee 
Cincinnati Enquirer Memphis Press Scimitar Washington Herald 
Cincinnati Post 7 Milwaukee Sentinel Washington Post 
Cincinnati Times Star Oakland Post-Enquirer Washington Star 
Columbus Citizen Ohio State Journal Washington Times 
Columbus Dispatch Oklahoma City News Wisconsin News 
Dallas News Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph Youngstown Telegram 
Aitkin-Kynett Co...........ccesceeees Philadelphia te LE IE, doc caw cee cus Chicago 
i es ME POD, ok len kv vo nccesacs Philadelphia A Err er ree New York 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn............ New York Lord & Thomas and Logan............New York 
ee, a rr eer New York Lord & Thomas and Logan........ San Francisco 
DR TEE aaccvecccsesecaswees New York Lord & Thomas and Logan...*......Los Angeles 
Breeding Murray & Salzer........... Philadelphia Lord & Thomas and Logan.............. Chicago 
Brooke, Smith & I dig i360 0 a.06.o:< eee Detroit H, Bh. McCenm Co........... ......++eNew York 
Carleton & Hovey Co.......... cc scccccese Lowell .  weeteee Co................. dan Weanciste 
Campbell-Ewald Co. .............-+ese0- Detroit Sh cwescccescccccusnaswe Chicago ‘ 
John. HH, Dunham Co..........0-0.sceees Chicago MEE hi bbh6 6c cccevncccesscunes Detroit 
Oe eer ee New York Newell-Emmett Co. .................. New York ' 
Erwin Wasey & Co................++. New York O’Connell-Ingalls Adv. Agency...........Boston 
Erwin Wasey & Co..............--- 0-05. Chicago Geo. Harrison Phelps, Inc................. Detroit 
ar F aati Agency........... es Me Frank Presbrey’Co.................... New York 
eM MEER REN, occ cccccsccesen ayton a¥ ; 

Griffin, Johnson & Mann.............. New York a be a tg = | chika Edie aba ss, N -Chicago 
Walter F. Haehnle Adv. Agency........ Cincinnati Ste ra S yan, Ads ones ~* tees ew York 
EE SDE SRT New York teuerman Service Adv. Agency...... New York 
CT ME ede dieses sccceccscs New York J. Walter Thompson Co............... New York 
fobasten-Agees DU Gdicéhca scat San Francisco J. Walter Thompson Co.................. Chicago 

Wes Semen GF TRIB. si. ence ccvcveves New York Williams & Cunnyngham ................ Chicago 

These newspapers and agencies appreciate the difference between “Keeping Records” 
and “Using Records.” 
INCORPORATED 
CHARLES E. ROCK, President WILLIAM D. NUGENT, V. P., In Charge of Sales 
245 West 55th Street, New York 











Phone—Columbus 1452 
245 W. 55th St. Pure Oil Bldg. Peoples Gas Bidg. Monadnock Bldg. 
NEW YORK COLUMBUS CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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DAILIES WIN INJUNCTION 
AGAINST NEWS DEALER 


Fitchburg, Mass., Man Restrained from 
Interferring with Distribution of 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
by Superior Court 


Lewis O. West, of Fitchburg, Mass., 
newspaper and magavine dealer, has been 
perpetually enjoined from interfering in 
any way with the business of the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Telegram Publishing Com- 
pany, according to a final decree in the 
mnewspaecr’s suit against West in the 
Worcester County Superior Court. The 
decree was by Judge Philip J. O’Connell. 

The Telegram Company, publishers of 
the Morning Telegram and Evening Ga- 
cette, claimed that West had maliciously, 
wilfully and with intent to injure the pub- 
lishing company, and to destroy its busi- 
ness relations which it has established 
with a large number of persons in Fitch- 
burg, threatened independent dealers that 
jf they did not cease buying papers from 
the Telegram-Gazette he would refuse to 
furnish them other papers and periodi- 
cals, the distribution of which he con- 
trolled. 

Another similar suit brought against 
West by Leslie E. Dolhenty, Fitchburg 
agent of the Telegram company, was dis- 
missed without prejudice. The suits 
were brought in April and hearings were 
conducted before a master. All Worces- 
ter newspapers gave display and consid- 
erable space to the testimony. 


DAILY ENTERTAINS CHILDREN 


410,000 Have Been Guests of Wichita 
Beacon at Birthday Parties 


ivery child living in Wichita, Kan., 
bet ween the ages of six and fifteen has 
had the opportunity of being entertained 
by the Wichita Beacon at one of its huge 
“birthday” parties held during the past 
year. The May party marked the twelfth 
event of its kind and was the largest of 
the year in attendance. It is estimated 
that 10,000 children have been the guests 
of the newspaper since the custom was 
inaugurated in June, 1927. 

Entertainment has taken varied forms. 
Children’s picture shows, baseball games, 
marionettes, vaudeville, a circus and a 
carnival all have been offered free. In 
addition, there have been presents for 
each small guest. These have run the 
gamut from candy and ice cream to bal- 
loons, horns, marbles, airplanes and other 
toys. 

The plan is for each child who will 
celebrate a birthday in a given month to 
write to the official hostess at the news- 
paper offices, giving the date upon which 
his anniversary will fall. His name then 
is published along with others who cele- 
brate the same day and he is furnished 
with a ticket which will admit him to 
the party at the end of the month. 

The Beacon will continue the birthday 
entertainments during the coming year. 





Praises Picture Papers 


“The future belongs to the pictorial- 
ized newspaper, containing news briefly 
told in word and picture,” was the state- 
ment made by Keith Murdoch, managing 
editor of the Melbourne (Australia) Sun 
News-Pictorial at a dinner given to the 
editorial staff of the paper in recognition 
of an increase in circulation. “Walls of 
type are not needed to give news, com- 
ment or criticism,” Mr. Murdoch con- 
tinued. “Any educated man or woman 
today could reduce by one-half a news- 
paper of 20 years ago and yet leave 
everything of real value.” 


Staff Sells Subscriptions 


More than 400 subscriptions were 
turned in by employes of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Times-Union during a_ three 
weeks’ inter-departmental contest con- 
ducted by H. H. Oschal, circulation man- 
ager. First prize of $100 was awarded 


& Publisher 


and The 


stock room clerk, for 
75 subsc riptions. The runner-up was 
Miss Catherine Erwin, classified ad de- 
partment, with 71 subscriptions. The 
editorial department had a total of two 
subscriptions. 


to Marty Nolan, 


Runs Modified Marathon 


The Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch 
recently ran off a modified marathon, the 
idea of Joe Abey, circulation supervisor. 
The paper charted the course and asked 
the Amateur Athletic Federation branch 
to co-operate, whereupon the branch took 
over the contest. “About all we did 
was promote it, donate the prizes and 
grab the credit,’ George A. Bradley, 
managing editor, reported. 


Horse Delivery Passes 


Because of the constantly growing need 
for speed, the Chicago Tribune has sold 
its last half dozen delivery horses. It 
was deemed no longer- safe to use them 
because of the crush of traffic. At one 
time there were 78 horses in the Tribune 
stables. 


Gives Trips to Fight 





Buffalo Evening News is holding a 
three weeks’ coupon contest with 20 trips 
to the Jimmy Slattery-Tommy Loughran 
fight at New York City, June 27, as 
prizes. 
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EIGHTY-SIX SCHOOLS 
TEACH ADVERTISING 





Survey Shows 14 Colleges with Com- 
plete Courses in Marketing—58 
Offer Courses in Schools of 
Business or Journalism 


Courses in Advertising and Marketing 
are being offered in 86 American univer- 
sities and colleges offering 628 separate 
courses on these subjects, a report of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Marketing and Advertising, released this 
week, indicates. Of the 628 courses, 182 
deal primarily with advertising. 

More than half of the schools report 
five or more courses on the subjects and 
Cornell University, Illinois, Kansas, Mis- 


souri, New York, Northeastern, North- 
western, Ohio, Ohio State, Washington, 
Washington State, Stanford, Southern 
California and Pennsylvania report 


courses totalling more than 500 hours. 
Cornell offers no advertising and con- 
centrates on agriculture in the marketing 
field. 

In 57 universities the courses are given 
in business schools; in 15 they fall under 
Liberal Arts and in Missouri they fall 
under the journalism school. 

The commonest course in advertising 
is the general survey offered in 72 
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schools. Advertising psychology 
campaigns are given in 24 schools 
copy- writing in 21 schools. Typograp) 


layouts, printing, retail advertising, dj 
advertising and advertising media 

each given in three to six of the s¢chg 
listed. 

That many of these subjects are 
up under courses having other nam 
however, was indicated by a check 
subjects covered. Thus 62 schools staj 
that Psychology of Advertising was ¢ 
ered in one or more courses, with 
without that title. The rest of the 
follows: 

Advertising media 60, marketing p 
lems 58, economics of advertising 
marketing 56, copy- writing 55, market 
research 52, layouts 51, sales 
ment 51, marketing campaigns 50, 
letters 49, retail advertising 49, ¢ 
marks 48, typography 46, direct mail 
vertising 45, sales promotion 45, persg 
selling 40, dealer helps 36, art princi 
35, cost and appropriations 34, prin 
processes 30, engravings and tools 29, 
dustrial advertising 28, and legal q 
tions 27. 


HODGES IN CHICAGO 


Gilbert T. Hodges, of the New } 
Sun, president of the New York Ad 
tising Club, talked before the Adverti 
Council of Chicago, June 14, on “Ad 
tising Clubs.” 




















| These three buildings constructed for widely varying 
production are illustrative of newspaper plants designed 


A Newspaper plant is primarily a factory. Only with a full 
understanding of its mechanica! processes and a technical knowl- 
edge of the equipment can the building be built to fit its occupancy 


MONKS & JOHNSON, Architects-Engineers 


Specialists in Newspaper Plant Design 


99 CHAUNCY STREET 


QUINCY PATRIOT LEDGER 
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Try a New Selling Angle 





on the Space Buyer 


HOW him the new Ludlow typefaces— 
something different—that will make his 

advertisements distinctively outstanding—and 
then tell him there is no limit to the quantity 
he can specify, whether 6 or 72 point. 

Many publishers have found the recent 
Ludlow typeface productions decided aids in 
closing important contracts. You, too, have 
a customer who is searching for a typeface 
that will make his display more inviting. 

Study the Ludlow specimen pages—select 
the typefaces adapted to his particular use 
and explain the advantages of always-new, 
sharp printing type in any quantity. You will 
find late Ludlow typeface showings vital ar- 
guments to the customer who demands the 
unusual in attractive display composition. 


Only a few of the many Ludlow matrix 
fonts now available are represented 
here. Specimen pages will be 
sent upon request. 





Some New Ludlow 
Typefaces 


ECONOMIC 


Fine printing 


Ludlow No. 22 Ultra-Modern (McMurtrie) 


PROCURES 


Equipment in 


Ludlow 12-B Nicolas Jenson Bold 


DEPEND 
Best shops 


Ludlow 19-I Cameo Italic 


~CONQUER 


| Design series 


Ludlow 12-OP Nicolas Jenson Open 
Ludlow 21-OPT Delphian Open Title 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION 
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“NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD” SLOGAN 
BEGAN AS PULLMAN CAR JOKE 





Authorship of Famous “Old Gold” Slogan Credited to Philip 
Lennen of Lennen & Mitchell Agency, by Perley, Art 
Director, in Address on Modern Advertising 





WO of America’s more noted advertis- 
ing men were returning to New 
York from Boston in a Pullman smok- 
ing compartment. A new brand of 
cigarettes had been created and given 
the name “Old Gold.” To promote this 


new brand a campaign had just been 
launched in New England by Lennen 
& Mitchell, New York advertising 


agency. J. T. H. Mitchell and Philip 
Lennen had completed an investigation 
to see if they could uncover something 
that could be used as a foundation for 
a national advertising drive. People had 
said Old Gold was a smooth cigarette. 
It did not burn the tongue. It didn’t bite. 


It was a pleasant cigarette to smoke. 
“That didn’t mean much,” remarked 
Myron Perley, art director of Lennen 


& Mitchell, who was telling the story in 


an address before the Art Center in 
New York recently. “Not much in 
that. 

“Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Lennen dis- 


cussed it jokingly on the train but didn’t 
get anywhere. 

“Then Phil Lennen said: ‘Maybe it is 
smooth. It probably is. I don’t suppose 
there’s a cough in a carload.’ 

“The phrase clicked like the snap of 
fingers. 

“A campaign was worked out on the 
phrase ‘Not a Cough in a Carload’ and 
turned over to the Lorillard company. 

“To make a long story short, it was 
taken over and the Lorillard company 
agreed to try it out. They did, and 
they wouldn’t take a lot of money for 
it now. 

“It originated as a jest, but ‘Not a 
Cough in a Carload’ is worth millions 
of dollars as a slogan today.” 

Another bit of advertising magic at- 
tributed to Mr. Lennen by Mr. Perley 
in his Art Center address was regarding 
a campaign created for 1847 Rogers 
silverware. 

“The manufacturers of silverware had 
always put out their ware in series of 
six, a chest containing six knives, six 
forks, six spoons, etc.,” he said. “Trade 
was slight. It needed stimulation. 

“Mr. Lennen conceived the idea of 
selling eight pieces instead of six on 
the theory that six was not adequate. 
A campaign, featuring a pirate’s chest 
of silver and the slogan ‘pieces of eight’ 
followed. Since then practically every 
silverware manufacturer in the country 
has adopted the same idea.” 

Lennen & Mitchell prepares the 
pees eee newspaper advertising 
and Mr. Perley described this in his 
address. 

“Off My Chest” was the programmed 
title of Mr. Perley’s talk, and he was 
particularly interested in what is com- 
monly known as the “modern movement” 
in art. His belief in all that is modern 
was what he wanted to get off his chest. 

“It is gratifying to see the great im- 
provement in advertising generally,” he 
said. “The artists have contributed to 
this advance to a tremendous degree. 
The modern tendency which interests us 
all today is unquestionably one of the 
greatest of artistic expressions. It is 
possessed of greater latitude than any- 
thing we have had to deal with in years. 

“T think just ahead there is going to 
be a new type of advertising developed. 
We have had the ‘reason why’ style of 
advertising; we have had the patent 
medicine type; the poster type; and we 
are now in the throes of the testimonial 
type. 

“To my way of thinking the modern 
movement in art is the means by which 
we are going to arrive at a finer and 
better type of advertising than has ever 
been produced before. The reason I be- 
lieve that so strongly is due to the fact 
that it is possessed of tremendous lati- 
tude. It is breezy and bright. You can 
express almost anything, any emotion by 


means of it. It is the most wonderful 
thing which has ever happened to the 
man laying out an advertising page, be- 
cause it is so flexible. 

“I do not believe that the treatment 
need necessarily be bizarre. The drawing 
can be academic provided it has also an 
interesting method of translation and 
technique. ; 

Mr. Perley said he was going to 
France this fall to study the modern art 
movement. He advised other agency 
executives to get down to its basic prin- 
ciples. 

“I am confident that in the modern 
tendency we are going to find the means 
to the finest and newest types of ad- 
vertising ever seen,” he concluded. 


KEEP SALES STAFFS INTACT 


Dodge Merger with Chrysler Will Not 
Affect Selling Organizations 


Dodge Brothers and the Chrysler Cor- 
poration will maintain separate sales 
organizations, according to an announce- 
ment sent out June 12 by Dodge Brothers 
in the name of both companies. The 
cars will continue to be produced and 
marketed independently, the announce- 
ment said. 

Dodge Brothers also announced the 
winner in their slogan contest for the 
Victory Six. C. C. Michael.of Colorado 
Springs won the $1,000 first prize with 
the line “Making a Good Name Better.” 





Adopt Advertising Standards 


Standards of trade practice in the piston 
ring industry applicable particularly to the 
advertising and selling of piston rings 
were adopted June 9 by leaders of the 
industry at a meeting in New York 
sponsored by the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc. The adopted standards 
provide that all claims made shall be 
accurate and provable by the advertiser 
and that technical claims shall be based 
upon tests made by disinterested authori- 
ties. Superlative and ambiguous claims 
shall be avoided in the future. 


Maytag Plans Contest 


Plans for a $5,000,000 challenge con- 
test for the eastern branch of the Maytag 
Company, world’s largest manufacturers 
of washing machines, to be conducted 
during the next few months in connection 
with the firm’s aggressive advertising 
campaign were outlined at a meeting of 
dealers, salesmen and supervisors at 
Boston, Mass., June 6. P. A. Scott, 
eastern manager, made a special trip from 
Philadelphia to give the principal address. 


Summer Salad Drive 


Orders are now going out from Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, New York advertis- 
ing agency, on a summer campaign for 
Premier Salad Dressing, manufactured by 
Francis H. Leggett Company. The pro- 
gram calls for use of a number of news- 
papers. 


Gives Extra Dividend 


The National Biscuit Company de- 
clared an extra dividend of 50 cents this 
week on common shares, in addition to 
the regular of $1.50. The extra dividend 
is payable July 14, while the regular will 
be made October 15. The company also 
declared the regular preferred dividend 
of $1.75 a share. 


Directs S. A. Campaign 


E. C. Bolger, of the advertising division 
of General Motors Export Company, will 
said June 16 for Montevideo. He will 
be in South America approximately three 
months visiting all the General Motors 
plants in connection with outdoor adver- 
tising. 
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W. U. TESTING DAILIES 





Telegraph Company Buying Paid 
Space Through N. W. Ayer & Son 


Western Union, long known as a prize 
grabber of free space from the news- 
papers, is testing the advantages of paid 
advertising. 


Through N. W. Ayer & Son adver- 
tisements are being placed in a limited 
number of cities. Specials who have 
received orders are urging their news- 
papers to give the copy good position in 
order that the results will please exec- 
utives of the telegraph company. 

The copy is small, but the schedule 
calls for consistent play. If successful 
results are obtained the company will 
spread out and become a large user ot 
newspaper space. 


LL 


N. W. Ayer & Son, 308 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. Placing account for Eternit, Inc., 
manufacturers of asbestos shingles. 

. W. Ayer & Son, 164 West Jackson boule- 
vard, Chicago. Will use a list of newspapers 
for the advertising of Pexel Company (Jelly 
preparation), Chicago. 

George Batten Company, 332 South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Will use a list of towns on 
new schedules ranging from 6,000 to 9,000 lines 
on the Celotex Co., Chicago. Has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of Staley Sales Cor- 
poration, food products, Decatur, III. 
Chappelow Advertising Company, St. 
Mo. Is now placing the 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Nelson Chesman & Co., Pound Office Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Preparing lists of agricul- 
tural, general and religious papers for Tennessee 
Nursery Co., nursery stock, Cleveland, Tenn. 

Critchfield & Co., Lytton Building, Chicago. 
Sending orders to general and mail order maga- 
zines for Process Engraving Company, Chicago. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., 844 Rush street, Chi- 
cago. Are handling the advertising account of 
Midwest Radio Corp., Cincinnati, 0. 

Charles Daniel Frey Company, 30 N. Michigan 
avenue, Chicago, has secured the account of S. 
C. Johnson & Son, polishing wax and electric 
polisher, and arranging campaign for news- 
papers and magazines, 

Gardiner & Wells Company, Inc., 2 Park 
avenue, New “York. Placing account for 
Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Massachusetts, 
on their new ginger ale ‘‘Sec."’ 

Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., 1600 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. Placing account for the 
Philadelphia Lawn Mower Company, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

Philip J, Gray Advertising Agency, 307 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Has secured account 
of Silver-Marshall, Inc., Chicago. 

Geyer Company, Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Dayton, Ohio. Placing accounts for Rey- 
nolds and Reynolds Company, Dayton, station- 
ers, printers and lithographers, and the Ansted 
& Burk Company, manufacturers of ‘‘William 
Tell” flour and ‘Fluffy Down"’ pastry flour. 

Greenleaf Company, 80 Federal street, Boston. 
Has secured account of the W. 8. Quinby Com- 
pany, Boston, manufacturers of La Touraine 
coffee and tea. 

Joseph Advertising Agency, 1801 Reading road, 
Cincinnati, 0. Placing ¢opy with newspapers 
on Red Top Malt Extract Oo., Cincinnati. 

H. W. Kastor & Sons Co., Inc., Lytton Bldg., 
Chicago. Sending orders to general mail order 
and farm publications for Brooks Appliance Co. 
rupture remedy, Marshall, Mich., and to news- 
papers for Puritan Malt Extract Co., Chicago. 

Joseph Katz Co., 16 BE. Mount Vernon place, 
ww a Has secured the account of 8. 

‘ % . Fleisher, Inc., Fleisher yarns, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 

Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
417 Michigan street, Milwaukee, Wis. Orders 
for general trade and farm magazines for Har- 
2 Davidson Motor Co., motorcycles, sidecars, 
ete. 

Homer McKee Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Has the advertising account of Coffeld Washer 
Co., Dayton, 0. Is handling the account of H. 
Fendrich Company, Pvansville, Indiana. 

Earl C. Noyes Ad Agency, 12 EB. Gar- 
field Boulevard, Chicago. Placing copy with 
newspapers for Reis Products Co., ‘‘Pedi-Balm,”’ 
Chicago. 

Pace Company, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Frank Presbrey Company, 247 Park avenue. 
New York. Placing account for the National 
Piano Manufacturing Association, New York. 

Roberts & MacAvinche, 30 N. Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Sending orders to general and rural 
mail order papers for Walter Field Co., mer- 
chandise, Chicago. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., 225 North Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Placing acconnt for the Glenco 
Products Company, Quincy, Illinois. 

J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Michigan boulevard, Chicago 





AD TIPS 








Louis, 
Sodiphene Company, 


14 Bast Jackson boulevard, 
Is now placing the Gypsy Dyes, Inc., 


410 North 
Is now placing 


the Nations] Lumber Mfrs. Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Turner-Wagener Company, 400 North Mich- 


igan avenue, Chicago. Is compiling a list of 
towns for the advertising of Prima Malt (Pri- 
malt Co., Chicago). 

Van Allen Company, 307 N. Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Making echedules for newspapers for 
Norge Corporation, electric refrigerators, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Wales Advertising Company, 250 Park avenue, 
New York City. Arranging schedules for news- 
papers and magazines for Boston Varnish Oo., 
“Kyanize,"" Boston, Mass. 
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HEAVY POLITICAL AD 
DRIVE PREDICTED 


James O’Shaughnessy, A. A. A. A., Ad. 
vises Publishers to Adopt Policy 
of Cash With Orders in Deal- 
ing With Politicians 


Predictions that political advertising in 
the newspapers would surpass all pre- 
vious records this year was made this 
week by James 
O’Shaughness y, 
executive secre- 
tary of the 
American Asso- 
ciation of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 
Before he became 
associated with 
A. A. A. A., Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy 
managed a num- 
ber of important 
political c a m- 
paigns in Illinois 
and other states. 

Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy warned 
that a “basis for advertising scandals” 
developed in political advertising in 1924, 
1920 and in 1916, during which years 
newspapers, agencies and business men 
suffered losses. 

“All political advertising should be ac- 
cepted by publishers on the same terms as 
commercial advertising,” Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy advised. “No matter who is plac- 
ing the business, newspapers should in- 
sist that political copy should be cash 
with order. This is necessary because 
there is never any continuing business or- 
ganization back of the credit of political 
campaign managers. Publishers should 
hold to a cash with order policy even 
if the advertisements for the Republican 
or Democratic party should come from 
the largest advertising agency in 
America. 

“If the newspapers demand cash with 
order and the political advertisements are 
handled by an advertising agency the 
business is taken out of the field of the 
covert patronage. Then political adver- 
tising stands, as it should, on equal terms 
with commercial advertising.” 
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COVERING BEAR MARKET 


Slump in Prices and Record Share 
Day Raised Havoc in Newspaper 


Covering this week’s bear market on 
the New York Stock Exchange which 
broke when the “Draft Coolidge” cry 
ended in nothing, proved even more difh- 
cult than keeping up with the bulls. 

On Tuesday the tickers didn’t quit 
their clacking until 4:50 in the afternoon, 
one hour and fifty minutes behind the 
market and at least 40 minutes later than 
the record when the bull market was 
heaviest. Newspapers had to forego 
their Wall Street editions in many in- 
stances, many publishing 2:30 p. m 
prices as late as five o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

After the market closed press services 
sent out notices to members that the 
ticker was still operating, informing 
them that they couldn’t deliver the quo- 
tations until it stopped. Wires werent 
cleared until after five. 


PRINTS SILK EDITION 


Sao Paulo (Brazil) Capital printed an 
anniversary number of pages on May 
11, its eighteenth birthday. The entire 
front page was used for a symbolic por 
trait by a local artist and the four out 
side pages were run off on a special silk 
edition for preservation. 


ISSUES TYPE BOOK 


The Melbourne (Australia) Herald 
and Weekly Times have issued a typ 
book showing their style and typograph- 
ical standards. The book contains sug 
gestions for preparing advertising copy 
and handling half-tones. 
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A view in the plant of the Philadelphia Inquirer (Circula- 
tion approximately 300,000). Note the C-H Push-button 
stations for controlling the motors on the presses—and the 
C-H Dispatch Conveyors which rush the papers from the 
presses in ordered, ready-counted streams. 
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“Scoop mortality’ runs lower in 


C-H Equipped Pressrooms 


COOPS are worth fighting for—worth pro- 
tecting. They promote prestige, bring addi- 
tional circulation and advertising lineage. 


To cut down “scoop mortality”, the loyal efforts 
of your news gathering force must be backed up 
in the plant. Pressroom workers must be aided 
by mechanical equipment which prevents delays 
and speeds the papers to the street. 


C-H Press Control and Press Drives re- 
duce the possibilities of human error in 
press operation. Pressesareaccelerated by 
many gradual steps—smoothly, quickly, 
safely. The safety features which protect 
men and machinery encourage speedy, 
certain action from the operators. 
“Deadline” strain on nerves is eliminated. 


_CUTLER HA 


‘Newspaper Press Control~Press Drives~Dispatch Conveyors 











C-H Dispatch Conveyors continue the “scoop 
saving” speed—whisking the papers from the 
presses in a steady stream—around any corner, 
through ceilings and walls—depositing them in 
ready counted piles anywhere. No chance for 
human blundering—no haste, no confusion. 


The result of over 30 years experience in solv- 
ing pressroom problems, C-H Newspaper Plant 
Equipment will speed up any plant. Get the 
complete story by writing for the new booklet 
“Keeping Pace in the Newspaper Plant.” 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Meg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1223 St. Paul Avenue 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


MMER 
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PUBLISHER AIDED FLOOD CONTROL FIGHT 


James M. Thomson of New Orleans Item-Tribune Devoted Entire Time to Subject During Congress 
—$325,000,000 Appropriated—History of Daily’s Campaign Told 


QWHEN President Coolidge signed the 
flood bill on May 15, authorizing an 
appropriation of $325, 000,000 for the 
abatement of floods in the lower Missis- 
sippi river, the Federal Government put 
the final stamp of its approval on a policy 
or Mississippi river treatment advocated 
over a period of twenty years by the 
New Orleans Item. The flood bill is the 
largest peace-time project ever authorized 
the United States Government. 

James M. Thomson, publisher of the 
Item and Morning Tribune devoted prac- 
tically all of his time during the past 
session of Congress to advocating the 
bill, spending many weeks in Washington. 

The history of Mississippi river flood 
control goes back to 1879, but it was in 
1908 that the then owners of the Item 
b.gan to study river problems and joined 
with those in Louisiana who were dis- 
senting from the “levees only” method 
‘f treatment of floods. 

During the war and immediately after 
the post-war period, there were no great 
floods and the agitation was allowed to 
die down. The levees were in the mean- 
time built stronger and higher, and the 
confinement theory of Mississippi river 
floods was being tested out in a period 
of comparatively low water 

In the spring of 1922 the Mississippi 
rose to a higher point opposite the levees 
of New Orleans than ever before in its 
history, but before the water reached the 
maximum point a crevasse occurred in 
the levee on the New Orleans side of the 
river some 16 miles below New Orleans 
at a point called Poydras. Within a 
short while a volume of water equal to 
that which goes over Niagara Falls was 
rushing through the Poydras crevasse 
and the flood at New Orleans dropped 
one and a half feet, or to a point where 
the city felt absolutely safe. 

All thoughtful people in New Orleans 
had demonstrated to them the fact that 
the opening of the levee, the creation of 
what is known as a natural spillway, in- 
sured the safety of the people of the city 
against the floods of the river. 

At the request of a number of leading 
citizens of New Orleans and_ south 
Louisiana, Mr. J. Thomson called an ex- 
leading men of the 


ecutive meeting of the 
city. Out of that meeting grew a perma- 
nent organization, the Safe River Com 


mittee of 100. The membership of this 
committee was carefully selected to rep- 
resent all interests, and was later enlarged 
to take in 100 leaders in the city and 
100 leaders in the state. It was organ- 
ized for the purpose of persistently keep- 
ing before the attention of political 
authorities, the desirability of overthrow- 
ing the “levees only” policy of the 
Mississippi River Commission and_ the 
Federal Government and of substituting 
therefor a different and more modern 
system of treatment. 

It was necessary to have engineering 
opinion to back up the opinion of editors, 
publishers, business men and of laymen 
generally. John Klorer, for many years 
a river engineer had become city engineer. 
From his practical experience during the 
flood of 1922, Mr. Klorer came to the 
conclusion that the views which he and 
his former associates on the Mississippi 
River Commission and the Government 
engineers held, had been wrong. 

Mr. Klorer organized from the en- 
gineering committee of the Safe River 
Committee, the leading civil engineers of 
Louisiana and the South, and this en- 
gineering committee supplied the expert 
testimony and did the technical work 
necessary through a fight which lasted 
over six years to convince Levee Boards, 
and leading officials of the Mississippi 
valley and Congress that spillways, flood- 
ways and outlets were needed for the 
control of floods. 

Meantime, under the active direction 
of Mr. Thomson, and with the backing 








Item, and later of 
the Morning Tribune, the work of con- 
vincing America that something should 
be done, was initiated and carried on. 
The Safe River Committee through its 
members and through its organization 


of the New Orleans 


appeared continually before the River 
Commission. Its members journeyed to 
Washington and interviewed first, Presi- 





James M. Thomson 


dent Harding who promised assistance, 
and later it repeatedly visited President 
Coolidge. They conferred with Secre- 
tary of War Weeks, Secretary of War 
Davis; they conferred with General 
Lansing Beach, Chief of the Engineers, 
with his General Taylor, and 
with his successor General Jadwin. They 


successor 


appeared before committees of the House 
and Senate at Washington, and they 
aided in the initiation of work in 


Louisiana, looking to the creation of spill- 
ways 

\t the time of the flood of 
New Orleans had become so thoroughly 
sold on the spillway principle, that busi- 
ness interests without a dissenting voice, 
met and urged the authorities to provide 
for the cutting of the levee in the neigh- 
borhood of Poydras crevasse 

The city was confident that its safety 
against any flood was insured by the 
creation of enough outlets, spillways and 
crevasses. 

The American Newspaper 
and Associated Press annual 
are held in April, and Publisher James 
M. Thomson, and his associates, general 
manager Arthur G. Newmyer, journeyed 
East some days in advance of the annual 
meeting of this newspaper organization. 
News came from Louisiana that the 
threatened floods anticipated as being 
serious a week sooner, were growing ad- 
ditionally serious. The newspaper meet- 
ing had to be foregone. Messrs. Thomson 
and Newmver left New York for Wash- 


April, 1927, 


Publishers 
meetings 


ington, talked with President Coolidge, 
Secretary of War Davis, and General 
Jadwin over the flood situation and de- 


parted the same night for New Orleans. 
They arrived in New Orleans, where Mr. 
Thomson spent one day in conference 
with representatives of the city, and then 
departed for Vicksburg with a committee 
to meet the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion and General Jadwin acting for the 
War Department. There was held a con- 
ference and government permits were 
granted for cutting the levee below the 
City of New Orleans at Caernarvon. 
With the permits granted, the party took 
the train to New Orleans. 

When he arrived in New Orleans, Mr 
Thomson had spent five out of six nights 


on sleeping cars traveling in connection 
with Mississippi flood work. 

The great flood of 1927 destroyed more 
than $200,000,000 of values in the lower 
Mississippi valley. Publicity attending 
the cutting of the crevasse at Caernarvon, 
resulted in nation and worldwide impres- 
sion being created that flood protection 
was needed for the safety and prosperity 
ot New Orleans itself, as well as of the 
great delta section of Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

The Spillway Board appointed by the 
Secretary of War, had been organized 
and in operation for six months at the 
tume of the 1927 flood. So important to 
the restoration of confidence in the lower 
valley was the indorsement of the spill- 
way idea by this board, that it did an 
unprecedented thing for a government 
board. It made public a statement that 
the board would indorse the spillway or 
outlet theory for control of floods of the 
Mississippi river. Nothing did more to 
establish temporary confidence in the flood 
stricken section of America than did this 
simple announcement. It meant that the 
Federal Government was reversing the 
policy of river treatment, and that the 
ideas for which the Safe River Commit- 
tee had been organized were to be 
recognized by all Federal agencies, and 
that all engineers who had adhered to 
the old idea or theory of river treatment 
would now accept the new ideas. 

The vital factor of this declaration and 


of the report eventually made by the 
Spillway Board and adopted by the Mis 
sissippi River Commission, and by the 


Army engineers was that the business and 
financial world and people generally lost 
confidence in the antiquated “levees only” 
treatment of floods, and that everyone 
was willing to accept the new and differ- 
ent treatment as being entirely satisfac- 
tory, provided the money could be found 
for giving the giant Mississippi the new 
treatment with spillways, floodways and 
outlets for its hitherto confined floods. 
The work for which the Safe River 
Committee had been organized had 
proven successful, but the greater work 
of having the nation understand the 
problem, and of having it accepted as a 
permanent solution of that problem lay 


ahead. 

While the flood was at its highest, 
Mayor D’Keefe of New Orleans and 
Mayor William Hale Thompson of 


Chicago had agreed to call a nationwide 
flood conference at Chicago. The date 
for the holding of this conference was 
on the 4th of June. A great part of 
Louisiana was still under water at the 
time of the conference. 

Mr. Thomson served throughout the 
Chicago Flood Conference on its Resolu- 
tion Committee. That committee after 
three days and nights of constant and 
almost uninterrupted session, brought in 


to the Chicago Flood Conference a set 
of resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chicago Flood Conference de- 


termined to create a permanent organiza- 
tion, and Mr. Thomson was appointed 
as the Louisiana representative. 

In October, 1927, Mr. Thomson turned 
the business of the Item and Tribune 
over to his associate and went to the fall 
meeting of the American Publishers As- 
sociation and from there down to the 
opening of the flood hearings at Wash- 
ington. From early November, 1927, 
until May 15, 1928 the day President 
Coolidge signed the flood control bill, he 
lived in Washington working in connec- 
tion with the various hearings and 
conferences relating to flood control 
legislation. Four weeks of that time he 
spent in New Orleans, and during that 
period in New Orleans, he spent in check- 
ing up the New Orleans and Louisiana 
situation as related to flood control legis- 
lation 

In order more 


to get a thorough 


popular understanding of the floodway 
and spillway problem, Mr. Thomson con- 
tributed an article on the subject of the 

Mississippi spillways to the Satur 
Evening Post, and wrote for the metro- 
politan newspapers commentaries on the 
pending legislation. The bill finally 
passed authorizing an expenditure of 
$325,000,000 for flood control. The 
original authorization for the Panama 
Canal project was $150,000,000. 

In connection with the bill, Chairman 
Frank R. Reid of the House Flood Con. 
trol Committee stated that the Item and 
Tribune of New Orleans had done more 
for flood control than any newspaper in 
America. He spoke as follows regarding 
Mr. Thomson’s work: 

“Jim Thomson worked day and night 
in Washington. We put over the flood 
control legislation together. I received 
my first inspiration in the fight for flood 
control from the editorials in the Item. 
They convinced me that here was a paper 
that knew what it was talking about.” 

Commenting on his activities in con- 
nection with flood control legislation it- 
self, Mr. Thompson stated : 

“IT am not in sympathy with the general 
idea that newspaper men and newspaper 
workers should mix directly in legislative 
and political proceedings. It is difficult 
to run good newspapers and independent 
newspapers, if their directing forces are 
personally mixed up in the advocacy of 
legislation. My own situation in New 
Orleans was somewhat unique. I took 
the direction of part of the flood control 
work at New Orleans, primarily because 
no one else wanted the job, or would take 
the task which appeared to be a thankless 
one, involving a great many enmities and 
jealousies, entailing great personal re- 
sponsibility at times of high water while 
in times of low water interest lagged. 
But a very earnest and intelligent group 
of men thoroughly convinced on the point 
that something must be done, stood with 
me and backed me from the very flat. 

“A great part of what our papers did 
was the thorough understanding of the 
problem by Marshall Ballard, editor, and 
the general co-operation of our _ 
organization. Ballard followed and i 
terpreted with his editorials each stp fi in 
the progress of river development. New- 
myer, assisted by my brother Paul, our 
editors and the entire organization 
handled the papers and aided materially 
in community flood control work over a 
period of thirteen months.” 
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PLAN NEW DAILY 





Barbour and Shields to Launch 


Quincy Evening News 


Former Mayor Perley E. Barbour, of 
Quincy, Mass., plans to start an evening 
paper in Quincy shortly, the News, to be 
published daily except Sundays by the 
Barbour Publishing Company, of which 
Mr. Barbour is president and treasuref. 
Associated with him will be W. D. S$ 
Shields, formerly superintendent of the 
Brockton (Mass.) Daily Evening Enter- 
prise composing room, and formerly of 
the Trenton (N. J.) State Gazette, as 
secretary and general manager, and Wal- 
ter A. Barbour, son of the president ; 

A long term lease has been signed for 
a newly-built office and manufacturing 
building near Quincy square and cot 
tracts have been let for complete modern 
equipment. 


TO DISCUSS PRESS 


Relations of the press to public affairs 
will be one of the important topics con- 
sidered at the second annual Institute of 


Public Affairs to be held in Richmond, 
Aug. 6 to 18. A round table discussion 
will be presided over by Victor Rose 


water, for many years editor and pub 
lisher of the Omaha Bee. 
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As THIS is written, 67 newspapers in New York have 
changed to Ionic No. 5! Only one state can boast a larger 
figure, (California, 73), and three more are right behind 
in the race for newspaper readability—Pennsylvania 
with 61 adherents,.Ohio with 58, and Texas with 54. 

A score of states, led by Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan 
and Illinois are approaching the 50 mark, with the stand- 
ings changing almost daily. 

Ionic’s growing popularity has reached an amazing 
figure in the short time this new, more readable news face 
has been available. Over a thousand papers in this coun- 
try alone have changed, and made a more legible type 
dress with Ionic. More are changing every day. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Dr. O. J. MELVIN, Omaha, Neb.: 
“There is such a vast difference in the 
readability of Ionic No. 5 and the 
other types that a comparison is im- 
possible. My opinion, based on my ex- 
perience, would be that a whole page 
printed in Ionic No. 5 would cause less | 
strain and effort than one column of | 
the present types. As the newspaper 
is without a doubt one of the greatest | 
sources of eyestrain today, the people | 
should be very grateful to newspapers | 
using this print. I only hope you can) 
get one of Omaha's fine papers to use| 
it. As they both are now straining for | 
leadership the one first to use Ionic 
No. 5 would gain a great victory and 
be a benefactor to its readers as well. 
I am in hearty accord with your plan 
and feel it is a fine thing for the pub- 
lic’s eyesight.” 

Dr. FranK M. Kave, Opt., Des 
Moines, Iowa: “Some time ago I re- 
ceived a copy of the new Ionic type 


SAN FRANCISCO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





CHICAGO 


mpressed | amount of energy at 


me was the smooth, harmonious ap- 
pearance of the print and the ease 
with which one could see the full 
form of the letters. Much of the news- 
paper print is run through so fast, the 
lighter lines, after a few hundred im- 
pressions, fail to show up fully, leav- 
ing to the reader the balance of the 
letters to form in mind. I am glad to 
report the newspaper here, when asked 
as to the new type, spoke very favor- 
ably of it.” 

J. I. Kurtz, Associate Editor, Amer- 
ican Journal of Optometry: “You are 
to be congratulated upon initiating 
the movement for using Ionic No. 5 
type. It is more distinct, more legible 
and not only gives the printed column 
more neatness and distinctness, but 
ease of perception and interpretation, 
which I consider to be the two most 
important factors in reading. After 
all, a person has only a certain limited 






NEW ORLEANS 


s di Sposa. aqur- 
ing the act of reading. The more 
energy one has to use up in the act of 
seeing, the less he has left for the act 
of interpreting the meaning. Reading 
the printed column in Ionic type one 
uses up less units of energy in the act 
of reading, which enables him to use 
more in the act of interpretation. 
Therefore, by introducing Ionic No. 5, 
you make it possible for one to get the 
most out of his reading.” 

J.H. SpraTiinc, Georgia State Board 
of Examiners in Optometry: “The new 
type, Ionic No. 5, is a vast improve- 
ment on the type in use by most news- 
papers throughout the country. There 
is no question as to its advantage 
from a standpoint of eyesight conser- 
vation. For this reason optometrists 
all over the country are interested. It 
will no doubt have the endorsement of 
every one who realizes the importance 
of protecting the eyes from unneces- 
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mong the more-than-a-thousand 
Tonic-dressed newspapers in the Uni- 
ted States are the following New York 
mewspapers: 
Albany, The Knickerbocker Press; 
voca, Advance-Press. 
Bay Shore, South Shore Sentinel; 
‘Binghamton, Sun; Bolivar, Bolivar 
Breeze; Brooklyn, Chat; Brooklyn, 
agle; Brooklyn, Flatbush Observer; 
Buffalo, Everybody’s Daily; Buffalo, 
News; Buffalo, Times. 
Caledonia, Advertiser-Era; Croton- 
on-Hudson, Croton-Harmon News. 
Dansville, Advertiser; Dansville, 
Express. 
East Hampton, Star. 
Fillmore, Northern Alleghany Ob- 
server; Flushing, Journal; Fort Plain, 
Standard. 
Glen Cove, Record. 
Hudson, Register; Hudson, Star. 
Islip, Press. 
Jamestown, Journal. 
LeRoy, Gazette-News; Little Falls, 
Times; Long Island City, Star. 
Newburgh, News; New York City, 
Bronx Home News; New York City, 
Evening Post; New York City, 
Graphic; New York City, Herald- 
ribune; New York City, Irish World; 
ew York City, Swedish North Star; 
ew York City, Telegram; New York 
ity, Wall Street Journal; New York 
ity, World; New York City, Evening 
orld; Niagara Falls, Gazette 
Ogdensburg, Advance; Ogdensburg, 
Republican-Journal; Oneonta, Star. 
Palmyra, Courier; Plattsburgh, 
Press; Port Byron, Chronicle; Port 
Jervis, Union-Gazette; Poughkeepsie, 
tar; Poughkeepsie, Truth 
Rochester, Democrat & Chronicle; 
Rochester, Times-Union; Rockville 
Center, Nassau Daily Review; Roslyn, 
News 
Scarsdale, Sun; Schenectady, Union- 
Star; Skaneateles, Press: Southold, 
yng Island Traveler; Syracuse, Her- 
ald; Syracuse, Post-Standard. 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island Daily 
Dispatch; Troy, Saturday Globe. 
Valley Stream, Record. 
Washingtonville, Central Orange 
Courier; Westbury, Press; West New 
Brighton, Advance; Wilson, Niagara 
County Herald; Wilson, Star 
Yonkers, Herald. 
In a nation-wide survey, conducted 
with the cooperation of The American 
Optical Company, 3,767 eye specialists 
gave their opinion of the legibility of 
fonic No. 5, in comparison with other 
newspaper faces. 
Here are a few letters from among 
he thousands received: 
Bernarp A. Baer, Past President, 
District of Columbia Optometric So- 
clety: “For many years I have been 
wondering when the newspapers of 
this country would try to consider the 
| comfort of their readers and change 
their type or the paper so that the 
reader could read in absolute comfort 
I feel sure that you have discovered 
the type and it is just a matter of time 
before the newspapers of the country 
will all be using it. That is. those 
papers who consider the eyes of their 
readers. Ionic No. 5 will do the work. 
It is the best and clearest type I have 
ever seen for use on any newspaper 
Every optometrist in the country, and 
especially those of us who are more 
interested in the conservation of vi- 
sion, will welcome Ionic No. 5 as a 
great boon to the comfort of our pa- 
tients. I wish to offer my congratu- 
lations to you in this progressive 
movement and will make every effort 
possible to get the newspapers of 
Washington to use this type in the 
consideration of the eyesight of their 
readers. With best wishes to Ionic No. 
5 and the company that sponsors it.” 
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EDITORIAL TELEPHONE CALLS FURNISH 
CHANCE TO CREATE GOOD-WILL 





Southern Publisher Learned by Sad Experience That Voice 
with Smile Wins Circulation—Paper Should Meet 


Questions 


Patiently 





By A. G. KEENEY 


OO often a newspaper depends upon 

its circulation department to do all 
of its selling. The circulation department 
is expected to keep all old subscribers and 
to annex new ones as the days glide by. 
Upon the shoulders of this department 
rests the responsibility for building up a 
circulation to which the publisher and the 
advertising salesman can point with pride, 
pardonable or otherwise. 

Seldom does the publisher halt long 
enough to go deeper into this problem of 
selling his newspaper to the public. If 
circulation keeps on mounting with or 
without the aid of premium offers, he de- 
cides that his paper is prospering, is gain- 
ing in prestige and in popularity. 

There is one publisher, however, who 
has learned that his editorial department 
has a voice in selling his newspaper to the 
public. It was a bitter lesson, a painful 
parcel of information, this publisher ac- 
quired. He attended a meeting of the 
directors of the local chamber of com- 
merce and was astounded to find that 
several members of the board were dis- 
cussing his newspaper rather acridly. 

Investigation disclosed that his news- 
paper had lost dozens of friends within 
one year—influential friends whose good 
will was one of the paper’s big assets. 

This publisher discovered that persons 
telephoning to the editorial rooms of his 
newspaper were frequently impressed with 
the evident dislike of the staff for 
telephonic interruptions. After one or 
two unpleasant experiences the callers de- 
cided to disturb the staff of this news- 
paper no more. They resolved to offer 
their news items—and to tender their 
subscriptions—to the rival paper, whose 
staff made it plain that they appreciated 
the thoughtfulness of those who tele- 
phoned to offer information which could 
he incorporated in local news stories. 

This publisher promptly conducted an 
investigation and discovered that the city 
editor, a fairly pleasant chap when face- 
to-face with the person to whom he was 
talking, almost invariably was disagree- 
able to persons on the telephone. The 
impression derived by those who tele- 
phoned the local news department was 
that the city editor disliked being inter- 
rupted while writing or editing a news 
story . His crabbed disposition chilled 
those who called to impart useful inform- 
ation. His harsh voice and abrupt man- 
ner of addressing the caller resulted in 
destroying valuable good will for his 
employer. 

Young and impressionable reporters in 
the city room concluded that this must 
be the proper way of dealing with persons 
who were so rash as to telephone the 
newspaper. They imitated the city editor, 
resulting in more “riled” callers, more 
wounded feelings and more ruptured re- 
lations. Gradually the number of incom- 
ing calls decreased. The city editor wel- 
comed the diminution, as it gave him more 
time for work he considered more im- 
portant. Those who had been telephoning 
their news items to this paper began to 
find it far more pleasant to call the rival 
paper, whose city editor made it a point 
to be pleasant and courteous to every 
caller. Local news began to drop off in 
volume for the city editor with the rude 
method of answering the telephone, while 
a corresponding increase in the other 
paper’s volume of local mews was 
recorded. 

This publisher might have remedied 
conditions by having a quiet, straight for- 
ward talk with his city editor, but he was 
of a rather apoplectic type. He promptly 
fired his city editor and “read the riot 
act” to the entire local staff. Eventually 
his paper may recover a large percentage 
of the disgruntled ex-friends whose chilly 
reception on the telephone caused them 
to transfer their allegiance elsewhere. 


A newspaper is not an eleemosynary in- 
stitution—but the average man is prone to 
regard it as such. And he will become 
oftended if his view of the matter is not 
accepted by the newspaper. He likes to 
feel free to call the newspaper at any time 
to ask for information. He wants to know 
what inning it is, or what round it is, or 
whether Lindbergh has arrived, or 
whether the paper has heard from the 
election in Ohio, or whether the weather 
bureau has predicted rain for tomorrow. 
He may wish information which it isn’t 
easy to furnish, for it is easier to ask for 
things over the telephone than it is to 
visit the newspaper office in person. 

Veterans in the game find that the good 
will of the public is the average news- 
paper’s biggest asset. It’s the subscribers 
who swear by it that maintain the paper’s 
prestige in the community. The man 
who has “planked” down $6, $7 or more 
for a year’s subscription feels—and per- 
haps he has a right to feel — that his 
favorite newspaper is a bosom friend of 
his, to be regarded as always at his beck 
and call for useful or useless information. 
He likes to grab the telephone and find 
out whether his favorite boxer is leading 
on points in the sixth round—and it is en- 
tirely possible that the subscriber will call 
eight or ten times during the ten, twelve 
or fifteen rounds. 

This problem is one confronting every 
small town newspaper. And it is one that 
can be dealt with only in one way, in the 
small town. 

To answer such questions courteously 
detracts from the reporter’s limited time 
for writing the stories he has “dug up.” 
Yet if they aren’t answered courteously 
the man propounding them will become a 
disgruntled subscriber, ready to transfer 
his affections and his subscription to the 
rival newspaper at the first opportunity, 
which comes when his _ subscription 
expires. 

In the final analysis, isn’t it true that 
every small town newspaper is regarded 
by the public as a sort of free information 
bureau.? And isn’t it equally true that 
the newspaper must so regard itself? 

Publishers cannot hope to cope with this 
problem personally. They have to depend 
upon the chaps who answer the telephones 
in the city room, which is just another 
way of saying that publishers must employ 
men upon whom they can depend. 

City editors usually realize that it pays 
to be courteous to persons calling by tele- 
phone. That is why they have risen to be 
city editors. But reporters frequently fail 
to realize the importance of responding 
cheerily when the telephone rings. One 
reporter can offset half a dozen city 
editors if he isn’t taught the proper 
methods of dealing with telephone calls. 
City editors wanting to increase the vol- 
ume of local news can take a long step in 
the right direction by giving their re- 
porters a lesson in handling the telephone. 

Circulation managers will meet fewer 
disgruntled subscribers when the city 
editor trains his staff in this important 
part of their work. 

It is difficult to sell a newspaper when 
oour dispositions and surly tempers in the 
city room are constantly driving customers 
away. The local department of the small 
town newspaper can help to sell the 
product. ‘What the department needs is 
to be taught, a task requiring only a few 
minutes. 

Courtesy costs nothing: discourtesy’s 
cost 1s enormous. j 





ADDS TWO EDITIONS 


The Raleigh (N. C.) Times, John A. 
Park. publisher, added two new editions 
Monday, May 28, a seven p.m. sports 
extra and a later edition for morning 
circulation in outside territory only. The 
paper now publishes five editions daily. 


Fourth Estate 
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REVISED DESKBOOK ISSUED 


Mann of University of Missouri Is 
Author of Ninth Edition 


Forty-three different suggestions under 
the heading of general instructions are 
contained in the revised deskbook of the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri, which has been prepared by 
Robert S. Mann, member of the teaching 
staff. 

Of the total 13 of the suggestions con- 
cern the writing of the story. Under 
some things to omit, he writes: 

“Keep yourself and other reporters out 
of the story unless to do so would be to 
omit an essential part of the news. Main- 
tain the self-respect of your profession. 
Newspaper workers occasionally meet 
snubs and insults, but don’t write your 
story about them.” 

In detail the book takes up various use 
of words, capitalization, abbreviation, and 
punctuation. 


N. E. A. VISITS MUSCLE SHOALS 


Two Hundred View Huge Government 
Dam—Entertained at Florence 


Two hundred editors, members of the 
National Editorial Association; visited 
Muscle Shoals last week following their 
convention in Memphis, Tenn., which 
ended June 2. They spent one day in 
the Muscle Shoals district and following 
that continued their tour through Tenne- 
see and the Smoky Mountains. 

The guests were taken on a tour of the 
Government property at Muscle Shoals 
and were entertained at breakfast in 
Florence and also at a barbecue at dinner 
time. 


CONGDON HEADS STATE A. P. 


New York State members of the As- 
sociated Press, elected Charles H. Cong- 
don, of the Watertown Times, chairman 
to succeed Burrowes Matthews, of the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, who declined a 
renomination at the spring meeting last 
week. Russell Hathaway correspondent 


at Albany, was_ re-elected secretary. 
Twenty-seven individuals, representing 
20 member newspapers, attended the 


meeting, which followed a banquet of the 
New York State Publishers Association. 


BROKE CROMWELL STORY 


Frank J. Quinlan, of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Sunday Herald was the reporter 
who first “broke” the widely printed 
Cromwell birth control case, in which 
Mrs. Cromwell, had her husband arrested 
because she wanted ‘ho more children. 
Quinlan has been with the paper seven 
years and has worked at various times 
on the Bridgeport Times, Post and 
Telegram, 


JOINS MOVIE STAFF 


Miss Marguerite Tazelaar has been 
transferred from the reportorial staff of 
the New York Herald Tribune, to the 
motion picture department, where she is 
assistant to Richard Watts, motion pic- 
ture critic. 
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RIGHT TO SEE PUBLIC 
RECORDS UPHELD 


Michigan Supreme . Court Upholds 
Editor in Ruling—Sought Figures 
on State Expenditures for Gov- 
ernors’ Conference 


Right of the press to inspect public 
records was upheld by the Michigan state 
supreme court June 6, when it granted 
a writ of mandamus compelling Auditor 
General Oramel B. Fuller to open his 
records to Ed. A. Nowack, editor of the 
Michigan State Digest. 

Fuller refused access of his records to 
Nowack when the editor sought informa- 
tion concerning expenditures at the 1927 
governor's conference at Mackinac Island. 
The legislature had empowered the ad- 
ministrative board to pay, not to exceed 
$25,000 to defray expenses incident to en- 
tertainment of governors of the several 
states at the conference, and Nowack 
sought figures as to actual expenditures. 

In granting the writ, the court said 
that “If there be any rule of the English 
common law that denies the public the 
right of access to public records it is re- 
pugnant to the spirit of our public insti- 
tutions.” 

“It is the plain duty of the auditor 
general to exhibit his official records to 
any citizen of Michigan who desires to 
inspect them for any proper and lawful 
purpose in circumstances not detrimental 
to the public business,” the document con- 
cluded. 





DALE QUITS POLITICS 


George R. Dale, militant editor of the 
Muncie (Ind.) Post-Democrat, who was 
a candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Governor of Indiana in the re- 
cent primary, and received only ten votes 
in the state convention last week, declared 
that “editors have no business running 
for office,” and that he is a “flat tire” as 
a candidate, in a signed article June 8. 


291,148 


was the average net paid daily 
circulation of The Baltimore Sun 
(morning and evening issues) for 
the month of 


May, 1928 


The average net paid circulation of 
THE SUNDAY SUN per Sunday 
for the month of May, 1928, was 
189,810. 











Everything in Baltimore 
Revolves Around 





THE aim, SUN 
Morning Evening Sunday 














Proof of Productiveness 


NEWSPAPER 
Publishers 


have for years used 
more space in The Sun 
than in any other New 
York evening newspaper. 


The siSie Sun. 


New York 
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J URN MACHINERY 


TheNew i Precision 
Boring Machine 


was designed to meet the exacting require- 
ments of newspapers who print magazine 
and comic supplements, for thinning their 
stereotypes from the regular thick cast to 
quarter inch thickness, with such accuracy 
that they may be corrected by Claybourn 
methods to eliminate hours of makeready. 
Our PRECISION CURVED SHAVING 
MACHINE for the final shave to assure 
perfect thickness and fit on cylinders after 
correction. The CLAYBOURN PRECI 
SION PROOF PRESS for proving and 
testing the plate for its printing quality before sending it 
to your productive presses, and our PRECISION GAUG- 
ING MACHINE for check- 
ing the thickness of plates 
and all materials entering 
















into printing to obtain accu- 


CURVED SHAVING MACHINE rate knowledge of conditions 


heretofore never available to 


















the workman. These instru- 
ments assure better printing, 
lower your cost, and in- 

















GAUGING MACHINE 





sure a quality never 

before attained in 

newspaper 

printing. 
CURVED PROOF PRESS 
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By MARLEN PEW 


HICAGO, second largest city in the 

Western Hemisphere, gives promise 
»f development as the City Beautiful of 
All America. To the occasional visitor 
the wonders wrought in ten, even five 
years, are dumbfounding. The magic 
worker is the steam dredge, but good 
citizenship, led by the valiant Montgom- 
ery Ward, has dictated that the im- 
mensely valuable miles of new lake front 
shall be devoted to parks and sites for 
public buildings which shall be seats of 
cultural advancement. The temptation 
has been strong to use this new land for 
business purposes and it would have cre- 
ated fabulous wealth, but the city plan- 
ners were determined that the face which 
( thicago turns to Lake Michigan shall be 
free of ugliness, no smoking chimneys, 
no commercial traffic, no grimy railroad 
yards. Hedging this broad parked space 
is a skyline of tall buildings and boule- 
vards which compares with any city view 
in the United States, save Lower Man- 
hattan, which has more towers but not 
such magnificent vistas. Sixty miles of 
boulevards unite the three divisions of 
the city. A drive through the parks re- 
veals to the occasional visitor a panorama 
of unrivaled landscape charm, the mu- 
seums, libraries, art galleries, academies, 
universities and aquarium now under con- 
struction bespeak the social pride of Chi 
3ehind the throbbing commercial- 


cago. 
ism of three million people is lofty civic 
idealism 
* « * 
PPROACHING Chicago on the flier 
a few mornings ago I, with other 
passengers, learned from 120-point ban- 
1er-lines that something new and start- 


‘ing had occurred in the criminal world. 
When the newspapers were being dis 
tributed I observed that these strangers 


were exchanging significant glances. We 


were about to enter the ‘dreadful city’ 
and there were wise-cracks, now very 
familiar to train crews, about buckling 
on armor and dodging machine-gun fire 
All that has justified those startling 
headlines was the escape from jail of a 


train-robber and a few rum-s¢ doa bums 
who had assaulted the keeper and robbed 
him of his keys. It was the Monday 
preceding the Republican convention and 
Mr. Hoover’s candidacy was then some- 
what in doubt. To the casual critic it 
seems strange that the Chicago news- 
paper should play such a common story 
as a jail delivery over a political story 
of transcendent importance. I do not 
argue that a banner-line on the political 
situation would have sold more news- 
papers than the screamer about five out- 
laws escaping from a poorly guarded 
prison. The latter would be the un- 
doubted choice of the circulation hustler. 
3y my old-fashioned notion is that the 
editor should édit and the circulation de- 
partment circulate. 
~ - * 


HE reputation that Chicago has gained 

as a tough and unsafe city is deeply 
resented by her people, and newspaper 
men told me that while it was true that 
conditions had been bad, Chicago, in pro- 
portion to population, had been no worse 
than many other cities during the post- 
war era of lawlessness. Crime statistics 


do not entirely bear out this theory. But 
it is also true that crime statistics 
are uniformly unreliable. There is no 
denying that Chicago indulges some 


ghastly slums in her back yard and that 
her politics have permitted some atro- 
cious blunders, and cut-throats to “get 
away with murder,” but the crime story 
has been exaggerated beyond all bounds 
and the reaction is a cruel libel on a city 
that is not only as safe for pursuit of 
life and happiness as any cosmopolitan 
community in America, but is a true 


leader of social progress The truth 
about the American crime wave is bad 
enough. To exaggerate it and to write 


news stories in the idiom of the under- 
world to this critic seems not only mis- 


taken journalism, but civic disloyalty. 
There shall be no suppression of the 
ugly facts or the underlying economic, 


vice and 
news to 


social and political causes of 
crime, but over play of crime 
me seems equally unjust 

* x * 


HE steel structure which will bridge 

a dozen railroads’ tracks at the river- 
front to house the Chicago Daily News 
is now being reared. It will be the first 
Chicago building thus to utilize so-called 
“air rights” and the only other newspaper 
office in the country known to me to em- 
ploy this interesting method is the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. At first the plan of 
crossing the river must have seemed a 
daring thing for Walter L. Strong and 
his associates to risk, but now that the 
building is beginning to take form, the 
location so near to the heart of the loop, 
appears entirely logical and one wonders 
why the natural opportunity was so long 
neglected. The Daily News palace at the 
vater’s edge will add materially to the 
beautification of city waterways. 

- * * 
CHICAGO EVENING POST has 

4 just entered its new home, a classy 
building in the heart of the busiest sec- 
tion. John C. Shaffer and his son Car 
roll have given to the Post a plant that 
any newspaper might well hoast of. With 
the glittering Chicago Tribune tower, 
show-place of all the middle west, and 
the very efficient Hearst building and the 
old Journal building which, as their first 
act, Messrs. Thomason and Bryan are 
remodeling, Chicago newspapers are re 
markably well equipped. 

I found Dick Finnegan at his old desk 
in a big new city room and learned from 
him that S. E. Thomason will devote 
most of his time in future to the Journal. 
The character of the newspaper under the 
new ownership will in no wise be 
changed, but this solid old independent 
sheet will now be strongly promoted to 
find its higher place in the community. 
3etween editions Mr. Finnegan talked 
shop. 

“Tudgment,” said he, “is the stuff from 
which newspapers are made. The printed 
sheet is but a human composite, and ac- 
cording to human judgment in selection 
of what is printed, depends success.” 

There is no defeat complex among 
Chicago newspaper men. Many have 
received handsome rewards from jour- 
nalism. The Tribune, through generous 
treatment, has made a dozen working 
newspaper men rich. Hearst has nu- 
merous high-salaried executives here. 
When the Journal was sold two weeks 
ago, five men including Mr. Finnegan, 
received comfortable fortunes 

No city in the world offers to the 
reading public better enterprise than that 
offered by the Chicago daily press. Speed 
is the key-note. There is nothing in the 
whole range of modern journalism that 
Chicago does not enjoy. Better printed 
papers do not exist, and reflecting the 
remarkable cosmopolitan character of 
the great inland metropolis, the news of 
the round globe is hourly chronicled on a 
scale that clicks with Chicago’s amazing 
progress. 


ISSUES BOOKLET 
“Keeping Pace in the Newspaper 
Plant” is the title of a book issued this 
week by the Cutler-Hammer Manufac- 
turing Company, describing the functions 
of press controls, drives, conveyors and 
other apparatus made by the organization 
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KING SIGNS TED COOK 


Coast Hearst Man Is Author of “Cook 


Coos” Column 


author of “Cook Coos,” a 
daily humorous column running in the 
Hearst papers, arrived in New York 
this week to com- 
plete arrange- 
ments with King 
Features Syndi- 
cate, Inc., for 
handling his col- 
umn. This is the 
first visit Mr. 
Cook has made 
to New York in 
14 years. 

In 1914 he sold 
his first story to 
a New York 
newspaper for 
$160 and imme- 
diately packed up 
and went to the 
Pacific Coast, where he obtained a job 


Ted ¢ ook, 





Trev Coox 


as reporter on the Seattle Times. 
Then he went to the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer and next to the Tacoma 


Ledger. His first job as city editor came 
to him on the Seatttle Star, which he 
left shortly to join the Los Angeles Rec- 
ord as managing editor. Finally he be- 
came a special writer for the Los Angeles 
Examiner and started his column 

Mr. Cook told Epitor & PUBLISHER 
that his choice of the newspaper profes- 
sion as his life work was mostly the result 
of his great admiration for Bert Leston 
Taylor, Clare Briggs and other of the 
Chicago newspaper firmament who were 
the idols of the boys in that section of 
the country. 


Winifred Black on Tour 

Winifred Black, special writer for the 
King Features Syndicate, is making a 
tour of the United States for the pur- 
pose of analyzing types of American 
people. She will write a series of Sun- 
day magazine articles on her discoveries, 
titled “My Country 'Tis of Thee.” 


Kinnison Writing Daily Poem 


\ daily “Round Home” poem is being 
written by Charles S. Kinnison for King 
Features Syndicate, Inc. The poems will 
be ready for publication July 23. Kinni- 
son was discovered by J. A. Mulcahey, 
editor of the Detroit Times. 


O’Henry Story Strip 


3ertram Elliott has drawn a series of 
strips for McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 
based on O. Henry stories. McClure has 
also obtained for publication a series of 
articles by Henry Ford, in which he dis- 
cusses prohibition, politics, the American 
home and health. 


Parents of Daughter 


Edward Selzer, promotion manager of 
Associated Newspapers, New York, and 
Mrs. Selzer are parents of a daughter 
born recently. 


THE 
RESTORE 
PLAN 


—prevents type 
metal troubles by 
the laboratory 
method of 
anticipating it! 
Intertype 


Thompson 





Linotype 
Stereotype 
Monotype 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Merchant & Evans Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers of Spartan Type Metals 
Stock in Principal Cities 
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New Oppenheim Serial 


“The Fortunate Wayfarer,” E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s latest novel, has been seri- 
alized in 40 daily installments by the 
Ledger Syndicate of Philadelphia. The 
first seven installments are illustrated, 
and publication has already begun 


Sykes Joins McClure 
Frederick R. Sykes, formerly a re- 
porter for the New York World and 


more recently night city editor of the 
Paramount Newsreel, has joined the sales 
staff of the McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate. 


Murphy on Vacation 


Jimmie Murphy, creator of “Toots and 
Casper” for King Features Syndicate, left 
New York last week with Mrs. Murphy 
on their annual trip to the Pacific Coast 


Writes Serial Story 


Alma Sioux Scarberry, of the editorial 
staff of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph and 
formerly of the New York Mirror, has 
written a serial story titled “Make-Up” 
for the Central Press Association 


War Diary for America 


The American rights to “Lord As- 
quith’s Secret War Diary” have been ob- 
tained by King Features Syndicate, Inc 
It will run in weeky installments, be- 
ginning Sunday, July 15. 





FORMS SHOPPERS’ CLUB 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner 
has formed a Blue Book Shoppers’ club 
for women. Each member receives a 
little blue leather book containing a 
memo pad and her name and address 
printed on detachable seals. When 
shopping, a member simply tears off a 
printed seal from her Shoppers’ Blue 
300k for address and directions, saving 
the time of spelling out names and 
addresses. 





Persistency 
gets results— 


And our sales staffs in 
New York and Chicago 
are surely persistent. 
We cover the entire 
United States. Ask any 


of our publishers about 
results. 


GEO. B. DAVID CO. 


National Advertising Representa- 


tives for the 


Publishers of Daily Newspapers 
110 E. 42nd St. 1900 Wrigley Bldg. 
Chicago 


New York 





Automatic Stereotype 
Plate Handling 
Equipment 


See our installation in 
The Canton Daily News 


The Capital Lift & Mfg. Co. 


W. Town and Lucas Sts. 




















Manufacturers 
Columbus 0. 
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/ The Duplex Super - Duty Interchangeable 
Semi-Cylindrical Plate Press 


- A NEW STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE IN METROPOLITAN PRESSES 
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DUPLEX DOUBLE OCTUPLE —SUPER-DUTY HEAVY TYPE UNITS 








The unit principle in presses invented by Duplex engineers is logically carried to complete unit 
ref interchangeability, giving a flexibility of adjustment unobtainable with any other machines of any 
type. This is an exclusive Duplex feature and protected by patents. 


5 a 

al meer 

hes | rhis is the natural result of study by Duplex engineers to provide machinery to reach the greatest 
hen ff service to publishers’ requirements with the greatest simplicity, and its natural results,—safety and 
: at convenience for the pressman. 

1ue 

um The careful selection of materials and the design of all parts on the latest engineering principles 
anc 


for margins of safety, strength, etc., assure long life and low maintenance cost, as well as thorough 
dependability and the ease of operation always afforded by simplicity. 


Thus good printing becomes easy for the competent pressman, together with smooth operation and 
high production (note the letter below). Any preferred type of automatic lubrication or automatic 
web hardling can be provided with Duplex units. The day in and day out running efficiency of 
Duplex Heavy Duty units in newspaper pressrooms has never been equalled. Again the letter 
below gives a true statement of what is possible with a new press direct from the factory almost 
before it is limbered up. No further proof is necessary of skilled manufacture in all those things 
which the newspaper publisher requires in his machinery. 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS 
TAMPA TIMES 


Tampa, Florida 








“The two Super Duty Duplex Interchangeable Unit Sextuples which you built for us have been in operation now 
over five weeks. 

“We put the presses on regular editions immediately when erection was completed and they have been on them 
since without the slightest interruption. We got a beautiful print the first day and did not have a web break for 
the first five days. We run ordinarily around 32,000 an hour, but get good printing results at 41,000. 

“With our increasing circulation we still save an hour a day in printing time — which means earlier delivery and 
a and more circulation. 

“It is a pleasure to write you that we are highly pleased and the presses are doing for us everything you said 
they would.” 





CHARLES G. MULLEN, General Manager 











Duplex Printing Press Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Times Building Chicago Temple Bldg. DeYoung Building 


0. ew York Chicago San Francisco 
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CHATTANOOGA PLANS CELEBRATION IN 
HONOR OF ADOLPH S. OCHS 





Entire City Behind Ceremonies Marking Publisher’s Fiftieth 
Year in the Newspaper Business—Elaborate 
Entertainment Planned 





THE city of Chattanooga, Tenn., is mak- 

ing elaborate plans to pay tribute on 
June 30 to July 2 to Adolph Simon Ochs, 
publisher of the New York Times, cele- 
brating his fiftieth anniversary as owner 


Adolph S. Ochs 


and publisher of the Chattanooga Times. 
The entertainment program could not be 
moré elaborate if it were the President of 
the United States that the Tennessee city 
plans to honor. 

The city and county of Hamilton, in 
which Chattanooga is located, have al- 
ready passed resolutions calling upon citi- 
zens of the entire community to partici- 
pate in the honor that is to be bestowed 
upon the newspaper publisher. The 
mayor of the city has written letters to 
civic organizations of the city asking them 
to appoint representatives to serve on a 
general reception committee, and each in- 
dividual organization has passed resolu- 
tions congratulating the New York news- 
paper man upon his 50 years of service 
to the community. These are to be hand- 
somely bound and appropriately engraved 
and presented to Mr. Ochs. 

Leading newspaper owners and publish- 
ers and press representatives from all 
parts of the country have been invited to 
come to Chattanooga for this celebration. 
Similar invitations have been sent to gov- 
ernors of five southern states, including 
Tennessee, to Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
of New York, and to James Walker, 
mayor of New York. Commander Rich- 
ard Byrd, famed arctic explorer; Frank 
B. Noyes, president of the Associated 
Press, and publisher of the Washington 
Star; Murray Seasongood, mayor of 
Cincinnati ; Samuel Untermyer ; and 
Frederick A. Walker, president of the 
New York City Publishers’ Association, 
are among the other distinguished visi- 
tors who have been invited. 

Mr. Ochs will arrive in Chattanooga 
Saturday evening, July 29, on a special 
train from New York, and will be met 
at the railway station by the official re- 
ception committee from the city. A 
number of entertainments have been 
planned in his honor for Sunday, includ- 
ing a luncheon for him and members of 
his party, at Fairyland Club, on Lookout 
Mountain. 

Monday morning the program calls for 
the formal welcome to the city by Mayor 
Ed. Bass and members of the city com- 
mission, at which time Mr. Ochs will be 
presented with a handsomely engraved 
solid gold key of the city. 

A banquet celebrating Mr. Ochs’ fifty 
years’ ownership of the Chattanooga 
Times will be given in his honor by citi- 
zens Monday evening, July 2, in the new 
Lookout Mountain hotel. The reserva- 


tion list will be limited to 500 local and 
out of town friends of the publisher. 

Chattanooga is keenly interested in the 
coming celebration because it was in this 
city that Mr. Ochs began his newspaper 
career and it has been through his gen- 
erosity that much progress has been 
made in the city. Recently a beautiful 
Jewish temple, made possible through his 
generosity, was completed and dedicated 
to the memory of his mother and father, 
who played a prominent part in the early 
history of the city. 

Alex Guerry, headmaster of Baylor 
School, preparatory school for boys, is 
general chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements. His vice-chairman is John 
E. Lovell, manager of the Hotel Patten, 
who is also chairman of the resolutions 
committee. Serving with these two 
prominent Chattanoogans are leading 
business and professional men of the city 
who are chairmen of sub-committees or 
committee members. 

Because of Mr. Ochs’ popularity in his 
home town he was recently presented 
with a loving cup by the Chattanooga 
Kiwanis Club, after being chosen the 
most valuable citizen to the community 
for the past year. This is an annual 
custom of the club. 

On the special train leaving New York 
for Chattanooga, Friday evening, June 29, 
and arriving Saturday evening, are to be 
many prominent New Yorkers, including 
Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, as 
a representative of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The New York party, 
according to those who have already sig- 
nified their intentions of coming, will 
also include the Hon. David F. Houston, 
former secretary of the treasury, now 
president of the Mutual Tife Insurance 
Company, who will represent the mer- 
chants’ association of New York City. 
He will be accompanied by Mrs. 
Houston. 

Among those who are to represent the 
Associated Press will be Col. Robert 
Ewing, of the New Orleans (La.) 
States, vice-president ; Clark Howell, At- 
lanta Constitution; Elbert H. Baker, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; Robert McLean, 
Philadelphia Bulletin; E. Lansing Ray, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and F. J. 
Thompson, Mobile (Ala.) Register. 

The American Newspaner Publishers’ 
Association will be represented by Harry 
Chandler, Los Angeles Times; Victor 
Ridder, New York Journal of Com- 
merce; C. B. Blethen, Seattle Daily 
Times, and E. P. Adler, ‘Davenport (Ia.) 
Daily Times. 


The New York city publishers’ delega- 
tion will consist of Frederick A. Walker, 
of the New York Sun; Herbert F. Gun- 
nison, Brooklyn Eagle, and Howard 
Davis, New York Herald Tribune. 

The Advertising Club of New York 
will be renresented by Gilbert T. Hodges, 
of the New York Sun, president; the 
General Education Board by George 
Foster Peabody; the Carnegie Founda- 
tion by Robert A. Franks. 

Mayor Walker has announced that he 
will accept the invitation to be present if 
the Houston convention adjourns in time 
to enable him to do so. If not, the city 
of New York will be represented by the 
Hon. Julius Miller, president of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. 

Temple Emanuel, of New York city, 
will be represented by Ludwig Vogel- 
stein, vice-chairman of the board of 
trustees, and Rabbi Nathan Krass. 

Among the others who will be in the 
party will be Samuel Untermyer, Dr. J. 

3entley Squier, Dr. Joseph Collins, Mar- 
cellus Hartley Dodge, Ralph H. Graves, 
Col. C. B. Hodges, commandant, West 
Point Military Academy; Mrs. Kingsley, 
Mrs. Franks, Mrs. Waite, Mrs. Graves 
and Mrs. Williamson. 

The New York Times will be repre- 
sented by Dr. John H, Finley, associate 


Fourth Estate 


for June 


editor; Louis Wiley, business manager ; 
C. M. Graves, Sunday department; 
Julius Ochs Adler, executive department. 


SWITZER WINS G. O. P. 
PRESS GOLF MEET 


Quincy (Ill.) Herald-Whig Man Wins 
K. C. Star Cup With 77 Score 
—‘‘Bugs”’ Baer’s “Interstate” 
Shot Startles 


(Special to Epiror & Pus isHer) 

Kansas Cry, Mo., June 11.—The 
quadrennial press golf tourney which 
usually is the curtain raiser for the 
Republican national convention because 
Jim Preston who looks after the news 
writers for the convention says it clears 
the atmosphere for political leaders when 
the golf playing correspondents are shooed 
off to a golf course for one day at least, 
went off without more than the usual golf 
record deflations Sunday. 

Next to Bugs Baer’s getting lost on 
an “interstate commerce” shot that started 
in Missouri and wound up in Kansas, the 
professional handling of his sticks by 
R. M. Switzer, Quincy (Ill.) Herald- 
Whig, caused the most talk. “The Way 
I Play It Club” was in session when 
Switzer went out and it didn’t give the 
Illinoisan much chance to take home the 
whopping big silver vase the Kansas City 
Star had bought. 

The session wilted however when his 
card of 77 was exhibited. The score 
made the newspaper men suspicious and 
probably will result in Switzer being 
barred at the next tourney on the grounds 
of overwhelming expertness. 

Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, must have been looking at the 
pictures in Grantland Rice’s golf monthly 
because he flashed the real thing in golf 
togs. So good was the get-up Preston 
handed him prize for the best dressed 
golfer. Anderson turned in an 86. 

Senator Arthur Capper did not pass up 
the chance to mingle with the writers. 
Although he was supposed to be staying 
up nights with a vice-presidential boom, 
he deserted long enough to hang up a 
110 score. 

The scores ranged trom 77 to 130. 
Some of the caddies have important in- 
formation as to Carter Field and Edwin 
Markham but it will not get in the record. 

The reverse English prize went to 
Bugs Baer, for high gross hole, twelve 
on the tenth. 

The tourney, also, was an extraordinary 
session of the King’s English. The very 
worms which have heard nothing new in 
cutting remarks for some time, must have 
turned in amazement. Politicians in the 
gallery were enlightened as to the pos- 
sibilities of invective and incisive Eng- 
lish. The only fear which seemed to pre- 
vail was that all available verbiage might 
be expended before the convention got 
under way. 

The scores follow: R. E. Holloway, 
Kansas City Journal Post, 89; A. W. 
Crawford, Chicago Tribune, 122; R. P. 
Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 91; 
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C. A. Hodges, Indianapolis News, 195 
Barry Faris, International News, 93 
G. R. Holesm, I. N. S., 98; Bugs Bag 
Universal News, 130; C Michelson, N 
York World, 111; j. Kilgallon, I. N, 
106; E. W. Pickard, Western Ney 
paper Union, 101; Wilbur Forest, WN, 
York Tribune, 97, Arthur Cappe 
Topeka Capital, 110; E. W. Gable 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 102; T. G. Joshi 
Boston Transcript, 103; Kenneth Cl 
I. N.S. 4; W.S. Neal, I. N.S. 9 
G. Lincoin, W ashington Star, 105; Carte 
Field, New York Herald Tribune, 119 
W. C. Murphy, United States Dail 
116; Edwin Markham, St. Paul Dispate 
95; O. S. Williams, Little Rock Gazett 
108; A. Merriam, Dallas Times-Heraig 
105; R. L. Norton, Boston Post, 9 
N. H. James, Wall Street Journal, 104 
F. Shedd, Philadelphia Bulletin, 114 
C. S. Groves, Boston Globe, 113; B. Mf 
McKelway, Washington Star, 113. 


MICHIGAN PRESS P 
PROMOTION CAMPAIGN 


EightPage “On Wisconsin’’ Sup; 
ment Re ded—Hope to 
Establish Data Service for 


Agencies 





The Wisconsin Press Association’ 
committee on publicity and promotio 
composed of A. A. Washburn, Doyle 
Buckles and Andrew W. Hopkins 
had several conferences and have mad 
the following report to the directors o 
the association. 

“That there be issued, at a suitabl 
time and with a sufficient number of edi 
tors co-operating, an ‘On Wisconsin’ sup 
plement. This supplement would contain 
interesting material on Wisconsin’s rec 
reational resources. It would carry ad 
vertising, both of a local and foreign 
character, having to do with vacation 
and recreational matters. 

“That an occasional loose-leaf an 
nouncement be issued to prospective ad 
vertisers and advertising agencies, settin 
forth the present industrial and agricul 
tural resources of the communities i 
which Wisconsin’s weeklies are published 
and giving an indication of the 
power of these respective areas; and 

“That the editors be encouraged to se 


aside in their own papers a reasonable 


amount of space ‘to advertise, to thei 
readers, the merits of their respecti 
communities and the service which thei 
weeklies are rendering to these com 
munities. 


“The data service might be issued onc 


a month, or once in three months, 0 
irregularly as the material might be avail 
able for circulation among advertisers an¢ 
adv ertising agencies. 

“Plans for the supplement have taken 
shape and the committee hopes that i 
may be possible to publish an eight-p 
supplement bearing a considerable num 
ber of interesting news and informatio 


stories on Wisconsin resources, together™ 
with a considerable amount of advertising 


The plan contemplates supplying each edt 
tor with a dummy of the supplement 





and controller. 


Write or wire for further details. 


Main Office: 
Stamford, Conn. 





complete stereotype equipment, also 


16-page Scott Class X Web Newspaper Press, 2 plates wide, 2 decks 
high. With complete stereotype equipment and 20 


Newspaper Presses For All Requirements 


48-page Hoe X Pattern Sextuple Lightning Press, only 10 years old, 
excellent condition. 


24-page Goss “Straightline’’ No. 7 Newspaper Press, 2 pages wide, 
3 decks high, with tapeless folder. , 


20-page Duplex Single Deck Web Press, Metropolitan Model. 


With 


P. motor. 


. P. motor 


8-page Duplex flat-bed Perfecting Press, Angle Bar Model. 


Also send for “Hall Broadcaster” giv- 
ing complete list of bargains in Printing and Newspaper equipment. 


THomas W. Hatt Company, Inc. 


N. Y. Sales Office: 
525 West 36th St. 
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SUPREME IN ITS FIELD 


The superiority of Universal Service in the field of brilliant reporting of events of major importance is unquestioned. 
That is the only field in which it operates, except for the valuable supplemental series of daily and Sunday department ar- 
ticles by the leading writers and critics in their respective lines. 


Here Are Some 1928 By - Lines 


William T. Cosgrave, Pres, of Irish Free State 
General Gerado Machado, President of Cuba 
Raymond Poincare, Premier of France 

Primo de Rivera, Premier of Spain 

Lord D’Abernon, former British Ambassador to 


Germany 
Marshal Foch. 
Aristide Briand, French Foreign Minister 
Louis Barthou, French Cabinet Minister 


} Paul Painleve, French Minister of War 
} Louis Marin, Famous French Deputy 


General Gouraud, French Cabinet Minister 

Dr. Irving Fisher, noted economist of Yale 
William Green, President A. F. of L. 

Nellie Taylor Ross, former Governor of Wyoming 
Fannie Hurst, novelist 

Count Hermann Keyserling, noted philosopher 
General Umberto Nobile 

E. F. W. Alexanderson, inventor 

H. Gordon Selfridge, London’s merchant prince 
Guglielmo Fererro, famous historian 

Rev. William A. (“Billy”) Sunday 

Judge Ben Lindsay 

Rita Weiman, author and playwright 

David Belasco, theatrical producer 

Roger W. Babson, statistical expert . 

Thyra Samter Winslow, author and art expert 
Fred Stone, actor 

Commander Fitzhugh Green, U. S. N. (Retired) 
E. F. Albee, theatrical magnate 


Vicomte Alain de Leche, French artist, poet and 
philosopher 


Prof. Arthur H. Compton, winner of Noble Prize 
for Science 


Edgar Rice Burroughs, author-creator of Tarzan 
Prof. David Snedden, sociologist and economist 
Adela Rogers St. John, author and scenario writer 


Representative Frederick Britten, Member 
House Naval Affairs Committee 


Bess Meredith, scenario writer 


| Grace Moore, opera singer 


Mrs. Beatrice Houdini, widow of the famous magician 
Iliodor, the Mad Monk of Russia 


Ruth Nicholas, society girl who made non-stop 
flight from New York to Miami 


William S. Langford, Secretary of National 
Football Rules Committee 


Bert Hinkler, Australian aviator 

Daniel J. Ferris, Secretary of the A. A. U. 

Joe Dundee, World's Welterweight Champion 
Lloyd Hahn, America’s greatest distance runner 
Sabin Carr, holder of world’s indoor pole vault record 
Jack Delaney, heavyweight contender 

Andy Kerr, football coach of W. and J. 

Tom Heeney, heavyweight contender 





In the newspaper field association with supremacy gives supremacy. To publish 
daily the report of the news agency first in its field makes a newspaper supreme in 
that field in its own city. Leading newspapers in each have the all-embracing report 
of the news agency organized for that inclusive purpose. Therefore, to stand out 
a newspaper must cultivate individuality—feature big news as it is exploited no- 
where else. You can only get such handling of world news, unhampered, fluent, 
pictorial, by publishing 


UNIVERSAL 
SERVICE 


Any newspaper which publishes signed articles by such famous persons as 
those listed on this page—among the 1928 contributors to Universal Service—will 
be recognized by readers as having unchallenged Distinction. Its enterprise will be 
rewarded by a large and growing following. The world of readers wants big names 
and picturesque accounts of the worth-while news. These personages of note and 
a talented staff supply them as a matter of course to the newspaper which subscribes 
for Universal Service. 








The political pot is boiling. Now is the time for you to cinch leadership with 
this feature news service. Take advantage of its skill in handling a story so that 
it must be displayed—featured. It reports the political field from the human-interest 


angle. Personalities and policies are dramatized. Conventions and campaign 


manoeuvres live before the eyes of readers of the Universal report. 


Universal editors do not have to curtail a good story because routine matter 
must have its time on the wires. Universal has nothing to do with routine. A good 
story has right of way for what it is worth. Its well-written lead is in the hands of 
editors soon after the event it describes. 


For a list of the Universal staff, which 
includes Damon Runyon and 
“Bugs” Baer, and for all 
other information, 
please write 


Universal Service 


World Building New York City 


Only the High Spots in the day’s news 

















Editor 


COL. KNOX DEFINES A 
NEWSPAPER’S DUTY 
Print News Fearlessly and Let Reader 


Form Own Opinions His Creed, He 


States in San Francisco 


70 & 


Interview 


Print the news fearlessly and fully, and 
let the reader draw his own conclusions 

This is the prime duty of the daily 
newspaper, in the opinion of Colonel 
Frank Knox, general manager the 
Hearst newspapers, stated recently in San 
Francisco where he is making a personal 
inspection of the Hearst properties there, 
the San Francisco Examiner and the San 
Francisco Call-Post. 

“The prime object and duty of the mod- 
ern daily newspaper is to print the 
truth,” Colonel Knox said. “This policy 
not only is the only fair one, but it en 
ables the reader to draw his own con 
clusions. 

“In the old days the newspaper was a 
personal organ. The reader followed the 
personal opinions of its editor. Today 
the Hearst newspapers print the news 
and permit the reader to form his own 
opinions. Editorial opinion and partisan- 
ship have taken second place. 

“The only instructions I have ever re 
ceived from Mr. Hearst have been to 
print facts and to keep his newspapers 
constructive instead of destructive. 

“This is the policy of the Hearst news- 
papers, but it should be the policy of all 
newspapers. True, errors creep into the 
newspapers, due to the tremendous speed 
with which edition after edition is turned 
out, but no reputable publication today 
willingly prints anything but the truth. 
The time has passed when a daily news- 
paper, through stubbornness or pride, re- 
fuses to retract an obvious misstatement 

“The era of the chain newspaper has 
dawned, just as it has dawned for the 
chain store. There scarcely a great 
partisanship newspaper left in the United 
States. There are no great personal or- 
gans at all 

“The good newspaper today strives to 
make itself the outstanding publication in 
its particular community. It strives to 
make itself a growing power for con- 
structivity and advancement.” 


TO OCCUPY NEW PLANT 


of 


1S 


Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening to 
Move Early in July 


The Wilmington (Del.) Every Evenmg 
expects to occupy its new plant early in 
July, and arrangements are now being 
made to that end. The new Goss octuple 
press is practically installed, and the new 
stereotype machinery is in place. Five 
new linotype machines will be delivered 
before June 20, well as other equip 
ment. 

Every Evening’s new home will be 
complete to the last detail. It is of re- 
inforced concrete, four stories high, with 
storage facilities for ten cars of news- 
print. The building is open on three 
sides, with lightwell on south side, and is 
85 per cent daylight construction. It is 
located directly opposite Federal post- 
office. The paper has occupied its pres- 
ent plant since 1883, acquiring additional 
property adjoining about seven years ago. 

W. F. Metten is publisher. 


I NSTRUCTOR DISMISSED 


as 


Governor Asked to Investigate Cause 
of Ohio U. Action 


Gov. A. V. Donahey of Ohio has been 
asked to investigate the dismissal of Prof 
W. H. Maurer, assistant professor of 
journalism at Ohio University, Athens, 
O. Maurer directs the student labora 
tory in the office of the Messenger, a 
daily newspaper at Athens. 

Maurer’s friends charged that he was 
dropped because he tried to publish in 
the Messenger the miners’ side in the 
present coal strike in Southern Ohio. 
Several thousand union men, it is said, 
petitioned for the retention of Prof. 
Maurer at the University. The Messen- 
ger is owned by Fred Bush. 
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PLANT OPENING WAITED WHITE HOUSE SIGNAL 











President Coolidge in the White House sent a signal by telegraph and Mayor 


Joseph C. Wilson of Rochester started presses of the Rochester (N. Y.) 


Times- 


Union last week. In the picture above (left to right) J. R. Van Inwagen, West- 
ern Union Executive; City Manager Stephen B. Story, Roy C. Kates, general 
manager of the Times-Union; Mayor Joseph C. Wilson; Frank E. Gannett, 


president of the Gannett Newspapers; 


and Major Alfred Birdsall, mechanical 


director of the Gannett Newspapers. 





ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION 
OPENS NEW HOME 


(( _—e free Page 9) 








wire room and is used to shoot late base 
ball and racing news direct from the 
wires to the typesetting machines. 

Up a short flight of stairs on a mez 
zanine floor the “morgue” and filing room 
is located. From this mezzanine a door 
Way opens in to a floor, or false 
flooring, between the editorial and com 
posing room. Through here all the pipes 
and electric conduits are run, and re- 
pairs can be made without tearing up 
floors or other inconvenience. 

Near the editorial room also is the 
graving room. 
25x40 feet, 
ng room. 

John Durnherr, 
graphic department, 
studio in the new building, a luxury he 
did not have in the old. He has all the 
1,000-watt lighting fixtures required, and 
two backgrounds for posed photographs. 
Off the studio is a dark room and file 
room. 

On entering the composing room on the 
third floor one is reminded of the ad- 
vertisements for Sunshine biscuits. While 
the machines are all supplied with green 
shaded electric light, the room is flooded 
with sunlight. There are 23 windows, 
six on the east; 13 on the north; and four 
on the west. Each window six feet 
six inches wide and nine feet nine and 
a half inches high. In addition to these 
windows the advertising form tables all 
stand under a skylight 

The foundry is at the west end of the 
building. (Gas burners are used for melt- 
ing the metal. The equipment includes 
two Wood autoplate machines, and one of 
the largest mat rollers ever built by the 
Goss Printing Press Company. Its roller 
is of solid steel, and the machine weighs 
seven tons 

All of the 
wood blocks 
Hamilton steel 
tising alley 
room proof press 

William Carpenter, the composing room 
foreman who directs the work of 62 men, 
is pleased with his new quarters. He 
pointed out that each of the 23 composing 
machines now set up and in operation 
are provided with a red light signal sys- 
tem to attract the attention of the me- 
chanics when trouble develops. One in- 
novation which Mr. Carpenter declared 
he found particularly helpful was the sug- 


utility 


en 
It includes a camera room 
two dark rooms, and an etch- 


head of the photo- 
furnished with a 


is 


is 


room floor is of 
There are nine modern 
tables, and in the adver- 
Vandercook composing 


composing 


is a 








gestion of Mr. Gannett. It is a special 
elevator service with a carrier measuring 
28 by 24 inches which is used for carry 
ing proofs and mats from the business of- 
fice to the composing room. One-man 
Smouse trucks are used for moving forms 
from table to table and to the foundry. 

On the fourth floor, besides Mr. Gan- 
nett’s suite, there are private offices for 
the editorial writers, Ralph Webster and 
Dr. Dexter Perkins, and the cartoonist, 
John Scott Clubb. One office has also 
been set aside for the merchandising de 
partment and there is an assembly room, 
measuring 40 by 24 feet, used for staff 
meetings or for meetings of the man- 
agers of the different newspapers in the 
Gannett group. On the same floor there 
is a room for the 23 district circulation 
managers of the Times-Union. 

Outside, the building of simple re- 
strained design is a distinct asset to 
Rochester’s business section. Designed 
by Howell & Thomas of Cleveland, the 
construction work was done by the Beale 
Construction Company, a local concern. 
\ year was required to build the plant, 
the work being supervised for the news- 
paper by Mr. Kates. 

The plant occupies a conspicuous cor- 
ner at exchange and Broad streets oppo- 
site the main subway station. It has two 
main entrances. The Exchange street en- 
trance is through a marble-lined foyer in- 
cluding a counter at which orders for 
classified advertisements and subscriptions 
are taken. Beautiful electric standards of 
gracefully curved wrought iron catch the 
eye in this foyer. The Broad street en- 











One newspaper—the geno 
PRESS — blankets the 
Pittsburgh market, the fifth =. 
est market in the United States. 
The PRESS has overwhelming 
leadership. At one cost, through 
a single newspaper, the adver- 
tiser quickly and thoroughly 
sells both dealers and consumers. 


THE 
PITTSBURGH 
PRESS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


National Advertising 
Department 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


New York Chicago Detroit Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Portland Philadelphia 


Een — 
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trance leads directly to the elevators 
to the visitors’ gallery, overlooking 
press room. There are two elevators g 
erating now, but shafts have been » 
pared for two more, which wil! be need 
when extra floors are added to the by; 
ing. At the front of the building g¢ 
folding is still in place, and skilled 
tisans are working daily on the fig 
of symbolic statues created by Edmo 
R. Amateis to ornament the front of ¢ 
beautiful newspaper home. It will be 
month, according to present expectatiog 
before this bas relief will be completd 

There are nine figures, which, pla 
on the building 40 feet from the groy 
measure 21 feet by 30. The figures stay 
seven feet high. The central figure th 
of a nude man, represents Truth, gyar 
ing the Flame of Enlightenment. Tr 
is flanked on the right by figures repr 
senting Industry, the Arts, and Music ag 
on the left by Jurisprudence, Ethics, 
Agriculture. Two heralds, horns to the 
lips, kneel at either end, one for the ¢ 
and the other for the night, an unwittiy 
prediction by the sculptor, that Mr. Ga 
nett would eventually publish both 
morning and an evening paper from ¢ 
Times-Union plant. 

Mr. Amateis is an American sculpt 
who has obtained renown for his imp 
ing bas reliefs and statues on building 


CARMICAL TO NEW YORK 


Chicago Man Will Do Promotion Wor 
for Telegram 


A. L. Carmical, formerly of Critd 
field & Co., Chicago advertising agend 
has been engaged by the New York Eo 
ning Telegram to do some special pr 
motion work, Stuart Schuyler, busine 
manager announced this week 

Mr. Carmical was due to arrive 
New York the last of this week. Pr 
to his recent agency connection, Mr. Ca 
mical was promotion manager for t 
Chicago American 

J. H. Hanratty remains with the Te 


gram as promotion manager. 





More than 
200,000 
Daily 
More than 
440,000 








Supplements 


The most perfect ever 
produced 


ready to contract for special 
or regular editions and 


Our syndicated weekly 


4-color supplements 
libera! 


New 


at low price and our 


plan of 


Reserved Territories 


PUBLISHERS GRAVURE PRESS 


Anable Avenue and Rawson 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Telephone: STI Ilwell 4123 
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MODERNIZING A PRESSROOM 





? 
ectatiog 
mpletd 
h, plac 
> gro - * 
Li The Times-Picayune 
yure thi ‘FIRST FOR THE SOUTH™ 
~ C"geuroavens sonees’ 
ep. “Che results obtained 
*S repr : 
[ S) - orrice oF 
eg from the first two in L. K. NICHOLSON NEW ORLEAN 
: to stallations justify great ino al 
Saas” Marc 
at praise mere 
Mr. Ga 
both Mr. Franklin W. Kohler, 
from ¢ c/o Kohler Brothers, 
Wrigley Building-North, 
sculpt Chicago, Illinois. 
is impo 
suilding Dear Mr. Kohler: 
While our reel system will not be completely installed 
ORK until the middle part of June, we have had in operation for 
the past eighteen months, one Hoe double seztuple and for 
on Wo the past eight months one Hoe decuple, both equipped with 
re , ‘ , , Kohler Reels. The press undergoing erection at the present 
Che installation of Kohler time will be a Hoe decuple with Kohler Reels, 
Critd j 
; ageng Reels has enabled us The results obtained from the first two installations 
= Eu to secure an appreciable justify great praise. 
Clal pr ‘ 2 ‘ Pe 
busine increase in our production In the early part of 1925 we were faced with the necessity 
of greatly increased outpyt from our present equipment because 
irrive of a steady and continued increased circulation and it was 
Pr necessary for us to increase the speed and efficiency of our 
Mr. Cal presses without expanding the sise of our present press room. 
for t It was then that your suggestion was taken under consideration 
and finally accepted. 
he Tel 
The installation of Kohler Reels has enabled us to secure 
an appreciable increase in our production over the old style 





of back end spindle feed in addition to nearly a 1% saving in 
; ; printed and white waste, With our newsprint consumption of 

12,000 Tons per year, this decrease in waste amounts to an 
annual saving of $6,300.00. This saving will increase with 
the additional installation. 


The reels are operated with such ease and simplicity that 
while none of our pressmen had ever seen a reel in operation, 
inside of a period of two weeks all of them were handling the 
reels like veterans, 


We will be glad to furnish fullest detailed information 
to any of your prospective clients, 
Very truly yours, 


The Times-Picayune Publishing Co 


KRAVE 


L K Bicholsia 
President 














Mr. Nicholson’s letter shows that with only two-thirds of the Reel equipment in operation, nearly ten per 
cent of the cost of the total installation is saved in white waste alone, so that, not counting increased production and 
other economies, KOHLER MAGAZINE REELS will yield an annual return of fifteen per cent on the investment, 
by the reduction of white waste. 





Southern newspaper publishers should by all means visit the new pressroom of The Times Picayune before 
teturning from the Gulfport Convention. 


‘| KOHLER™ BROTHERS 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


ESS CHICAGO NEW YORK 
) St. WRIGLEY BUILDING NORTH EVENING POST BUILDING 
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LABOR AND THE DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Article IX of a Series—“‘Newspaper Carriers” 


By MAJOR J. LOWENSTEIN 


Secretary St. Louis Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
(Copyright 1928 by Epitor & PuBLIsHER) 








HE carriers have no international or- 

ganization of their own and for that 
reason are usually enrolled as subordi- 
nate locals of the American Federation 
of Labor. As a general thing the carrier 
is not an employe of the newspaper he 
delivers. He is ordinarily regarded as 
a merchant who buys his newspapers at 
wholesale and retails them to the public 
at a profit. The mere fact that the 
publisher establishes both the purchase 
and the re-sale price does not give the 
carrier the status of an employe. 

Often, however, the wholesale price to 
the carrier is fixed by agreement. The 
public does not understand this relation- 
ship and if a carrier in delivering a news- 
paper breaks a window the publisher is 
expected to make good and usually does. 
lf, however, a carrier’s horse runs away 
and hurts some one the carrier is re- 
quired to settle the case at his own ex- 
pense and the newspaper declines to ac- 
cept responsibility. Some newspapers do 
control their own routes and hire men 
to deliver the newspapers, either at a 
fixed salary or on a commission basis. 
Carrier routes in metropolitan areas are 
extremely valuable, and not infrequently 
sell for several thousands of dollars each, 
depending on the unmber of subscribers, 
the age and standing of the newspaper, 
the social status of the readers, etc. 
Such routes are bought and sold under 
the direct supervision of the circulation 
department of the newspaper and sub- 
ject to the publisher’s approval of the 
purchaser. In such instances the carrier 
merely has a license or a permit from 
the newspaper to sell copies in a pre- 
scribed district subject to the rules and 
regulations of the office, but the property 
right of the carrier in the route is rec- 
ognized and if the route is sold the 
proceeds are given to the carrier, less 
any unpaid charge that may exist against 
the route on the company’s books. 

Once in a while a carriers’ union gets 
bumptious and is disciplined. A daring 
example of a publisher refusing to yield 
to demands of a carriers’ union which he 
deemed unreasonable was afforded a few 
years ago when Herman Black, publisher 
of the Chicago American, dispensed 
overnight with the official carriers who 
had been delivering his papers, as well 
as all the other Chicago newspapers, and 
organized a boy carrier system of his 
own. This master-stroke was singularly 
successful and the American has never 
since resumed relations with members 
of the Carriers’ Union. Boys have been 
used as auxiliary carriers by some news- 
papers but the unreliability of this serv- 
vice in bad weather, the restricted hours 
during which boys are available and the 
tendency to quit with or without notice, 
have worked against the widespread use 
of boys in this capacity. Their employ- 
ment on morning papers has rarely been 
attempted. 

President Berry has always looked 
with a longing eye on the carriers’ unions 
and has repeatedly expressed a desire to 
take them, as well as the newsboys, to 
his bosom as subordinates of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union. His first attempt to corral 
the newsboys and the carriers was at 
the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention of 1913, but the convention de- 
cided that “newsboys and carriers should 
remain attached direct to the American 
Federation of Labor until such time as 
it can be determined whether or not it 
is possible or advisable to establish or- 
ganization in this branch of the news- 
paper industry.” 

So the carriers are still subordinate 
locals of the American Federation of 
Labor, though Berry, as late as 1926, 
protested against it and declared that he 
looked “with disappointment as well as 
resentment if a federal charter is issued 
to any group of workers in the printing 


industry, because there are five inter- 
national unions in the printing industry 
that are quite capable of representing 
the interest of the workers in the news- 
paper and printing industry without 
complicating the situation by issuing 
federal or direct affiliated locals with the 
American Federation of Labor.’ 

Though Berry’s attitude was indorsed 
in principle by the Board of Governors 
of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association it was generally rec- 
ognized, nevertheless, that newsboys and 
carriers stand in the relation not of wage 
earners but as sellers of a commodity. 
It is unlikely, therefore, that the press- 
men will be given control of the carriers. 

In the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict there are no official newspaper 
carriers, the function of newspaper de- 
livery being exercised by newsdealers. 
In August, 1926, two associations com- 
prising about 900 newsdealers located 
in New Jersey towns in the New York 
territory struck against the wholesalers 
handling New York newspapers. They 
demanded a reduction in price of the 
publications as well as recognition of 
their organization. These demands were 
resisted by the publishers and the strike 
speedily collapsed. 

The next article by Mr. Lowenstein 
on “The Influence of Arbitration on 
Labor” will appear in the next issue. 


KENTUCKY GROUP ELECTS 


A. Robbins Named President of First 
District Editors 


First District Press Association, com- 
posed of daily and weekly newspapers, at 
a meeting in Mayfield, Ky., recently was 
reorganized and A. Robbins, editor of the 
Hickman Courier, was elected president. 

Other officers elected were: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Lloyd D. Robertson, managing edi- 
tor, Paducah News Democrat; secretary- 
treasurer, W. P. Hogard, editor, Critten- 
den Press of Marion; executive commit- 
tee, Tom C. Pettitt, editor, Carlisle 
County News, Bardwell, and George Cov- 
ington, business manager, Mayfield Mes- 
senger. 

The Association will experiment in co- 
operative buying, and may later work out 
a plan to sell national advertising for all 
the weekly papers in the district. 

The next meeting, to adopt a constitu- 
tion and by-laws and lay out a compre- 
hensive program, will be held at Paducah 
on June 22, at the invitation of George 
Goodman, ‘publisher of the Paducah 
News-Democrat. 


SUES SOUTHERN PUBLISHER 


Plaintiff Claims Maj. Cohen Circu- 
lated Political Letter 


A. S. Chamlee, of Bartow, Ga., has 
filed suit against Major John S. Cohen, 
president and editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal and Democratic national com- 
mitteeman from Georgia, for $50,000. 

Mr. Chamlee alleged in his petition 
that, during the recent campaign to de- 
cide the method of selecting delegates 
from Georgia to the Democratic national 
convention at Houston, Texas, Major 
Cohen had given circulation to a letter, 
purported to be signed by Mr. Chamlee, 
suggesting a plan to name the delegates. 
He said in his suit that he had not signed 
this letter, and asked for a judgment of 
$50,000 damages. 


PLAN GOLF MEET 


The Summer Advertising Golf Associa- 
tion will hold its annual tournament at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., June 23-30. The 
chief prize will be the Barber challenge 
cup. 





A Quick 


Survey 
of 


NDIANA 


Here are a few statistical 
figures on Indiana 
as follows: 


Population in 1927 ............... 3,150,000 
Annual Value of Manufactures .$751,314,000 
Annual Value of Mineral Products.... 60,223,000 
Annual Value of Crops 206,675,000 
Live Stock 183,325,000 
Bank Deposits 843,426,000 


These imposing figures reflect the advertising possibilities of 
this market. Here you find sufficient productive wealth, 
indicative of substantial buying power, that national adver- 
tisers can develop into volume business. 


It will pay, advertisers to give this market thoughtful study. 
The newspapers are in close contact with this market— 
they can help you reach every worthwhile buyer in the 
entire trading market—why don’t you call on these papers 
listed below for additional facts? 














Rate for 

Circu- 5,000 

lation lines 

**Columbus Republican 5,005 03 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 41,693 09 
**Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 31,024 .09 
**Fort Wayne News-Sentinel - 46,212 .10 
**Gary Post-Tribune 18,139 .07 
**Indianapolis News 137,387 25 
iat clos mahs cabiaiwil (M) 110,798 20 
ftIndianapolis Star : 148,229 .27 

(M) 8,482) 


**Lafayette Journal & Courier (E) 14.664 ( 23,146 06 


ttLa Porte Herald-Argus 6,865 04 
**Marion Leader Tribune °S 9,178 04 
**Muncie Star |! 24,685 08 
oe Cl. ee ee ern Pe, ee (S) 16,179 08 
TttShelbyville Democrat 4,143 025 
**South Bend News-Times 27,441 08 
**South Bend News-Times . 25,835 08 
**South Bend Tribune 26,295 07 
**Terre Haute Tribune 22,300 , 
27,169 j 
**Terre Haute Star 26,151 07 
**A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, March 31, 1928 


TttGovernment Statement, March 31, 1928 
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COLUMBIAN 
NEWS INK 


Is cheapest: for newspaper printing, because it is made of 





highest quality materials and prints more pages per pound of 
% ink consumed. It is free from grit and runs uniform and 
clean—eliminating the expense of frequent wash-ups. Many 
metropolitan dailies and numerous other papérs are using 


- COLUMBIAN INK with complete satisfaction. 


Enterprising publishers, business managers and pressmen, 
who wish to save money on ink bills and use highest quality 


ink for better printing, use COLUMBIAN NEWS INK. 








Uniform quality and efficient service guaranteed 








| THE L. MARTIN COMPANY 


45 East 42nd Street New York City 
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G. O. P. CONVENTION MACHINE 
WHIRLS IN OPEN 
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words per minute, the hook-up with the 
automatic transmission outfits was ac- 
complished either in the convention hall 
basement, or at the regular Kansas City 
headquarters of the services. Big metro- 
politan newspapers used from one to four 
leased or special wires direct from 
Kansas City to their editorial rooms. 

That less than 2,000 big and little 
American dailies annually expend an 
aggregate of more than $25,000,000 ior 
wired news is a fair estimate. There is 
no way of knowing the actual extra cost 
to the press of coverage of the Kansas 
City and Houston conventions ; but news- 
paper executives conservatively estimate 
it at much more than $1,000,000 per 
week. 

Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
companies, during the conventions 
handled specials at the rate of approxi- 
mately 250,000 words per day and night. 
In addition there was a_ tremendous 
flood of long distance telephoning by the 
press 

From the first moment of the con- 
vention session until final adjournment 
the officers and delegates are under the 
spell of the press, the radio and the 
movie. These three great arms of pub- 
licity take possession, as they rightly 
should, of all action as if the assembly 
were a concession especially arranged 
for public exhibition. To the reporter 
it is a news subject, but to the special 
writer, according to predisposition, it is 
a comedy, a mighty human extravaganza, 
a deep philosophical problem play, or a 
three ring circus. To the cameraman 
all the personages are actors strutting 
the stage of political life especially to 
accommodate his lens. To the movie 
man the convention is indeed nothing but 
a show and he reels off the scenes from 
his high perch gallery facing the speak- 
ers. platform with an eye for the 
spectacular after the fashion of the im- 
presario. 

To the 
high-tension 


broadcaster it is all 
interest for the passing 
moment, a colorful picture to be de- 
scribed in hot-fire talk, with occasional 
-ut-ins to give the customers “out there” 
a chance to hear the roar of the crowd, 
the playing of the band or the stentorian 
tones of statesmanship. 

This play of the publicity 
interests the delegates quite as much as 
the business they have in hand. In the 
sourse of the week they learn the ropes 
and begin to acquaint themselves with 
individuals. The newspaper “trained 
seals” become as interesting as the party 
leaders. There sits in the flesh H. L. 
Mencken, who wrote that iconoclastic 
diatribe which was daringly published in 
last night’s Kansas City Star, all about 
Republican boodlers and the American 
hoobery. The man by his side is his 
long-time associate, Paul Patterson, 
president of the Baltimore Sumnpapers. 
The man with his coat off and his sleeves 
rolled up writing with pencil like a cub 
reporter, is Will Durant, the philosopher. 
Yes. he wears sleeve garters after the 
fashion, probably of Socrates. Ogden 
Reid and Mrs. Reid sit in the press stand. 
Mr. Reid is reading galley proofs. That 
rotund face to the left is the beaming 
countenance of William Allen White 
and he knows why the embattled farmers 
are marching outside with bands playing 
dirges. That interesting appearing 
woman who is dictating a story is none 
other than Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
daughter of the man who once easily 
swayed a G. O. P. convention for his 
candidate William McKinley 

She married a McCormick but such 
are the twists of journalistic fate that she 
is reporting this convention for Uni- 
versal Service. Old-timers on Tuesday 
searched the press stand for sight of 
Arthur Brisbane, but vainly. He listened 
in at New York, And those who missed 
his high dome must also have missed his 
perrenial convention running-mate with 
the shiny bald head that always glistened 
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like a new dishpan, the late William 
Jennings Bryan. The delegates were 
interested in skinny O. O. MclIntyre, 
gum-chewing Will Rogers, solemn John 
McCutcheon who made crayon cartoons 
and handed them to a messenger who 
hastened to the local airport and saw a 
Chicago Tribune plane wing to the 
northeast with a cargo of McCutcheon 
drollery which, in only a few hours, 
would be for sale on page one of the 
Tribune on Kansas City streets. 

Robert P. Scripps and Roy W. 
Howard attracted attention. Four years 
ago their newspapers reported the gallant 
LaFollette. Here they were supporting 
Mr. Hoover, with the public commitment 
that it he did not succeed of nomination 
their support would go to Gov. Alfred 
E. Smith, were he the candidate at 
Houston. I made bold to inquire why 
Hoover had been chosen over Smith, 
the latter having long been sympathetic- 
ally treated by Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, and was informed that while 
both men were considered to be first- 
class presidential timber, the choice fell 
to the Secretary of Commerce because it 
was believed that he had the better grasp 
of foreign affairs and it is the opinion of 
Scripps-Howard editors that foreign 
issues at present transcend in importance 
those of domestic concern. W. W. 
Hawkins, George Parker and the old 
political war-horse Gilson Gardner were 
in the Scripps-Howard party. 

The familiar figure of Samuel G. 
Blythe was in evidence in the gallery. 
Damon Runyon wrote brightly of the 
convention in the idiom of Madison 
Square Garden on fight night. David 
Lawrence with characteristic anxious 
face, though he may now be justly called 
1 veteran of the political arena, paced 
the convention platforms and the hotel 
lobbies in quest of exclusive information. 
William Hard, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Raymond Robins, Junius B. Wood, 
Herbert Corey, Mark Sullivan, Frederick 
W. Wile, and dozens of other well- 
known special writers graced the gallery. 

The overworked Jim Preston did not 
have a list of the newspaper men this 
vear, for the first time in his long career, 
but this writer saw in the throng the 
following: Willis J. Abbot, Christian 
Science Monitor; Paul Y. Anderson, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; UHerbert Swope, 
Vew York World; J. D. Barnum, Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard; Robert Barry, New 
York Evening World; James O’Donnell 
Bennett, Chicago Tribune; Clarence 
Barron, Wall Street Journal; Sevellon 
Brown, Providence Journal; Arthur W. 
Crawford, Chicago Tribune, Ray Car- 
roll, Philadelphia Public Ledger; Robert 
Littell, New York Evening Post; Will- 
iam G. Gavin, Boston Traveler; Clinton 
W. Gilbert, Philadelphia Public Ledger; 
Charles S. Hayden, Nashville Banner; 
Charles S. Groves, Boston Globe; 
Arthur S. Henning, Chicago Tribune; 
Charles B. Welch, Tacoma Tribune; 
Werner Rupps, Aberdeen World, Rufus 
Woods, Wenatchee World; Henry Ris- 
ing, Spokane Chronicle; J. G. McClel- 
land, Long View (Wash.) News; R. G. 
Calvert, Portland Oregonian; W. W. 
Jermaine, Seattle Times; Ballard Dunn, 
Omaha Bee-News; Val J. Peter, Omaha 
Daily Tribune; Nelson P. Updike, 
Omaha Bee-News; Warren Wheaton, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger; and Charles 
M. Mcrrison, managing editor of that 
newspaper; Charles Michelson, New 
York World; Lowell Mellett, Washing- 
ton News; John E. Nevin, Minneapolis 
Star; J. R. Nourse, Hearst newspapers ; 
Richard V. Oulahan, New York Times: 
Roy Roberts, Kansas City Star; Carl D. 
Ruth, Cleveland News; Arthur S. 
Draper. Carter Field, Grafton Wilcox, 
Miss Emma Bugbee, Wilbur Forrest, 
John Snure. Henry Cabot Lodge, Edwin 
S. McIntosh, and Richard Law, son of 
\. Bonar Law, all of New York Herald 
Tribune; John H. Harrison, Danville 
Commercial-News and president, Inland 
Deity Press Association: and George F. 
Milton, Chattanooga News 

Fred Thomson. New Orleans Item- 
Tribune ; Charles G. Ross, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch ; Grove Patterson, Toledo Blade ; 
Mike Hennessy, Boston Globe: Robert 
Norton, Boston Post; Ulric Bell, Louis- 
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ville Courier Journal; J. Fred Essary, 
Baltimore Sun; Robert B. Armstrong, 
Los Angeles Times; Edward Gabelman, 
Cincinnati Enquirer; Robert Tucker, Jn- 
dianapolis Times; Henry Suydam, Brook- 
lyn Eagle; Alex Warn, New York Times ; 
Chester Hope, Universal Service, with 
a staff of special writers; James J. Mc- 
Auliffe, St. Louis Globe Democrat; Roy 
a Vernon, Chicago Daily News; Wynn 
Thomas, New York Evening 'World; 
Ralph Pulitzer, New York World; Rob- 
ert Allen, Christian Science Monitor; 
James P. Hornaday, Indianapolis News; 
Mark Thistlethwaite, Indianapolis News ; 
Curtis Hodges, Henry Claus and Theo 
Joslin, Boston Transcript; Walker S. 
Buell, Col. William Howell, Cartoonist 
Donahey, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Col. 
James Elverson, James H. Eustis and 
Richard Beamish, Philadelphia Inquirer ; 
Russell Kent, Birmingham News; Ernst 
Knorr, Central News; Hulbert Taft, 
Cincinnati Times Star; Carl Palmer, 
Los Angeles Times; Tom Wallace, 
editor of Louisville Times; Lorenzo 
Martin, Wright A. Patterson and E. N. 
Richard, Western Newspaper Union; 
Charles P. Stewart, Central Press Asso- 
ciation; Theodore N. Huntley, Pittsburgh 
Post Gasette; J. G. Hayden, Carl Miller 
and William Kelsey, Detroit News; Wil- 
mot J. Lewis, London Times; George 
300th, Worcester Telegram ’ Gasette; 
Cliff Stratton, Capper papers; Governor 
Henry J. Allen, Wichita Beacon; Victor 
Murdock, Wichita Eagle; Curtis Betts 
and R. P. Brant, St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch; George Van Slyke, New York 
Sun; G. Gould Lincoln, Ben McKelway 
and Willis P. Kennedy, Washington 
Star; Col. James Morgan, Boston Post; 
Robert Choate and Thomas Carens, 
Boston Herald; Robert L. Norton, Bos-, 
ton Traveler; Carl Smith, Portland. 
(Ore. ) Journal ; Charles Robert Lane, 
Newark News; James Stewart and 
Mark Goodwin, Dallas News, Burroughs 
Matthews, Buffalo Courier Express; 
Fred Sheasby, Milwaukee Journal; Louis 
Leavy, New York American; Maxine 
Davis, Capitol News, Walter P. Jones 
and Gladys Cunningham, Fresno Bee and 
Sacramento Bee; W. Y. Morgan, Hutch- 
inson (Kan.) News, and William Jor- 
dan, San Francisco Examiner. 

Headed by Kent Cooper, general man- 
ager, the Associated Press was repre- 
sented here by 63 staff men. This is by 
far the largest staff ever sent out by 
that organization and represented its 
news, feature and picture branches. The 
large number was in part accounted for 
by the fact that 23 men were brought 
into Kansas City with state delegations 
am! gave their time, here to special cov- 
erage of those bodies. The combined 
forces of United Press, NEA Service 
and Scripps-Howard Newspapers num- 
hered 59 persons. Robert Bender was in 
charge of U. P. and Fred Ferguson in 
charge of NEA Service. The combined 
staff of International News Service, 
Universal Service and specials represent- 
ing Hearst newspapers exceeded 50 
men and women. Frank Mason, general 

manager of International News Service 
with William Brons, Middle West re- 
S director, were in charge of the 

N. S. force. Lead writers for A. P. 
sachoes Byron Price, Kirk L. Simpson, 
Carl Brandebury, Martha Dalrymple and 
others. United Press leads were written 
by Raymond Clapper, Carl D. Groat, 
Ralph Turner, Paul R. Mallon, Thos. L. 
Stokes, and Ralph Heath. George R 
Holmes wrote the general leads for I. 
N. S. and the news of the convention 
was under the general direction of Barry 
Faris. Other lead writers were William 
K. Hutchinson, Kenneth W. Clark, Law- 
rence Sullivan, J. L. Kilgallen, Roland 
Krebs, Raymond I. Borst, W. S. Neal, 
Pierce Miller, N. C. Robertson and M. 
T. Englin. 

Among the celebrities attending the 
convention who were engaged to write 
for International News Service news- 
papers were Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, Senator Arthur Capper, Secretary 
of Labor Tames T. Davis, and William 
Green, of the A. F. of L 

In the throng on the convention floor 
numbered among the delegates were 
dozens of newspaper publishers and edi- 
tors from many states. 
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Kansas City newspapers 
thousands of visitors a display 
accurate and complete coverage, and al] 
reported striking circulation gains, aj. 
though the convention was remarkable 
for its lack of suspended interest, after 
the Mellon and Vare announcements, the 
whole proceeding becoming more in the 
nature of a ratification than a contested 
nomination. The press, of course, made 
the most of the curious Pennsylvania 
situation although veteran political ob. 
servers regarded it largely as an arti- 
ficial situation as Hoover had the nom. 
ination well in hand before either the 
Secretary of the Treasury or Vare made 
public their statements which ended the 
Coolidge draft talk. 

In this connection it will be remem- 
bered that Washington newspaper men 
accepted Mr. Coolidge’s enigmatic “do 
not choose” as a sincere and flat refusal 
to run from the moment it was uttered 
and all the draft talk with its highly 
speculative consequences in Wall Street 
was in spite of, and not by token of, 
experienced newspaper correspondence 
from the national capital. Roy Roberts 
for Kansas City Star on Wednesday 
morning handed the delegates the inside 
story of the Coolidge enigma, explaining 
that the President did not want a single 
ballot, but did want his mantle to fall 
on the shoulders of a man who would 
carry on the Coolidge policies. The “do 
not choose” statement gave the canny 
Yankee statesman all the grip he wished 
on the situation to gain his single aim of 
perpetuating policies. 

The Kansas City newspapers issued 
their usual number of editions, but with 
heavily increased runs and held for big 
breaks on the convention to get the 
street crowds. The Star was alive with 
special features, seeming to take on 
every great name that was offered for 
the Star or the Morning Times. Kan- 
sas City was not a little startled by 
seeing a double-column black head on 
the Star’s page one on Tuesday when 
all doubt as to Hoover’s candidacy had 
been swept aside. Proverbially the Star 
and Times are committed to the old Nel- 
son single column headline displays. An- 
other feature was the large use of half- 
tone news pictures in the famous old 
newspaper that so long contented itself 
with artistic line drawings in pen and 
pencil. One of the Star’s stunts was to 
carry a full stenographic account of thei 
radio broadcast: The Star’s radio car 
ried its usual program. 

The Post and Journal hotly contended 
for popularity on the convention story, 
and went in rather solidly for spot news 
coverage, largely with staff writers 

St. Louis newspapers took a lively in- 
terest in the convention and sent editions 
that were sold on the street, Post-Dis- 
patch, Globe-Democrat, Star and Times. 
Other street sellers here were Chicago 
Tribune, brought by plane, Christian 
Science Monitor, sold by well-dressed 
women wearing Christian Science ban- 
ners, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Her- 
ald-Examiner and Chicago American 

An examination of the press gallery 
seating arrangement showed that every 
state, every first class city and scores 
of smaW cities were represented. Hall 
a dozen foreign correspondents, from 
England, Canada, Australia and Ger- 
many were represented. 

The radio hook-up was over A. T. 
and T. wires and Connected 60 broadcast- 
ing stations in 44 cities. Broadcaster Rya® 
of Chicago Tribune’s broadcasting outfit 
spoke to his usual audience. Major _J 
Andrew White announced for the Co 
lumbia and Graham McNamee for the 
National. A new feature of the com 
vention hall voice amplification system 
was the placement of audiphones cn the 
street for the benefit of overflow crowds 
or the unfortunate ticketless majority. 

NEA Service had a complete dark room, 
engraving and stereotyping outfit in opera 
tion and sent photographs to St. Louis, 
where they were telephotoed to New 
York, Cleveland, Chicago and San Frat 
cisco. A new stunt was telephoto trans 
mission of cartoon line drawings made of 
the scene bv NEA Service Artists 

Central Press had special arrangements 
for rapid transmission of whole pages of 
halftones, using a plane for distributing: 
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er How large is the Empire State? Why is it the country’s first Market? 
inside . : 
ing Well—it has nearly five times as many people as Alabama; more than 
single 7 : 
ial twenty times as many as Idaho; over two and a half times more than Massa- 
“do chusetts or Michigan; three times as many as North Carolina; nearly thirty 
canny y : 
ished times as many as New Mexico and two and a quarter times as many as 
im 0 

; Texas. 
with ° ’ 
big These New Yorkers pay over a quarter of the nation’s taxes. They pro- 
with duce more industrial wealth than any other state in the Union. They lead 
for the country in industry, finance and commerce. They are great money 
od by makers and liberal spenders. 
when 
y had e 
Sat In this great market, every and any product has a buyer 
. An . 
It is easy to reach these people and to influence them to use your product, 
Ba because they live closely together in large cities all controlled and domi- 
was to 


nated by the powerful newspapers. If you want volume business, come to 
this state and ask these newspapers listed below to help you. They will give 
you such cooperation that you will find easy and economical to establish the 
merits of your product in the Empire State. 
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FROM Fleet Street comes the latest 
observations about our’ British 
cousins. J. Frederick Essary, formerly 
London correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun and author of “Covering Washing- 
ton,” has given us a thoroughly delightful 
treat his newest book, “Reverse Eng- 
lish” (William Edwin Rudge, New 
York). 
Here is a 
not shy 
some itinerant 
were made by 


volume from which we need 
from the snap judgment of 
tourist. Its observations 
one who has had many 
months of and understanding com- 
panionship with both high and low. And 
they represent a labor of friendship and 
goodwill, well means of setting 
down and preserving the impressions 
made upon one expatriate who, though 
he infinitely prefers his own native land, 
would “unhesitatingly return to England” 
were he by some “preverse fate ever ban- 
ished to an indefinite exile.” 

Not least important are the chapters 
which show the attitude of present-day 
Britain toward the United States. In the 
chapter, “What They Think of Us,” Mr. 
Essary discusses the war debt settlement, 
America’s policy of aloofness from world 
affairs, the old bugbear of who won the 
war, the place the United States now 
holds as a world power, etc. But the 
author finds “no deep-seated ill will 
toward America among the people who 
really count.” True, the Englishmen 
“generally regard us as poor sports,” they 
“jibe us regarding our fine notions of 
‘isolation,’ while we are loaning money to 
practically every nation of Europe at high 
rates of interest,” but there is no escaping 
the fact that the people at large, and the 
British press in particular, have been 
forced to accept the fact that “we are very 
much in the world’s picture.” Here let 
me illustrate with a paragraph taken from 
the book: 


as 
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fact is not 
server in one form or 
may be a thoughtful editorial on 
tance of American participation in 
bringing about a sounder readjustment of in- 
ternational relationships It may be another 
tirade against the monopoly in England of the 
American motion picture business It may be 
a fresh outburst over the enormous investment 
of American money in Europe 
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But running through all these comments 
may be discerned a note of apprehension— 
‘apprehension lest the fast-moving Ameri- 
can be not overtaken.” 

It would be apropos, and not unprofit- 
able, to comment on the author’s obser- 
vations on labor conditions in England, 
the fickleness of public opinion, the inevi- 
table weather question, the confusing 
monetary system, the ridiculous (to us, 
at least) traffic and tariff regulations, the 
prohibition issue, ad infinitum. Nearer 
home would strike the question of a 
government-owned telephone system, the 
attitude towards our war president and his 
changed status since the publication of the 
Page letters and the intimate papers of 
Colonel House, and the much talked of 
Americanization of England. Perhaps 
more gratifying is the tribute to Walter 
Hines Page, whom a memorial has 
been erected in Westminster Abbey, and 
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who “is more enthuSiastically acclaimed 
by this generation of Englishmen than any 
other American now dead.” 

Nor do our English cousins escape the- 
to-be-expected joshing in the matter of 
purely surface differences: traffic moving 
to the left; calling office buildings, office 
“houses ;” their shoes, “boots;” their 
baggage, “luggage ;” their subways, “un- 
dergrounds” and their movies, “cinemas.” 
But Mr. Essary strikes more deeply 
beneath the surface than that and brings 
to light many of the fundamental differ- 
ences which would make it absolutely 
impossible to mistake an Englishman for 
an American, or vice versa 

Much has been written about English 
humor. Therefore, it is novel and some- 
what refreshing to get the Englishman's 
point of view on American humor. The 
widespread discussion which has de- 
veloped cbncerning American humor of 
the present-day variety was largely 
occasioned by the publication of Anita 
Loos’ “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” which 
“was generously hailed as the merriest bit 
of ‘amusing’ literature which anybody has 
given the English reader in a decade.” 

But again it would perhaps be best to 
quote directly from the author : 
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Mark Twain did it without a doubt 
books are still being read with en- 
thusiasm by unnumbered Britons. The com- 
poser of Hans Brietmann’s “Barty” likewise 
did it, as did the creator of “Mr. Dooley.” 
And oddly enough, H. L. Mencken rates higher 
among Englishmen as a humorist than as a 
critic and a philosopher, although it may hurt 
his feelings to know it But we are solemnly 
assured that the Irvin C bbs, the Ring Lard 
and the Will Roger do not register 
in England, however much they may delight 
their homefolks. 


All of which, I surmise, is a decided 
eye-opener to a country which has so 
blatantly prided itself on its own particu- 
lar brand of humor. 

But relevant as all this may be, 
fair to steal the author’s thunder 
the anticipation of a future reader. 
Moreover, there is such a wealth of 
material directly relating to the press that 
perhaps too much space has been devoted 
to these other details. There are four 
chapters given over solely to the discus- 
sion of British journalism but many of 
the most telling comments in this connec- 
tion are to be found scattered hit or miss 
throughout the volume. It would be un- 
natural were this not the case: a real 
journalist can never wholly throw off the 
bonds of his profession The very 
frontispiece picturing Fleet Street, “from 
which radiates the news of the world,’ 
but an anticipation of what is to come. 

It is a mere platitude to recall that not 
only the first but the second and third 
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pages of English newspapers are devoted 
to classified advertising; it is even some- 
what of a sophism, for Mr. Essary 
sures us that the American newspaper 
make-up has been adopted with success in 
more than one instance and papers like the 
Daily Express, the Westmmster Gazette 
and the Daily Herald are in accord with 
the idea of “news first” and are printing 
it on their first, second and third pages. 
It is quite another story in the matter 
of advertising. Here our British con- 
temporaries have been much slower to 
adopt American policies. While Ameri- 
can products are advertised extensively in 
Punch, how many English advertisements 
can one find in our corresponding humor- 
ous magazine, Life? 

In that thought 
“What They Think of 


has this to say: 


as- 


chapter, 
Essary 


provoking 
Us,” Mr. 


controversy de 
columns of The Spectator over 
American salesmanship 


Quite recently a 
veloped in the 
the progressiveness of 
methods, with particular reference to intelligent 
advertising—all of it in contrast to the methods 
vuursued by British business men It was 
pointed out in many of these contributions that 
the British Isles were over-run with shrewd 
American salesmen, following elaborate adver- 
tising campaigns, whereas it is as rare as a 
day in June that a British house sends a sales 
man to America or spends a dollar advertising 
British goods in American newspapers and 
periodicals, 


spirited 


“A land of Democratic 
Essary discusses the 
changed status of knighthood and the 
peerage which now “may come as a re- 
ward for substantial party contribution, 
for eminence in letters, for conspicuous 
success in business.” In this respect the 
Fourth Estate has come in for its due 
allotment of such honors. But to quote 
from the text once again: 


In the le + 
Aristocrats,” Mr. 


More than 
in London have 


half of the newspaper proprietors 
been elevated to the peerage, 
most of them, it might be added, being strong 
supporters of the government in power at the 
time they were given their laurels. A brilliant 
cartoonist of Punch has been knighted, as has 
the Washington correspondent of the London 
Morning Post 


While corporate ownership is the key 
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note in American journalism t 
leading British journals are stil! “coal 
tially one-man institution in the matter of 
ownership or editorial direction.” The 
owners are “definitely identified and re. 
sponsibility for their policies is accurate} 
fixed.” Mr. Essary says of thes: 
and publishers : 


oda y 


editor 


Almost invariably 
tions regarding politics, or letters, or 
side world or what not, and do not lack th 
courage to fight fiercely for these nvic victionsl 
In almost every case the British journalist 4 
what we denominate—in the absence of a etal 
term—a personality A very considerable num, 
ber of them because of their gifts and the 
culture are celebrities both at home | cee 


they cherish strong conyje 


the ut 


Of course, the one name that 
comes to mind in this connection js that 
of the late Viscount Northcliffe. In Eng 
land and elsewhere, he is accorded @ posi 
tion above all others as a 
genius.” Even here, in the thre: 
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How Far Ahead Do You See? 


ditor. | 
The problems of day-by-day newspaper operation sometimes lead executives 
to overlook the broader questions which require a more detached and far- 
sighted handling. 


How much national advertising will you be carrying next year—and the year 
after next? To wrap your mind around that subject may require much more 
than a casual thought. 





In the national field, your problem resembles that of most manufacturers. 


be | White space is your product and potential customers for it are located all 

the | over the United States. 

ese ° 
You have salesmen in the field—very busy men. You share their services, 

S'N perhaps, with other newspapers. Some accounts you get and some you 

s_| do not get. When business is good you make a gain . . . when business 


isn't so good, possibly you make a loss. Are you satisfied with just that? 


jlobe- 
vy As a manufacturer backs his salesmen with advertising, why not back your 
own representatives with advertising? Have you ever heard of a manufac- 
& turer refusing to advertise because he was afraid that, thereby, his sales- 
ma men would make more money? 


As a manufacturer of white space, you are first to realize the POWER of 
advertising. You can visualize how steadily repeated advertisements will 
build prestige and agency acceptance and agency preference. You will also 


on appreciate upon: reflection that your advertisements in EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER will provide a point of contact that your sales representatives will 

73 capitalize. 

55 Look ahead. Plan now for the big increase in revenue which sound plan- 
ning and consistent advertising in EDITOR & PUBLISHER will bring you 

29 this year, next year, the year after next. 

70 Conceding that EDITOR & PUBLISHER has the coverage and is a good 


buy at the present rates—and we believe you are now convinced of that fact 
—may we not commend to the good judgment and favorable consideration 
ry of yourself and your associates the wisdom of making a special appropria- 
tion for advertising in the columns of the EDITOR & PUBLISHER—-solely 
on a basis of merit and because EDITOR & PUBLISHER offers a plus serv- 
ice—the advocacy of the newspaper as the great primary medium of adver- 
tising—service that differentiates EDITOR & PUBLISHER from any other 
publication in the field. 
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crowded chapters which Mr. Essary has 
allowed, space is found for this tribute: 

So far no worthy successor to Viscount 
Northcliffe has been recognized in British jour- 
nalism. No man of his singular resourceful- 
ness, his extraordinary journalistic genius, of 
his faculty for surrounding himself with highly 
superior talent, and certainly none with his 
curious if captivating eccentricities, has risen 
up in England. He was a politician too, in 
his way, but he was a journalist first, and a 
great journalist. Moreover, he was a patriot, 
and a great patriot. Fleet Street still echoes 
stories of Lord Northcliffe and will continue to 
echo them until the present generation of Eng- 
lish newspaper men passes forever from the 
scene 

3ut although no one can take the place 
of Northcliffe, there is still in England 
today one man who has made _ himself 
known throughout the journalistic world 
of his country. This individual is C. P. 
Scott, 80 year old veteran editor of the 
Manchester Guardian. This most widely 
known and picturesque figure of contem- 
porary British journalism is the editor of 
a provincial daily newspaper with a circu- 
lation of less than 100,000. Of him Mr. 
Essary has penned the following: 


The influence of this free-minded journalist 


upon the thought of his country, and upon 
that of many others as well, dates back more 
than half a century to the time when he as- 


sumed the editorship of the Guardian and began 
drawing about him a group of brilliant writers. 
This man with his spendid staff has given 
to the menulecusing city of Manchester a 
newspaper as verile, as clean, as militant and 
as consistently progressive as any printed in 
the English language. 

Mr. Scott has never published a book 
and only on very rare occasions has he 
been persuaded to put aside the anonym- 
ity which he has always claimed for him- 
self and which has been a characteristic 
of his paper. One of the few instances 
where this reserve has been broken down 
was the occasion of the centenary issue of 
the Guardian. Mr. Essary has quoted one 
passage which is well worth being re- 
printed in this department : 

“A newspaper is of necessity something of a 
monopoly and its first duty is to shun the 
temptations of a monopoly. Its primary office 
is the gathering of the news. At the peril of 
its soul it must see that the supply is not 
tainted. Neither in what it gives nor in what 
it does not give, nor in the mode of presenta- 
tion, must the unclouded face of truth suffer 
wrong. Comment is free, but facts are sacred.” 


But “one-man institutions” carrying 
with it, in this instance at least, a less 
bright aspect. If all such new spaper 
owners “were tried and true journalists,” 
says Mr. Essary, as is the case of Scott of 
the Guardian, Spender of the Westminster 
Gazette, and Garvin of the Observer, “the 
result would be as near ideal as a human 
organization can well be.” “But,” he 
adds, “the examples which I mention al- 
most exhaust the list of able, free think- 
ing, free-acting journalists, among editors- 
in-chief of daily newspapers in England 
today.” 

So we seem to be between the devil and 
the deep sea. On the one hand we have 
the evils of personal journalism. On the 
other, we have the wholesale merging and 
“murder” of newspapers which has been 
carried on here in America. And as we 
have stated the evils of one, it is only fair 
to state those of the other. Here again 
the words of the book may be used: 

Corporate ownership of newspapers has be- 
come a common thing in America but it is 
seriously doubtful whether that makes our press 
more responsive to the interests which it is 
obligated to serve or whether, except in a few 
conspicuous instances, it makes our papers as 
good as they might be. That doubt is deepened, 
moreover, when it is recalled to mind that the 
most powerful journals that have existed in our 
country were dominated by one-man proprietors 

In recording the differences between the 
British and the American press a para- 
graph from the chapter, “They Ought to 
Know Better,” might well be quoted: 
still put their faith in morning 
The evening editions have com. 


Englishmen 
newspapers. 


paratively few readers and less influence. The 
entire British press follows the practice of 
puttine “Mr.” hefore the name of every re- 


spectable person mentioned and before some that 
are not respectable. There are fewer signed 
articles in the British papers than in the Amer- 
ican journals, but the English reporter is al- 
lowed more latitude of expression than his 
American brother. There are no magazine sec- 


& Publisher 


and The 


tions of the Sunday papers, no “funny” pages 
all. 


and practically no comics at 

But there are more fundamental differ- 
ences. In the first place, the press of 
England is distinctly national ; there is no 
national press in America. Only one 
daily newspaper can claim a national cir- 
culation. America has some twenty or 
thirty times as many daily newspapers as 
Great Britain. In the magazine field, cer- 
tain of the illxstrated London periodicals 


are in some respects unequalled in any 
other city of the world. “The London re- 
views, both weekly and monthly, are 


worthy of the best days of British jour- 
nalism.” But there are, on the other 
hand, only one or two of the “high class 
monthly magazines of general appeal, the 
magazine of the expensive art work and 
the equally expensive composition. There 
is nothing of English make that remotely 


rivals the Saturday Evening Post in its 
field.” \ 
But the fundamental point at issue 


seems to be, in the opinion of Mr. Essary, 
in the treatment of news events and the 
nature of news reports. No two London 
dailies are at all alike. “Their news, even 
when it deals with exactly the same event, 
varies according to the viewpoint or the 
talent or the industry of the correspond- 
ents of the respective papers.” This 
difference, particularly in the case of 
foreignenews, is partly explained by the 
fact that the British press, unlike most 
American dailies—with the exception of a 
few large metropolitan sheets does not 
depend upon the reports of news services. 
Every London paper has its own foreign 
service as well as its local staff 

Mr. Essary reserves for the last his 
comment on the actual reporting of the 
news in his chapter, “Reporters of the 


News.” English uews writers, we are 
told, are not only more discursive, but 
they are better stylists. “They are more 


are reporters.” More- 
over, their editors encourage them in this 
in order to make each news account as 
much unlike that of a contemporary as 
possible. And to this end they are 
allowed to use that almost unknown quan- 
tity, so far as the writer of news on_an 
American daily is concerned, the first 
person. And a direct antithesis to our 
axiom of getting the most essential facts 
in the first paragraph is “the novel notion 
that he must conceal the important news 
about which he may be writing just as 
long as possible. The English journalist 
is just as apt to begin a murder story with 
an essay on sunshine or a quotation from 
Horace.” This policy has been carried 
to such lengths that in more than one 
instance he has actually neglected to tell 
his news at all. 

On the whole, Mr. Essary says that he 
is not so very enthusiastic about English 
journalism. He cites in defense of this 
the somewhat hackneyed criticism that the 
English newspaper is far too often a 
political or factional organ. He even 
drags in the fact that one “reads endless 
columns of heavy editorials that never 
sparkle, even by accident, with a touch 
of humor, and columns of news of which 
the headlines over them carefully give no 
clues.” But in spite of the fact that Mr. 
Essary came right out on almost the first 
page of his first chapter on journalism to 
make this statement, he has found much to 
admire and much that we might strive 
to emulate. 


essayists than they 


* * * 
Wt AT about the bachelor of journal- 
ism? That is the question 


answered by Professor Leon Rutledge 
Whiople of the Devartment of Journalism 
at New York University in his article, 
“Tournalism,” which he contributes to 
The Survey Graphic for June. 

As Professor Whipple says, the teach- 
ing of journalism in our schools and 
colleges is of comparatively recent date 
and is still in the experimental stage. 
But in its 25 years of existence remark- 
able strides have been made. This 
growth has of necessity brought with it 
many difficult problems for the teacher 
of journalism. On this point Mr. 
Whipple says: 


He (the teacher of journalism) has had to 


prove that journalism is a profession, that it 
can be taught, and that he has found wavs 
of teaching it. He has had to convert the 


practicing editor to the value of the work, and 
find «ut what this editor wanted taught to the 


Fourth Estate 


for June 


incoming generation. He has had to establish 
standards, map out a curriculum, invent labora- 
tory disciplines, and write his textbooks. He 
was in the midst of a revolution; everything 
he did was an innovation; and so at the moment 
he is rather more interested in stabilizing his 
judgment, and appraising the results of his first 
endeavors than in introducing more novel 
methods. In his endeavors, the teacher is re- 
ceiving honest criticism and willing aid from 
the newspaper profession. 

Perhaps this last statement is one of the 
most important trends in the teaching of 
journalism today. More and more 4 
newspaper editor is realizing this and i 
giving his whole-hearted co- siniatio’. 
This co-operation has taken various forms : 
the hiring of the graduates of such schools 
and colleges; financial donations towards 
the construction and maintenance of these 
institutions; as well as gifts of relevant 
material, such as bound files of news- 
papers, and journalism items of historic 
interest. 

In this connection it might not be amiss 
to remark that an editorial in the New 
York Evening Journal for June 5 com- 
ments on this article by Mr. Whipple as 
follows 

In the days of Horace Greeley editors began 
as printers. The printer became the editor and 
publisher. Now schools and colleges of journal 
ism are in many states. 

Unfortunately, the editorial adds, the 
necessary qualities for becoming a com- 


petent newspaper man are not easily 
taught. A competent journalist must be 
able to feel and think. Feeling and 


thinking are faculties inborn, a part of 
heredity. No training in any school of 
journalism would make a Jacob Riis 
out of a natural born get-rich-quick 
aie ey No training could have made 
Horace Greeley like Joseph Pulitzer, or 
Joseph Pulitzer like Charles A. Dana, or 
any one of them like Cyrus H. , 
Curtis.” 

But, says the editorial, a good teacher 
of journalism “can direct ability.” He can 
aid these future journalists to “see a thing 

clearly and describe it simply.” Above all 
he has it in his power to direct the read- 
ing of journalism students. And a man, 
mentally, is “what he thinks, feels and 
reads.” 

But to get back to the article proper. 
Just as the newspaper editor is giving 
his co-operation, to the teacher of journal- 
ism, so, too, the schools “have exerted a 
real influence over the practice of journal- 
ism.” But let me quote from the article 
once more: 

They have helped the newspaper editor solve 
his problems, such as cost finding, and they 
have been instrumental in the formulation of 
codes of professional ethics. Many state press 
associations have adopted such codes. 

Perhaps most significant of all are the 
changes which have taken place in the 
teaching of journalism as a_ profession. 
These, according to the author, include 
the changed status of teachers. The 
teacher of journalism today ranks, both 
in capacity and experience, as high as 
the instructor in any other field. The 
demand for such teachers seems to be met 
by a combination of both journalistic and 
pedagogical experience. Among the pro- 
fessional bodies which have been formed 
are the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism and the honorary journalistic fra- 
ternity Sigma Delta Chi. The paucity 
of textbooks, “absolutely non-existent 
twenty years ago,” has been met to a 
great extent. There are still, however, 
some notable gaps. One of the most 
glaring omissions which comes to mind 
in this respect is the lack of any book 
dealing with the psychology of newspaper 
editing and making. Among the text- 
books already available there are 
“manuals on technique, histories of 
journalism, books on the philosophy and 
ethics of the profession and studies of 
public opinion and its guidance.” 

The changes in the curriculum have 
been constant and varied. New demands 
manifest themselves almost daily. About 
the most recent of such curricular im- 
provements is the tendency toward a 
preliminary general course. This would 
be more in the nature of an introduction 
to the more professional courses. But 
again let me quote Mr. Whipple: 

The function here is to let the great miscel- 
laneous body of aspirants get a taste of the 
profession, and then weed themselves out (or 


be weeded out by the teacher) if they prove 
unfit for the rea] tasks of journalism. This 
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raises the standards of all succeedir courses, 
and naa es materia] on which real teach. 
ing can be done. There is a vita! eco omy 


of both students’ and teachers’ time, 


_ Going some steps higher in the journal, 
ism curriculum, the article then take; 
up the work of the graduate student: 


In the field of graduate study, teachers of 
journalism are still seeking the idea! formulg 
for the extra year or years. Shall the time be 
devoted to more journalistic technique and the 
writing of a thesis? Or to the study of litera. 
ture and literary expression ? Or to work ig 
the social] sciences? The emphasis on a knowl. 


edge of English and writing as the prime con. 
cern of the journalist is giving way before the 


recognition that writing is only one of the 
basic tools of the profession. Acquaintance 
with gov ernment, sociology, social psychol 


and so forth, is now perceived to be an absolute 
essential of the modern recorder and i nter preter 
of aaprems life. The teacher of journalism js 
already urging his students to investigate the 
problems of society that arise out of communi. 
cation, printing, and the control of public 
opinion. These problems he feels can best be 
analyzed by the trained journalist. 

There are many other important prob. 
lems still unsolved. Mr. Whipple speaks 
of the need of actual apprentice work 

“under lifelike conditions” to correspond 
to that now taken as a matter of course 
by the medical student. To a certain 
extent this demand is being met in the 
school itself by the plant papers of many 
of our most up-to-date institutions, 

But what of the future? One tendency 
already exhibiting itself is “to give the 
student as broad a liberal education ag 
possible without slighting the essential 
techniques.” In the case of another 
probable development, Professor Whipple 
may speak for himself: 

I also believe that the future will see 
sharper distinction between training for the 
editing function in journalism which is purely 
professional, and the business function in jour 
nalism, that is, the manufacturing of the 
printed commodity, and the business of selling 
the journal to readers and the advertising space 
to buyers. 

To sum up, it would seem that the 
school of journalism is at last coming 
into its own. There may still be 
struggling days ahead—but not so many 
sleepless nights. The school can hold up 
its head among its academic brethren and 
what seemed but a precocious child is 
being welcomed like the returned prodigal 


son into the arms of its hitherto sus- 
yicious and cautious foster parent, the 
‘ourth Estate. 

+ 


SOMEWHAT detailed report of the 

annual convention of the Catholi¢ 
Press Association that recently met in 
New York City appears in America, % 
Catholic review of the week, for June 9 
Written by Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., it 
mentions the great improvement shown 
in the relations of the newspapers with 
the N.C.W.C. News Service. 

* * * 

FoR more than 25 years the chief edi- 

torial writer on the staff of the Man- 
chester Guardian was Charles Edward 
Montague. His recent death removed 
from British journalism one who has won 
admiration and respect on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

An editorial tribute to this great edi- 
torial writer is printed in The Nation for 
June 13. The following quotation shows 
the stuff of which Montague was made: 
A liberal of the old Manchester type, Mr. 

Montague believed the World War to be al 
that it pretended to be. When forty-seven years 
of age he dyed his gray hair black and en 
a a private soldier. scorning rank or ti 
For eighteen months he served in the trenches, 
during which he was three times menti 
in dispatches for gallantry. He was. of cours 
far too intelligent to come out of the war e& 
than disillusioned. His disappointment he s# 
forth in 1922 in a remarkable volume, “Disen- 
chantment.” Yet -his disenchantment did net 
carry him far enough to eschew war altogether 
although he had been part of its horrible fil 
and obscenity. He came out of it still beliew 





ing that war might be sacred; he had no sens 
of the inviolability of human life; he woul 
not have refused again to disembowel _ his 
“enemy.” But he did devote himself to writing 


against war. His latest novel. “Right Off the 


Map,” is a masterly picture of how wars com 
to pass and how people are shepherded int 
them by the “little eroups of men” that at 
called governments. His chief literary succe# 
was his novel, “Rough Justice,” which also 
with some of the horrible sides of war 

The Manchester Guardian, possiD 


more than any other newspaper from 
England, has been a great favorite 4 
editorial writers in America, They, to 
are going to miss those editorials write 


by Montague which provoked thous 
even if at the same time they 
controversy. 
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Come to the South 


With the constant growth of the South and its industrial develop- 
ment and expansion, the market for nationally advertised products 
has increased fourfold. The Southern consumer needs every 
worthwhile commodity and he is anxious to buy it, if you will only 
tell him about its merits. .Money is plentiful and the desire to pur- 
chase is there. The only thing necessary is to place your product 
within the consumer's reach. 


The South is very fortunate in possessing a group of newspapers 
that are in close touch with the people. These newspapers play a 
very important part in the daily lives of these Southerners. The 
newspapers are both the social and economic guide of the people 


and their selling influence is tremendous. 


With the aid of these 


dailies you can reach the country’s greatest purchasing power to- 
day. Advertise in these local newspapers listed below and the re- 
sponses you will receive from both the dealer and consumer will 
The amount of business you will develop will amaze 


startle you. 
you. 








ALABAMA 
*Mobile News-Item ....... erry 
+Mobile Register .............. ..(M) 
pe ee ee eee (8) 
FLORIDA 
*Daytona Beach News-Journal. ... (EB) 
Lakeland Ledger ...... .. (E) 


*Orlando Sentinel es 
*Pensacola News and Journal.....(E&M) 
"Tampa Tribune (M) 42,482......... (8) 
*Palm Beach Post ........ owe -. (CM) 
GEORGIA 
*Augusta Herald .......... rere 
gE ye ae (8) 
CS TE ico weccccacucess .(M) 
*Macon Telegraph ..............-.-..(8) 
KENTUCKY 
*The Lexington Leader .............. (E) 
*The Lexington Leader Trrverity (8) 
TPaRBORR TAR .ncccocccesss cas eae 


NORTH CAROLINA 


+Greensboro Daily News ............(M) 
+Greensboro Daily News 


Circu- 
lation 


15,017 


2,500 
Lines 


06 
.08 
12 


-11¢ 
07 


05 
‘09 


07 
05 


148) 


10,000 
Lines 


06 


08 
12 


065 

04 

.06 

-08 
-11(.148) 
07 


3388 
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papers help you sell your product - 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


*Columbia State (M) 
*Columbia State 8) 
*Greenville News & Piedmont.. (M&E) 
Greenville News , ‘ (8) 
“Spartanburg Herald and Journal. (M&E) 
*Spartanburg Herald 8) 
TENNESSEE 
*Nashville Banner (E) 
*Nashville Banner . (8) 
VIRGINIA 
*Danville Register and Bee (M&E) 
*Danville Register and Bee ‘ E&S8) 
*Newport News Times-Herald (E) 
*Newport News Daily Press (S&M) 
*Roanoke Times & World News (M&E) 


*Roanoke Times , 8) 
*Staunton News-Leader (M), Leader. .(E) 





* A. B, C. Publishers’ Statement, March 


+ Government Statement, March 31, 1928. 


Come to the South — for Volume Sales — and let these news- 





Circu- 
lation 


24,626 
26,191 
39,078 
27,024 
14,570 


12,050 § 


64,851 
63,525 


17,844 
23,626 
8,707 
6,213 
31,651 
19,739 
7,354 


31, 1928. 


2,500 
Lines 
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10,000 
Lines 
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NEW ROTARY PRINTS 
BRAILLE CHARACTERS 


First of Its Kind Now Being Used in 
Paris—Editions Are Printed in 

Seven Languages 

Distributed Free 


and 


(Special to Epitor & PvuBLISHER) 


Paris, June 4.—The first rotary press 
for impressing sheets with Braille char- 
acters for the blind is at work in Paris. 
It is in an American institution, sup- 
ported by American aid. Very small in 
comparison with the big rotaries that 
turn out our daily newspapers, it yet has 
some of the familiar characteristics, with 
its roll of paper feeding up between the 
cylinders. It prints three thousand 
sheets, or 12,000 pages an hour, and it is 
on this machine that The American Re- 
view for the Blind, of which 5,000 copies 
go to the United States, is printed. The 
paper is “printed” on both sides, which 
is something of a novelty in the world of 
those who cannot see. The rollers facing 
each other are slightly offset, so that the 
embossed dots on one side can never 
coincide with the embossed dots on the 
other. The American edition produced 
on the machine eats up four tons of pa- 
per each month. Though! the production 
of each copy sent out to the sightless 
costs ten francs (40 cents) to produce, 
it is distributed free. 

The American Braille Press, for War 
and Civilian Blind, is responsible for the 
work that is being done. This institution, 
whose president is Nelson Cromwell, 
grew out of an organization founded dur- 
ing the war. Though it takes consider- 
able funds to run, money is _ never 
lacking. 

Beside The American Review for the 

Blind, publications for the blind are pro- 
duced by this institution in seven other 
languages in addition to English. Le 
Courrier Braille, weekly, is printed in 
three editions for Belgium and France. 
In ali, in the eight languages, the insti- 
tute supplies periodicals to 17,000 readers. 
The Courrier Braille, which is published 
weekly, is remarkably up to date, print- 
ing radio programs. Radio diagrams are 
carried, by which a blind person can 
build up a radio set. The institute is in 
possession of a set built by a blind per- 
son from a diagram and directions given 
in the Courrier Braille. 
_ George L. Raverat, Foreign Secretary, 
is in charge of the Paris American 
Braille Press. The dictaphone is an im- 
portant part of the editorial equipment, 
and when the editor has dictated his ar- 
ticle, blind compositors put it into Braille 
directly on to the zinc sheets, from which 
the final edition will be run off. Each 
proofreader sits with a person who can 
see beside him, and as the person who 
can see reads off the text he follows with 
his fingers on the zinc plate. When he 
comes to an error, the plate is laid over 
a lead slab, an offending dot removed, or 
a needed dot punched. Then a paper 
proof is taken and read by another blind 
reader, and when the edition finally goes 
to press, errors are almost completely 
eliminated. 

M. Raverat is always looking for some- 
thing new to interest his readers, and 
through an invention worked out under 
his direction, the blind can now partake 
in all the pleasures of the cross-word 
puzzle. He has devised a shallow box, 
in the lid of which are pierced rows of 
sets of six holes—the Braille signs being 
based on a combination of one to six 
points—and these are numbered in Braille 
figures, one to twelve across and one to 
twelve down. In the Braille publication 
the problem is set in the usual way. The 
blind solver finds the corresponding num- 
ber and row. To form the word, he 
drops into the prepared holes small 
round-headed nails. If he has made a 
mistake, he can take them out to set them 
another way. And when his cross-word 
puzzle solution is completed, a piece of 
paper pressed over the nail heads pro- 
vides the embossed solution which he can 
return to the paper to take part in the 
competition or keep as a record of his 
effort. 


& Publisher 


and The 


office of the American 
Blind is at 74 rue 


The editorial 
Review for the 
Lauriston. 





Centralizing South Dakota Service at 
Sioux Falls Office 


The South Dakota service of the Asso- 
ciated Press will be centralized at Sioux 
Falls, July 1, when the state wire relay 
office will be transferred there from St. 
Paul. 

A double wire is now being extended 
from Des Moines to the Sioux City 
Journal, the Sioux City Tribune and the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader. High-speed 
printers will be used and the amount of 
copy received by these three dailies will 
be tripled, according to W. J. McCam- 
bridge, traffic executive. 

The A. P. is also re-arranging the 
distribution of news among Chicago eve- 
ning newspapers, installing three auto- 
matic printer circuits. The evening 
members in Chicago are now served by 
combination pneumatic tubes and print- 
ers. The pneumatic tubes, running 
under the city streets, have been in use 
for 25 years. 


THREE SUNDAY PAPERS QUIT 


Thomason and Bryan Suspend Greens- 
boro Sunday Record 


Three Sunday papers have quit the 
field in recent days. One was discon- 
tinued by the publishers, while the other 
two were consolidated out of existence. 

The Greensboro (N. C.) Record, a 
Thomason-Bryan paper, discontinued its 
Sunday edition with the June 10 number. 
When former Governor James Cox 
bought the Springfield (O.) Sun, he 
merged the Sunday edition with that of 
the Springfield News. The same pro- 
cedure was followed in Springfield, Mo., 
where the Springfield Sunday Leader 
was consolidated with the Springfield 
Vews. 


CANADIAN DAILY SOLD 


Nelson (B. C.) Daily News Buys Trail 
Bulletin—Changes Name 


The Nelson (B. C.) Daily News has 
purchased the Trail Daily Bulletin, and 
changed its name to the Trail Times. 

Trail is located about 50 miles from 
Nelson. 

30th papers will be operated as sepa- 
rate entities and in competition with each 
other, their editorial policies being di- 
rected to expressing local sentiment. 

W. A. Curran, for some years adver- 
tising manager of the Daily News, has 
been appointed editor and manager of the 
Trail Times and general supervision is 
being given to both newspapers by F. F. 
Payne, managing director of the Nelson 
News. 


WINS CIVIL SUIT 


The Western Newspaper Union is en- 
titled to collect a verdict of $2,825.25, ob- 
tained in the Suffolk County Superior 
Court, Massachusetts, from John V. 
Dittemore, for many years director of 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Boston, according to a decision of the 
full bench of the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court. Dittemore contracted 
with the firm for circularizing certain 
daily and weekly newspapers in connec- 
tion with litigation then pending within 
the Church. Dittemore claimed breach 
of agreement. 

UNION GETS BANKING CHARTER 

The membership of Boston Typograph- 
ical Union No. 13 is organized labor's 
most recent entry into the banking busi- 
ness with a charter to transact credit 
union business. The 2,000 members are 
all employed on local newspapers and 
commercial plants. Headquarters will be 
at 53 Hanover street in charge of Charles 
A. Acorn, treasurer. At a recent elec- 
tion of officers Frank H. Smalley was 
elected president; J. Harvey Holt, vice- 
president; Charles A. Acorn, treasurer, 


and Thomas F. Woods, clerk. 


Fourth Estate 


June 


for 


INSTALLS NEW DEVICES 
FOR MOVING NEWSPRINT 


Special Cranes and Turntables Used 
by Chicago Tribune in Unloading 


Lake Steamer—Prepared by 


Foreman 


Special cranes for the lifting of news- 
print paper, narrow platforms equipped 
with turntables, were demonstrated re- 
cently as labor savers in the moving of 
tons of paper from the hold of the 
steamer Wauconda to the Chicago Trib- 
une warehouse at 309 East North Water 
street. The new devices were prepared 
under the direction of Fred Von Der 
Horst, a foreman at the Tribune plant. 
The platforms with the turntables elimi- 
nate the use of hand trucks, while the 
special cranes have an attachment by 
which rolls of paper can be lifted with- 
out damaging them. 

Using about a third of the men who 
would have been needed under the old 
system, the rolls of paper were lifted 
from the ship's hold and swung to a load- 
ing platform of the warehouse. The cyl- 
inders of paper were placed on their sides 
and guided as they rolled along a narrow 
platform within the warehouse until they 
reached a turntable. On that they were 
spun so that they could be rolled along a 
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Sup plies— Equipment 








Modern 
Composing Room 
Furniture 


as made by us will speed 
up production and re- 
duce costs—a real saving 


in your Pay Roll. Are 
you interested? If so, 
consult your regular 


dealer in printers’ sup- 
plies or write us direct. 


Do it now! 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 

















EQUIPMENT~SUPPLIES 


Essentials to every newspaper pub- 
lisher, are marketed most economic- 
ally through the advertising pages 
of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. This 
publication is the ever present sales- 
man for its advertisers. 
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platform at right angles to the one on 
which they had started. Along the sec- 
ond platform they were rolled to a moy- 
able hoist which piled them. 

The platforms along which the paper 
is rolled are built in sections and the 
turntables can be moved about, so that 
the paper can be moved to any desired 
section of the warehouse floor and piled. 

By reverse process the paper can be 
moved out another door of the warehouse 
to another loading platform where it is 
carried to the plant, back of the Tribune 
Tower. 

The steamer Wauconda, from Fort 
William, Ont., brings in about two car- 
goes of paper each week to the Tribune, 
each cargo consisting of 1,577 rolls, or a 
total of about 1,050 tons. The cargoes of 
the Wauconda form only a fraction of 
the 5,600 tons of paper which is fed 
weekly to the Tribune presses. In addi- 
tion, an average of 16 railroad cars of 
paper are unloaded each day at the Trib- 
une plant. 

TEXAS MERGER 

The Eastland (Tex.) Argus-Tribune 
and Eastland Telegram have been merged 
under name of the latter, following pur- 
chase of the Argus-Tribune by the Times 
Publishing Company from Edmund 
Walker. The Times company publishes 
the Ranger (Tex.) Times and the Tele- 
gram at Eastland. 


Foeseeece 







Rebuilt 
GOSS/HOE 
PRESSES 


Bargains 
in all types 


tell us your needs 
and send for list 











tt does 





fellow to the start. 
put, will do it for you. 


No. 40 and No. 50. 


Prepared Matrix Paste. 





SAVE A MINUTE 


in packing a matrix and you will often ‘beat the other 
Space Packing Felt that is soft, tears easily and stays 
We manufacture it in four thicknesses—No. 25, No. 35, 


MOULDING BLANKETS all kinds. 
Red and Blue Drying Blankets. 


The above are only a few of our specialties. 


New England Newspaper Supply Co. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Cable Address NENSCO—Worcester 
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Employment = Equipment 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Classified Advertising 
Information 


RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .50 per line 
3 Times— .40 per line 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times— .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 


White space charge at same rate per line 
pr insertion as earned by frequency of in- 
wtion. Minimum Contract space, three 
ines. The Editor & Publisher reserves the 
fight to classify, edit or reject any copy. 





‘CIRCULATION 


Promotion 





The World's Largest Circulation Building Or- 
ganization—The only circulation building serv- 


ice in Newspaperdom furnishing publishers’ 
affidavits of the exact results of its every 
campaign. The Oharles Partlowe Company, 
Occidental Building, Indianapolis. 








EDITORIAL 


Syndicate Features 











Advertiser, Brooklyn, and the Gazette Press of 
Annapolis are new papers this week. Full and 
pony service for dailies and weeklies. Graphic 
—— Inc., 350 Hudson Street, New York, 
ef 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








rged 

pur- 
‘imes 
ishes 
Tele- 


dutied |_ + 


). 





lis Eddy, Marshall Field Building, Chicago, 
Wetropolitan Theatre Building, Los Angeles. 
Qufidential, quick handling of publishing prop- 
gts. Buyers and sellers ready to negotiate. 





fille West Properties—Exclusive listings. No 
bmaging publicity. Personal service in every 
al. Everything confidential. High grade 


wvspaper bonds for sale. Clyde H. Knox, 851 
bard of Trade. Kansas City, Mo. 


Jewspaper and Magazine Properties 
wd and consolidated. I 
stual publishing experience. If you desire to 
wy, sell or consolidate, write, wire or ‘phone 
. B. Shale, Times Bldg., New York. 


Wf Literary Monthly; not making profit, but 
lus possibilities. Available for $250,000. De- 
tis given only to people with ability to buy 





bought, 
know values from 


5s 
—s 








who are in a position to handle this. Refer 
» No. 394, Harris-Dibble Company, 11 West 
ied St.. New York. 
Newspapers for Sale 
DA DAILY 
ve field 
Met delightful residential city in United 


tes. Property will net owner $20,000 yearly 
id equipment. Only those with $15,000 
$3,000 cash, ability to run newspaper and 

references need inquire. Write immedi- 
iy, “Owner,’’ Box 908. St. Petersburg, 
a 

us Semi-weekly. Largest county cir- 
tion, official city paper, exceptional prospects 
high class field. Experienced, aggressive 
‘paper man can make real money. A-695, 
iter & Publisher. 


Newspaper Financing 
per Financing—-While we are in no sense 
paper brokers, nevertheless. we are in a 
ition to finance or buy outright either single 
ichain of newspapers up to the extent of 
000,000.00. Properties must be well estab 
: correspondence will be treated confiden- 
W. G. Bryan, The Bryan Organization, 
m Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Newspapers Wanted 





i in the market for a daily newspaper at 
0 to $500,000, and will pay an honest 
Give detailed revenue and expense re- 
and synopsis of plant and building inven- 
. Financial references furnished. A-681, 
& Publisher. 


to Buy a small daily or good semi-weekly 
Ben of not less than 10,000. Address A-692, 


& Publisher 


or Semi-Weekly. grossing $18,000.00 up- 
wanted tn growing, desirable residential 
ity possessing good educational facilities. 
fross and net earnings, circulation. De- 
equipment, territory. competition. Send 
of paper, lowest cash price. Might con- 
exclusive daily city 10,000 and over. 
, Editor & Publisher. 


- CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


tion—When quick, additional circulation 
becomes necessary, remember that our 
7 years in this one line of endeavor is 
Poof against experimenting. Write or 













































Pacific Const Circulation Service, Bell 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Builders — Blair & Austin, 1515 
avenue, Reading, Penn, Originators 





Klemanship Club Campaigns. 


Results per Dollar expended in circu- 
botiding campaigns, 23 years of leader- 
Myers Circ. Organization, Box 288, 
. lowa. 
ne Circulation Builders—The W. 8. Ken- 
Gompany, 104 North Bailey avenue, Louis 
Kentucky. The circulation building or- 
that has set the standard for 
ge a circulation campaigns for 
rs. 
































Daily Editorials—Unsigned, general topics, ex- 
elusive territory. Samples, terms. Editorial 
Agr vo Service, 14 Hospital Street, Montreal, 
. & 





Help Wanted 


Advertising Manager—Producer, experienced in 
national field, with good contacts, personality. 
Excellent opportunity. Communicate in writ- 
ing, stating salary. Army and Navy Journal, 
Washington, D. C. 








Advertising Solicitor, high class, who is famil- 
iar with automobile accounts on a daily news- 
paper. This position is open on one of New 
England's fastest growing newspapers and is a 
real opportunity for a man who understands 
how to produce automobile advertising. Give 
full particulars of automobile linage produced 
in present position Correspondence confiden- 
tial. A-698, Editor & Publisher 








Distributor—To represent manufacturer of High 
Grade Newspaper Colored Inks. Exclusive ter- 
r‘tory to responsible party. A-685, Editor & 
Publisher. 
News Editor—Oapable. accurate. sober nows 
editor for evening daily (Democratic) in Ohio 
town of 15,000. Prefer Ohio man, married, 
who can handle telegraph. general news, write 
heads, etc, Consideration given only to man 
seeking permanency. References wanted. Ad- 
dress A-694, Editor & Publisher. 








° . 
Situations Wanted 
Advertising—New business builder—high grade 
advertising man: years of successful experience; 
develop regular accounts: also organize and con- 











duct special department; special editions: busi- 
ness review pages, etc. Seeking permanent 
connection only in large, growing community. 
A-479, Editor & Publisher 

Advertising Manager, small daily. Sell con- 
tracts and copy. Good manager. A-683, Editor 
& Publisher 

Business Mansger 

T have printer's ink on my fingers from nine 
years’ experience on one newspaper One year 


in insurance. real estate and automobiles hasn't 
erased it I'm not food hungry but newspaper 
hungry I wasn't fired, but when I quit my 


next newspaper job it will be because Im fired 


or a better newspaper job. If I worded ad this 
way: 
Business Manager, successful record in 
business management, advertising and 
promotion seeks connection with pub- 
lisher desiring aggressive, sound man- 
ager. Town of 20.000 preferred 


Tt would be too stereotyped—just another ad 
While my ad may seem peculiar, it's not the 
ad of a crank. I feel compelled to tell you 
something that will make you interested 

Call Miss Secretary and dictate your letter to 
me now. A-682,. Editor & Publisher 


all departments, 





Business Manager— Know 
pense and income. Collect your accounts 
estimating. Want place with medium 
Capable full charge as General Manager. 
Fditor & Publisher. 


ex- 
Job 
daily. 
A-OM, 





Circulation Manager or Assistant—A-1 home de- 
livery man, hard hitter, capable, reliable, ten 
years’ experience, good on promotion, available 
at once. A-693, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager, widely experienced; knows 
circulation from every angle: knows how to 
create and build circulation. A leader, not a 
follower. Seeks position on evening newspaper. 
A-691, Editor & Publisher. ee 


Circulation—Fifteen years’ experience in news- 
paper circulation as road man, district manager 
handling agents and dealers, collecting (clin- 
quent circulation accounts. I know how to 
increase your circulation and get the money 
for it. Best references. A-687, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








EMPLOYMENT 


Situations Wanted 


Circulation Manager, fifteen years’ experience, 
large and small dailies, capable, energetic, and 
can produce at small cost. Familiar all detail 
audit records, etc. References. A-648, Editor 
& Publisher. 











Circulation Manager, 6 years’ active circulation 
management. Enviable record for increased cir- 
culation. Full knowledge of A B C rules and 
regulations. Member I C M A. Desires con- 
nection with large or small daily where bard, 
consistent work will make for future. Bxcep- 
tional references from present and past em- 
ployers. A-667, Editor & Publisher. 





married man with 
Fully cap- 


Classified Manager—Young, 
personality wishes to make change. 


able, six years’ experience on metropolitan and 
small daily newspapers. Can furnish best of 
reference as to ability, ete. Acquainted with 


simplified classified 
and can sell. 
Write A-696, 


systems. Volume building 
Good future must be assured 
Editor & Publisher. 





Editorial 
rience, 
ployed, 
as desk 
position 
and references 


Newspaper man with 12 years’ expe- 
last four as sports editor, now em- 
desires broader scope. Wide experience 
man, editorial paragrapher. Sports 
preferred. Full evidence of ability 





Editorial Executive and Editorial 
cessful, wants to make change. 
& Publisher 


Writer, suc- 
A-677, Editor 


A-697, Editor & Publisher. 
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ervices 





ore. 





Situations Wanted 





with 20 years’ experience in 
news room from small dai 


Managing Editor, 
all branches of the 


lies to larger newspapers; now employed: good 
health and good habits; marked success in 
highly competitive field. Welcome searching 


Fosition in city of 50 
A-672, Editor & 


nvestigation of record. 
000 to 100,000 preferred. 
Publisher. 


Newspaper Artist, now free lance, doing pub- 
licity and advertising cartoons, wants to con- 
nect with paper in the east. Can be of service 








in news department Has had experience re 
porting References A-668, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. Re Me me 
Reporter—Ten-year successful career. Good 


writer, interviewer and friend maker for paper. 
Contributor best magazines. Want location 
where feature and high type assignment writer 
is needed. Can double on copy desk. A-670, 
Editor & Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment for Sale 


Job Presses, Paper Cutters, Wire Stitchers, 
ete.—A complete line. Overhauled and guar- 
anteed machines at bargain prices. Easy terms. 
Hoffman Type & Engraving Co., 114 B. 13th 
St., New York Oity. 

















Editorial Executive, 40, with clean and success- 
ful record, experienced in any position, seeks 
change from morning to afternoon field. Record 
and references submitted. A-688, Editor & Pub 
lisher 





Managing Editor—One who knows relation of 
news end to business success—seeks new con- 
nection. A-678, Editor & Publisher. 





Don’t Say 
that 

You Want 
a Job 


That fact isn’t interesting. 
Let your advertisement con- 
vey to the busy executive a 
mental picture of your quali- 
fications. Put into print the 
selling talk that you would 
use if you met your pros- 
pective employer face to 
face. Tell him what you 
can do and what you have 
done. 


Publishers read the Class- 
ified page to determine the 
service available when they 
are considering staff 
changes. 


Locate a bigger opportunity 
through a Classified ad. When 
you mail in your copy, send a 
brief outline of your experience. 
We may be able to use it to your 
advantage. 


Classified Service 
Editor & Publisher 











Newspaper and Job Printing Plant for sale, 
$3,000. Complete equipment, including presses; 
No, 5 Mergenthaler linotype in A-1 condition; 
type cabinets and type. Must be sold as one 
lot. Plant located within half hour of Wash- 
ington, D. C. For information address A-649, 
Editor & Publisher. 





for 
158 


Used Goss Mat Roller for wet mats only, 
sale cheap. The Goss Printing Press Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 


S. Paulina &t., 





SMALL DAILIES | 


We have information regarding sev- 
eral smaller daily newspapers which 
can be purchased for prices ranging 
from $45,000 to $200,000. We will 
discuss these in confidence with ser!- 
ous and well-qualified buyers. Cash 
payments as low as $15,000, on one 
or two of them. 


Write our nearest office, or better 
yet, call in person if possible. 


Harwell & Rockwell 








COMER BLDG. TIMES BLDG. 
BIRMINGHAM NEW YORK 
a een 














|| Newspaper Properties 

Bought, Sold and 
Appraised 

All negotiations confidential 


PALMER, DEWITT & 
PALMER 


Business Established in 1899 
| 350 Madison Ave. New York 
Pacifico Coast Representative: 


M. C. Moore, 228 North Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Oalif. 























Equipment 
Supplies 
Services 


Market them through 
the Classified Page 


Editor & Publisher 
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New England newspaper recently 
ran a half page advertisement from 
a big taxi cab company calling attention 
to “More than a million passengers 
carried with safety, comfort and economy 
during the year 1927 The ad went on 
to tell the many services offered, the 
many duties drivers are called on to per- 
form daily, the location of stands and 
other pertinent facts. The other half of 
the page layout was sold to the firm 
furnishing the tires used on the cabs. 
Here’s a suggestion for additional adver- 
tising from a seldom used source.—D. P. 
One of the local theatres in Topeka, 
Kan., is giving away a set of very good 
dishes piece by piece on paid admissions 
held by women on one night a_ week. 
Through advertising in the local papers 
the attendance on this particular evening 
each week showed a wonderful increase. 
Bargains in tickets were offered soon 
after the announcement of the free dishes 
providing $10 and $20 worth was pur- 
chased at one time.—J. W. Hesse, To- 
peka. 


The Denver Rocky Mountain News 
each Wednesday publishes four columns 
f classified advertising, selects 25 to 30 
words and figures from among the 
columns, lists them at the head and offers 
prizes of $10, $5 and $3 to the 
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One Dollar will 
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idea published. 
Send clipping 
for payment. 























must clip the advertisement containing 
the missing word, paste all on a separate 
sheet, mail or bring in.—J. B. Dillon. 


An alphabetical index to advertisements 
is a new page one feature of the /ndian- 
apolis Times. A box headed “Shoppers’ 
Guide” is given a prominent position on 
the page with the day’s advertisements 
and their page numbers listed. The new 
feature is a convenience to readers and 
appeals to the advertisers —Donovan A. 
Turk. 

The Bridge wert (Conn.) Times-Star 
recently effected a circulation tieup with 
a local realty firm. The firm opened up 
a subdivision and besides carrying full 
page copy in the Times-Star it offered 
a six months’ subscription with every 
sale—I. L. Brustein. 


Promoting good will, between country 
and city dwellers, the Tiffin (O.) Tribune 
is carrying a series of full page advertise- 
ments addressed: 

“To the farmers of this community.” 

The upper half of the page is devoted 
to stressing the advantages of Tiffin as a 
home and educational center. The lower 
half carries about 20 boxed advertise- 
ments recommending the merchandise of 
the dealers who paid for the space. 





person huge cut 7 a farmer is also used on the 

sending in the correct answers. Readers page.—R. T. C. 
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BAC Sons TO z serra 
A FEATURE of the Baltimore Post A hunch that ‘pid well for the Con- 
“4 is a page of letters from readers on cordia (Kan.) Blade Empire was one 


most 
best prize 


imaginable. The five 
letters each day receive $1, 
while on Friday a $10 prize is awarded 
for the best letter of the week. This 
proves popular, and is called “Your Own 
Page of the Post.”—J. H. T., Baltimore, 
Md. 


any subject 


What do the boys in 
of School think 
acters in the comic strips you use? An 
interesting feature may be built around 
the quoted statements of a number of the 
youngsters when they are interviewed 
concerning the interest of real boys in 
9 characters of the artists’ pens.—R. 
—F 


the th grade 
of the boy char- 


The IJWVorcester (Mass.) Evening 
Gasette is using a daily series on “My 
Dog.” <A two-column cut of a dog is 
used with each article, with about 100 
words giving the name and occupation 
of the owner, and the good qualities and 
breed of this particular canine—L. D. 
Chamberlain. 


BOSTON 
POST 


Year of 1927 


Gross Circulation 





Averages 








DAILY POST 
SUNDAY POST 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Special Representative 
Graybar Building, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


444,682 
385,965 














whereby a collection of 50 photographs of 
old timers of the county were collected, 
their pictures run daily two at a time, 
each identified by only a number. Ac- 
companying each cut was a blank form 
with lines for name, occupation, date of 
residence and characteristic points. A 
prize was given to the person sending 
in the largest number of correct identifi 
cations. The idea built up circulation, 
and created a good deal of street talk.- 


A. M. ¢ 


In co-operation with city recreation de 
partment a campaign to keep children off 
the 


streets was waged by a _ southern 
newspaper. A series of diagrams show 
ing how to make backyard playground 
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does not ask you 
to sign a con- 
tract. It has no 
sales force but the world celebri- 
ties who contribute regularly to 
its output. It has been a syndi- 
cate for eighteen years and is still 
flourishing. It has far-flung con- 
nections. 


101 MILK STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. J. Bosdan, Anna M. Weiss, 
Editor. Manager. 








Fourth Estate 


for June 


apparatus was printed and parents were 
urged to make the swings, slides, sand 
boxes, and so forth, so that their children 
would not use the streets to play in.— 
R. N. Swanson. 

Centralized county schools, junior high 
school and high school classes in do- 
mestic science and vocational training are 
finishing a year of interesting work. 
How about stories of some of these 
activities with pictures of the class at 
work. The Sandusky (O.) Register 
uses them to advantage—R. T. C., 
Sandusky, O 


U. P. OPENS SEATTLE BUREAU 


Other hanbilialisiiians: ene by 
L. B. Mickel in New York 


R. E. Baldwin has been appointed 
manager of the new Seattle bureau of 
the United Press Associations, L. B 
Mickel, superintendent of bureaus, 
nounced in New York this week. 


an- 


Washington and Oregon clients of 
U. P. were formerly served over one 
circuit. Now the states are served by 
two different circuits relayed out of Port- 
land. Mr. Mickel also announced nu- 
merous other recent changes made in 
the U. P. bureau organization. 


H. R. Maitland, formerly of the Cleve- 
land bureau, has been made manager of 
the Columbus (O.) bureau, succeeding 
*. H. Gaver, resigned. J. H. Hearst is 
the new Des Moines manager, succeeding 
Charles Gross, resigned. Hearst was 
formerly connected with International 
News Service. 

J. R. Connor, Jr., has been appointed 
Detroit manager, suc ceeding Clyde Byers. 
Connor at one time was superintendent of 
the central division of I. N. S., with 
ee * in Chicago. 

E. O. Tomlinson is now managing the 
Rts ‘bureau, succeeding Max Pollard, 
transferred to Phoenix. Ed Werkman 
is the new night manager of Kansas City, 
succeeding Lester Zifferen who went to 
South America for U. P. H. K. Krugh- 
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baum was sent.from New York to he 
manager of the Philadelphia bureau, sug 
ceeding R. Wagoner. H. Perrier, of 
St. Louis bureau, has gone to St. P, 
where he is succeeding Jack Hiertz, 
signed to vacation relief work in the nik 
dle west. 


AIDED CARRANZA FLIGHT 


Mexican Paper Raised Fund to Buy 
Good-Will Flyer’s Plane 


Excelsior of Mexico City sponsored the 
popular subscription by which the Mex. 
ico-Excelsior was obtained for Captain 
Emilio Carranza’s flight from Mexigo 
City to Washington this week. The 
Mexico-Excelsior is a sonapene of the 


same type as the Spirit of St. 
Colonel Lindbergh’s famous plane. Col, 
Lindbergh made the only foreign sub 


scription to the plane, 2,500 pesos. 
Excelsior also cabled to Ambas: 

Dwight W. Morrow at Newhaven i 

informing him of Carranza’s departure 
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“Mitzi 9 


the most interesting and unusual 
Fashion Feature produced since 
the days of Molly Pitcher, 
Originated by a newspaper 
service that develops its own 
features. Let us send you 
several weekly sets. 





The 
George Matthew Adams 


Service 
250 Park Ave., New York 











Buffalo 


The Wonder City of America 


is easy for any sales- 
man to cover, if he 
works from the district 
routes and maps given 


him by the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Read in 4 out of 5 Buffalo Homes 
EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
Representatives 
Graybar Bldg. Tribune Tower 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlantic Bidg. Waterman Bldg. 
Philadelphia oston 











NEW YORK STATE 
Westchester County’s 


Fastest Growing Cities 


Mount Vernon and 
New Rochelle and 
The Vicinity Towns 


Are Covered Completely by 
THE DAILY ARGUS 
of 
Mount Vernon 
THE STANDARD STAR. 
of 
New Rochelle 
Both Members of A. B. C. 


Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 
Franklin A. Merriam, Pres. 
Mount Vernon—New Rochelle 











THE WELFARE COMMITTEE 
of the 
INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can supply you with com- 
petent circulation men of 
capacity and ability capable 
to take entire charge of 
your department or to fill 
important posts in the de- 


partment. 

Address the Secretary- 
Treasurer please, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eyster, care Star 


Building, Peoria, Ill. 











DO YOU NEED 
A TRAINED MAN? 


The ‘Personnel Bureau of 
Sigma Delta Chi, an organiza 
tion of college trained new* 
paper, magazine and in 
men, wants to help you find 
The Bureau puts you in touch 
with experienced, energetic me 
—it saves you time by recom 
mending only those who met 
your requirements. 

If you expect a vacancy, please 
write John G. Earhart, Dire 
Personnel Bureau of Sigma 
ta Chi, 836 Exchange Av 
Chicago, Ill. 


NO CHARGE TO > 
EMPLOYERS ~ 
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